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PREFACE 


The TQ39 edition of the Tndian Finance Year-Book is issued m a period 
of grave iinsettlement in the national and international, in the political as 
well as the economic spheres Ever since the Year-Book was first issued in 
IQ32, it has been our aim not only to enlarge its scope and improve the 
quality of its contents, but also to 1 e-orientate, fiom time to time, the plan of 
this pnblieation to tho chau'^es in the obiertives of national economic policy 
It was in tins snirit that, with the inauguration of provincial autonomy, 
moie and more information relevant to the economic policies of responsible 
popular governments was incorporated m the Year-Book The adoption 
of the polic\ of economic planning' b\’- the Congress Governments and the 
appointment of the National Planning Committee marked another vital 
change io which the plan of the Year-Book had likewise to be adapted 
anew But the problems laiscd In, economic planning are so fundamental, 
complicated and far-i caching that they have had to be tackled in the 
National Planning Series of v hich two numbers are issued in 1939 Only the 
changes which lie outside the scope of planning as such, e g new trends m 
provincial taxation, are examined at length in the present Year-Book 
With the outbreak of the European war and resignation of the Congress 
mmistnes the inchoate character of present conditions has suffered a 
disconcei ting accentuation which precludes any radical changes in the plan 
ot the 1939 Year-Book 


P R SRINIVAS 
Editor, 

C S RANGASWAMI 
Managing Editor 
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I INDIAN ECONOMY IN 1938-39 

II 


The year 1938-39 was undoubtedly the 
most remarkable in the post-war era Poli- 
tically, it was unique for its painful un- 
certainty, nervous tension, fear of war and 
growth of international brigandage by Ger- 
many The world went through two 
major political cnses, each one ot which 
threatened to lead to a world conflagration 
and complete disruption of civilisation 
What the statesmen and diplomats of 
Europe could do in September, 1938 and 
March 1939 was only to postpione the 
ternble day of a declarafaon of open war- 
fare to September of this year Economi- 
cally, the year saw a partial check to the 
recession and as such, had a pleasing 
feature about it Business recovery from 
the great post-1929 depression continued 
from 1932 until 1937 and then gave place 
to a recession which, in many respects 
was comparable to the first stages of 
the depression in 1920 and 1930 The 
countnes which depended on the pro- 
duction and export of pnmary commodities 
were adversely affected by the rapid de- 
cline in the demand for their products by 
the industrialised customers, and India, too, 
had her share of the effects of this recession 
But by the middle of 1938 this downward 
movement was reversed The exceptionally 
rapid decline of production in the USA 
gave place to a rise, the rapidity of which 
was equally remarkable France which 
expenenced practically no recovery since 
1932, also showed signs of looking up 
Great Bntain under the influence of 
rearmament witnessed remarkable activity 
and even smaller countnes with such 
vaned economic structures as Canada, 
Sweden, Belgiug, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Bulgaria, Estonia, Finland, and Roumama 
enjoyed prosperous conditions 

Such a phenomenal development in the 
world’s economy is attnbutable to two 
causes, the recovery programme of the 
American President and the stimulus of re- 
armament The causes themselves do not 
have much significance here. The Amencan 
experiment at reflation and the stimulus of 


armament programme to mdustry are by 
themselves important subjects fit for an 
independent study, but whatever the reasons 
may be, the fact that the recession had 
been arrested effectively, despite the highly 
unfavourable influences of political tension, 
invests the year 1938-39 with a special sig- 
nificance 

India expenenced m a full measure the 
full effects of the world recession, shared in 
the world's nervousness and uncertamty 
ansmg from developments on the political 
front, looked to the USA in anxiely for 
signs of favourable influences, entertained 
the hopes of an early recovery and 
when it did come, shared m it to the full 
All the major signs of recession and reco- 
very were present m India’s economy 
though the indications of recession were 
rather more pronounced than those of pros- 
penty Firstly, it is more characteristic of 
any penod of depression that wholesale 
pnces should show a decline and in this 
respect the recent recession was not an ex- 
ception, nor was this downward trend 
absent in India As a predommantly agn- 
rultural country she suffered from the poli- 
tical tension m the continent of Europie and 
pnces of many of India’s staple articles re- 
mained on a low level Foreign trade de- 
clined to an exceptionally low level and the 
balance of trade, though it continued to be 
favourable, had dwindled to an alarmingly 
great extent The export of gold, too, fell 
off during the year so that the Government’s 
problem of remitting money became at one 
time acute The overvaluation of the nipee 
was also pronounced, when m the middle 
of Apnl, 1938 the Reserve Bank accepted 
a tender of {lo.ooo sterling at is 6 3/32d , 
as against the previous rate of xs ^d . 
which rate had remained unchanged since 
March, 1935 The fall in the prices of 
commodities and the consequent drop in 
the purchasing power of the masses com- 
bined to augment the severity of the reces- 
sion which reached its peak point towards 
the close of 1938 But towards the close 
of the first quarter of 1939 and throughout 
the second and third quarter of the current, 

X 
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year, the depressing factors have largely 
given place to encouraging signs Prices 
have recovered though not sharply, at least 
steadily Wholesale pnce indices regis- 
tered higher levels, pnces of export comino- 
dihes and industrial ccanmodities rose, in- 
dustnal activity was also widespread and 
industries in general, though not prosperous, 
have left depression far behind 

Owing to the separation of Burma from 
Apnl 3937, the trade statistics of the last 
two years are not comparable with those of 
the earlier years, but the figures given by 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence, 
can, be taken as reasonably correct estimates 
for a basis of companson And these reveal 
how deep India was m the throes of this 
recession The total value of India’s 
foreign trade in merchandise amounted to 
Rs 322 crores in the year 1938-39 com- 


pared with Rs 363 crores in 1937- ,8 and 
336 crores in 1936-37. Thus the total trade 
of the year is the smallest m the last three 
years though it is greater th.in the tiade m 
1935-36 when it amounted to only Rs 304 
crores. Both I'xporb, and nnjKirts registei- 
ed declines of almost eijual magnitude 
Total exports to all countrus im hiding 
Burma amounted to Rs 163 crores as t om- 
pared with Rs i8i crores m the preteding 
year and Rs 185 crores m 1036 37, a fall 
that is mainly attnbutabk* to the rettasion 
in business activity and the consequent fall 
m demand from India's customers abroad 
Imports declined by Rs 21 crores to Rs 152 
crores as compared with the previous year, 
mainly due to the fall m the purchasing 
power of the Indian masses The following 
table shows the trade in merchandise and 
treasure (both pnvate) for the last four 
years — 


FOREIGN TRADE OVER FOUR YEARS 


Exports of Indmci Mcrdmadiscs (private) 
Kc-exports of Foreign Merchanolse (pnvate) 
Import^ of Foreign Merchandise (pnvate) (a) 
Balance of trade in Merchandise (pnvate) 
G<^d (pnvate) , 

Silver (pnvate) 

Currency notes (private) 

Balance of transaction'^ m treasure (private) 
Total visible balance of trade 




1935-36 

193^-37 

1017-0 

1938 

^0 

1-149.55 

4 1%,05 

4 

f 161* 

m 

■+•4.70 

47*24 

4 B 18 

4 * 0 , 

,42 

- 149.14 

- 141,10 


151- 

,70 


4 

f 

f I 7 i 

-46 

+37.31 

+ 27M 

4 

^ 13 . 

m 

-2,19 

-14 30 

* 2,26 

X. 


+29 

4 24 

i 2H 


f 

+ 35 41 

f 11,71 

f I 4 « <16 

4 11. 


+ 40 . 5 ^ 

4 

f 10,24 

4 20 

44 


The- »3gn 4- rneans not exports and the sign -not imports («) ExUumvo of the 
value of railway materials imported direct by State Railways uorkmg under lompany 
management, wfnch was not paid for in the ordmary way and uas not therefore taken into 
account Ifi tolving at the visible balance of trade 


Ajnong the active steps taken by the 
tjrovemment of India to restore India’^s 
foreign trade to its rightful place by free 
negotiations with other cdnntnes and thus 
assist exports must be mentioned the sign- 
ing of the Indo-Bntish trade agreement on 
March 20, 1939 The most striking feature 
of the Agreement is that it has drastically 
reduced the list of preferences granted to 
the United Kingdom under the Ottawa 
Agreement considerably; for instance, the 
old Agreement involved preferences on 106 
tanlf items which are now reduced to 20 
only The Agreement itself has been cri- 
ticised as being only of doubtful value, but 
that the era of Imp^nal Preference has been 
ended though not in fact at least in theory 
IS a welcome sign Trade Agreements are 
due to be concluded with India's neigh- 
bours like Burma, Ceylon, Afghanistan, but 
the effects of the Indo-British Trade Agree- 
have not so far made fiieir mark 
on ^ f^dgn trade of In^a. Perhaps, 


As m the case of foreign trade internal 
trad^ too declined, though not to the same 
extent, the fall m the quantity of trade in 
important commodities tx^ing onlv 4 million 
maunds from 785 million maimds in 1937-38 
to 781 million maunds The fall is largely 
due to the falling off in the trade m coal 
and coke by nearly 14 million maunds, raw 
jute and gunny bags and cloth accounting 
for a million maunds and sugar for another 
this year's trade figures may afford some 
clue when these are completely available 
million and a half maunds This decline, 
however, was offset by increases in the 
transport of oilseeds and trade in iron and 
steel, but the general tendency has not been 
anything like satisfactory 

The trend of pnce levels bongs out vivid- 
ly the general business conditions prevailing 
m the country during the year, but in con- 
sidenng the course of price Icvete, it is 
important to distinguish feween the pcfctt 
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of mdustnal commodities and pnmaiy com- 
modities, for It IS well-known that indus- 
trial prices take longer to fall than primary 
prices Thus, the pnce of raw cotton at 
Bombay stood at Rs 165 at the end of 
March, 1938 and at Rs 153 m March, 1939, 
a decline of 7 per cent, though the average 
pnce for 1938-39 was only Rs 153 as com- 
pared with Rs 187 for the preceding year, 
representing a fall of 18 per cent The 
average pnce of wheat (Lyallapur white) 
declined from Rs 3-1-0 in 1937-38 a maund 
to Rs 2-2-1 1 m 1938-39, a fall of 29 per 
cent* The average price of groundnut de- 
clined by 17 per cent and that of linseed 
by over xo per cent The short crop of nee 
helped to maintain the price levels of nee 
stable and similarly the shortage m sugar 
maintained pnees of this commodity from 
falling Jute stands on a different category 
altogether as but for the Government's 
Ordinance fixing minimum pnees for both 


raw jute and jute manufactures the pnees 
of tii^ commodity would have shded down 
to very low levels Pnees of all agncul- 
tural commodities probably reached their 
bottom m the year 1938-39. 

Not so steep, however, is the fall in the 
pnees of industnal commodities The 
largest decrease in pnees was under coal, 
the index of coal pnees fallmg from 108 
in March 1938 to 88 in March, 1939 or by 
nearly 19 per cent Prices of iron and 
steel kept steady throughout the year, the 
latter half of the year witnessing even a 
slight rise Cotton manufectures declined 
only slightly from 96 at the end of March, 
1938 to 90 by the end of March, 1939 
Sugar and jute are the two exceptions, 
governed as they are by special conditions 
The following table showing the wholesale 
pnce indices m Calcutta and Bombay is 
vividly illustrative of the pnce trends dunng 
the year — 


Avc rage 

1938— 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1939— 

January 
1 tbruar > 
March 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Calcutta 


July 1914 

1929 

= TOO 

= 100 

96 

68 I 

94 

66 7 

94 

66 7 

94 

66 7 

95 

67 4 

94 

66 7 

95 

67 4 

95 

67 4 

95 

67 4 

95 

67 4 

95 

67 4 

97 

bS 8 

96 

68 I 


Bombay 


July 1914 

1929 

= 100 

= 100 

ICO 

69 0 

lOX 

697 

100 

69 7 

100 

69 0 

100 

69 0 

100 

69 0 

lOI 

69 7 

ICO 

69 0 

99 

b 83 

lOI 

69 7 

100 

69 0 

99 

68 3 

99 

683 


From the above table it is clear that the 
trend of wholesale prices m India dunng the 
year under review was generally downward 
Hides and skins declined m value by 21 
per cent and wheat by 19 per cent Pnees 
of raw jute and jute manufactures declmed 
by 12J per cent and 7J per cent and those 
ot tea, cotton manufactures and oilseeds 
by 10 per cent, 9 per cent and 8 per cent 
respectively. Other items dtxlm^ to a 
smaller extent, the exceptions bemg the 
minor items of ''other textiles' "" (wool and 
silk) and "other food articles" which fell 
oE in value by 34 and 13 per cent respec- 
tively. Sugar, however, was up by 29 per 
cent, due to special causes like crop short- 
age, but on the whole, most of the items 
included m the Calcutta Index registered 
decimes m 1938, the largest bemg mostly 
under primary commodities such as raw 
cotton, wheat, raw jute, tea and oilseeds. 


The same trend of downward movement 
IS witnessed in the indices of export pnees 
and import pnees which are generally con- 
sidered as a much truer retlectton of the 
internal level of agncultural and mdustnal 
pnees as far as India is concam^ than 
the course of wholeseale indmc numbers 
On May, 1938 the export index stood at 68 
or nearly 28 per cent less than the highest 
point The recovery m the Amencan com- 
modity markets which started in June and 
spread to other countnes had a stimulat- 
ing effect on Indian export pnees and the 
index two rose to 75 m June, 1938 m the 
following month at which level it remained 
till September The international cnsis in 
that month with its aftermath of nervous- 
ness and lack of confidence reversed the 
recovery in most markets and Indian 
export pnees declmed from November and 
by February, 1939 they have dropped back 
to 68, the level that ruled m May, 1938 
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Improvement was m evidence m March 
when it advanced to 71* The trend of im- 
port pnces also was not far dissimilar to 
that of export pnces From 90 m August 
of 1938 the import pnces declined bnngmg 
down the index to 73 in February 39 at 
which level it remained unchanged till 
March Thus import pnces and export 
pnces did not move in perfect accord which 
only emphasises that the pnces of manu- 
factured articles move only sluggishly com- 
pared to agncultural or piimary rommodi- 
ties 

India thus witnessed during 1938-39 the 
phenomena of a dwindling foreign trade, 
both m exports and exports, a steady de- 
clme in the pnces of primary commodities 
but comparative steadiness in the price of 
manufactured articles, a fall in the level of 
wholesale prices and a decrease m the pur- 
chasing power of the masses An inevitable 
consequence of such a state of affairs is a 
forced increase in the productive activity m 
the country as the fall in the export value 
can only of&et by increased production 
That the progress of recession was arrested 
also acted as a much needed stimulus to 
productive activity The production of cot- 
ton piecegoods attained a record figure in 
this year amounting to 4,269 million yards 
as compared with 4,084 mihon yards in the 
preceding year Ih’oduction of finished 
steel also attained a new record, eclipsing 
the 1937-38 record figure of 872,000 tons 
by 63.000 tons, an increase of 7 per cent. 
Coal raisings again attained the higest figure 
for the last ten years amounting to 24 8 
million tons as compiared with 23 5 million 
tons in 1937-38 Production of paper was 
also a record, though the output of sugar 
dechned Thus, apart from the two import- 
ant exceptions of sugar and Jute production 
of most other industries was on a high level 
dunng 1938-39 A concomitant of this in- 
creased productive activity was a large in- 
crease m the strikes and labour disputes, 
the number of disputes at 309 in 1938 being 
the highest on record. The number of 
men mvolved was, however, much smaller 
being only 401,000 but since the stnkes 
were of a longer duration m 1938, the num- 
ber of working days lost was greater being 
9,199.000 as against 8,982,000 in 1937 

The picture so far presented gives the 
idea that though the rest of the world have 
left the recession far behind by the end of 


1938, India was still in the throes of it even 
m the midle of 1939 There has been a 
falling export trade, a dwindling intenial 
trade, lower pnce levels and reduced pur 
chasing power These certainly are not the 
indices of prosptTity and if 1938-31) was 
the last of the recession years as far as die 
world was concerned, India, was still m the 
throes of recession throughout the yeai 
A reasoning on these lines, though (orre t 
for all apparent purposi’s, is onlv true 
partly, for though the nomullv aicepted m 
dications of prosfienty were ab>.ent. real re 
covery was m evidence, or had already 
start^ by the first quarter of 1939 Tli'e 
rearmament demand m Kurope was a stimu- 
lant and the export figures for the last 
quarter of 1939 were certainly more en 
couragmg than in the first two or three 
quarters The revival of activity in the 
jute trade was attributable to the increasid 
demand from the United Kingdom, though 
It IS not the sole cause The mevitabihty 
of war and the fevensh haste with whith 
the nations started prepanng themselves 
for the inevitable denouement certainH 
acted as a stimulus but the absence of statis- 
tical data to prove it is due to the time lag 
that there must be between the initial 
start of the prosperity w tve and its 
complete spread to the entire field of India's 
economy The full effects of this mcreawd 
activity will only be evident in the statist! 
cal data for the* first and si'cond quarter of 
1939-40. 

The outbreak of the war m Europe and 
the determination that the Allus have 
shown to crush Hitlensni even should it 
take three years, have brought about a com- 
plete change m the economy of India aiui 
the future outlook The turn round tin 
corner is complete and what was only faiutly 
discerned in early 1939 has In-en now fidlv 
confirmed The stream of orders, that h 
pounng has raised the question of Indian 
economy from the plane of m« rely emerg- 
ing from the throes of depression to one of 
■wider implication, namely, establishing new 
industries wherever necessary or possible, 
and stabilising existing industries and gene- 
rally consolidating Indian indiistnes A 
fuller discussion of the effects of war and 
the opportunities it affords and the actual 
use that India mak«>s of it, profwiy 
belong to the cuirent year and has to be 
postponed for the next Year Book 



i WORLD ECONOMY IN TRANSITION 


The economic historian of the future, 
when he comes to adjudge the progress of 
world economy in the fourth decade of 
this century, will find it no easy task— 
so numerous and diverse have been the 
developments m the several strands of 
world economy and so difficult it is to 
assess the extent and the direction in 
which economic progress has been achiev- 
ed But there can be no doubt that no 
other decade has witnessed economic ex- 
perimentation on so impressive a scale and 
whatever be the results of these ex- 
periments, the claim can hardly be denied 
that control of national economies has pio- 
gressed to a degree which would probably 
have shocked the economists of yore In 
fiscal jjolicy and monetary management, 
regulation is practically complete and if 
greater progress towards a freer and 
sounder economic order was not possible. 
It was because of a lack of a real con- 
sensus of opinion in its favour and also 
because of the large cleavages on the poli- 
tical front Its direct result was the abnor- 
mal emphasis on what are called autarchic 
conceptions, which inevitably caused a 
narrow'ing dow n of outlook and w'lth it the 
creation of a number of safety valve 
devices designed to insulate national 
economies from the stresses and strains 
which an inharmonious economic order 
must iierforce set up The nse of the 
dictatorships W'as largely resi>onsible for a 
number of new alignments in general 
economic policy, but neither can the other 
nations wholly escape blame for their 
tragic inability to evolve economic policies 
tliat would promote mutual wellbeing 
The existence of bilateral trade agreements 
and of most-favoured-nation treatment 
clauses in the commercial relationships of 
some of the great Powers is an instance in 
point 

It was thus inevitable that attention 
came to be concentrated exclusively on 
manipulation of whatever sort and m all 
spheres This art of management has 
been carried almost to the point of perfec- 
tion in the monetary sphere ; and to the 


extent that a stable external value for 
currencies has contributed to smoother 
trade relationships, progress has been 
made But the world is still far from the 
stage when it could claim to have hit upon 
the means of avoiding recurrent economic 
depressions , and, in spite of the incom- 
paiable contributions of academic econo- 
mists on this fascinating subject, and in 
spite of the valiant New Deal expenments 
of Mr Roosevelt in America, economic 
statesmen can hardly claim that a cure for 
depression has been found and that stabi- 
lity of prices and of purchasing power can 
be assured No wonder then that belief 
m the existence of a trade cycle still per- 
sists, despite the obviously unscientific 
touch about it In the academic camp, of 
course, disputations have been many as 
to the relative merits of laissez fatre and 
collectivist economic planning , and it is 
significant that Mr J B Condliffe in a 
recent address to the Intematioiml 
Chamber of Commerce has taken a partial 
swing away from collectivist and free-trade 
economics to a modified form of it, which 
IS in a sense midway between the two 
extremes Apparently, economic thought 
has not developed sufficiently to put forth 
a recipe for depressions Even to-day, it 
IS doubtful whether all the lessons of the 
Great Depression have been taken to heart 
— and the fiscal year 1938-39 saw the pro- 
gress of another depression, that save for 
its mild intensity, was not far unlike its 
predecessor A system that never really 
had recovered from the Great Depression 
in the sense of rising above the need for 
control and regulation and was at a lo^ 
to know how to stabilise recovery when it 
did come, was saved at the bnnk of 
another great depression only by the huge 
armament expenditures and by the fear of 
ever imminent war World economy, 
which was hovenng fitfully between^ the 
play of natural forces and that of obstinate 
controls, had even in March, 1939 to adjust 
itself slowly to the war that even then 
was coming on 

The year 1938-39 differed from its 
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fore-rimners m some essential details 
Alike for the iniitimerable developments 
in the purely financial sphere, and for the 
violent changes in currency values all the 
world over, all no doubt caused by the 
recurrent political crises, 1938-^ is 
unique There uas no dearth of crises, 
political or financial , but as the nations 
were forewarned, the adverse effects of 
these crisis on the monetary system uere 
in most cases fully cushioned 

The year 1938-39 differed from the other 
years m some other details The post 
1^9 depression lasted up to 1932 in winch 
year the first traces of a business recovery 
were witnessed 1932-37 witnessed the 
prepress of this recovery, after which came 
a recession, which many still hesitate to 
charactense as a depression owing to its 
hesitant course and occasional spasms of 
improved activity In 1938-39, the pro- 
gMem of this recession was arrested and 
business recovery was witnessed m most 
conntnes , and this year*s survey m» to 
that extent, a pleasant record of the step> 
taken by the world to arr^t the decline 
and help a revival. The recession of 
1937-38 has features comparable with thc^ 
of the 1929-31 depression But if it has 
been shortlived it is necessary to examine 
how the recession was arrested and what 
form the efforts toviards this end took in 
different parts of the world 

Depression m both instances first 
start^ with the USA and spread gra- 
dually to the majority of industrialized 
countries. And since depression m an 
industrialised country results m a decline 
in the purchasing power, the conntnes 
which depend upon the production and 
export of primary commodities were 
adversely affected and as their demand foi 
imports show^'ed the usual delay m adjust 
ing itself to the low^'er value of their ex- 
ports, they w^ere faced again with a severe, 
pressure upon their foreign exchange posi- 
tion Blit in the case of the 1937 recession 
two factors accounted for the arrest of its 
progress ; which were absent in the case 
of the 1928-^ depression Firstly, the 
USA administration was prompt in ini- 
tiating a policy of monetary expansion and 
of increased expenditure on public works 
and other avil purpe^es This policy m 
the USA was soon acccmpanied by 
simikr changes in other countnes. In 
I9®0, on the other hand, there wm no such 
etwscKms attempt to o&et ^ptessm® by a 
pubhe works programme ; on the 
cxmtraiy, &ere were deflatirmary naeasinres 
« 2 mni»ifaori% nndertatej tlm ^tes, the 


stability of whose currencies were threat- 
ened by the cessation of foreign lending 
and export of internal c apital The second 
decisive factor that influenced the arrest 
of the recession was State expenditure on 
armaments Xo doiilit, in couiitnes like 
the United Kingdom and hhaiice and the 
USA, expenditure on ainmmtnts had 
not developetl on the ^ine scale as in the 
totalitamn States Nevertheless, the sub- 
stantial increases in expciidituie on arma- 
ments during 1938 and the prosfKfCt of 
still greater increases during this fmr 
constituted an impcrtant factor in the 
nmmtenance of ecoaoinsc activity* 

Exceptions there are, to tins generalisa- 
tion In France, for instance, one neces 
sary condition for a rehabilitation of the 
national economy was a reduction of 
interest rates, an of the mternal 

monetary conditions and a reversal of the 
social ixilicy that the short-lived Blum 
Cabinet initiated stabilising the 

currency, increasing the woikmg hours in 
factories and decreasing wages, M. 
Reynaud initiatod a senes of eco- 
nomic and financial measures. The 
release from restrictive controls did the 
tnek in France and expenditure on 
armament only accelerated the pace of 
progress In the case of Germany, the 
effect of the recession ni the free countries 
was only indirect, thnnigh the reduce! 
demand for German exports Nazi 
Germany has a closed economy and since 
armament equipment has been the accept- 
ed policy, the effect of trade rmemm 
reflected m the excess of imi>orts, which 
had to be financed in large Jiart by the use 
of gold and foreign exchange gamed from 
the incorporation of Austria and C/echm 
lovakia Internal iuljustmeiit, how^ever, 
was not possdde in her case since all 
Iiossible adjustments had alreadv iKen 
made, with the result that the effects of 
depression m the outside world could be 
met only by increased government controls 
and stricter rationing of law materials and 
food-stuffs not to mention the later deve- 
lopment of issuing tax certificates Jaiian* 
too, was similarly placed as Geriiianv, hei 
problem being to finance the import of 
essential commcKlities and iiiainuin expen- 
diture cm armaments I'he measnrrs 
taken were not dissimilar th«Ne 

adopted by Cermany. Raiv material 
supplies were strictly rationed ; limita- 
tions were pla:ied on ciomeslic con- 
sumption ; there were some uaiia- 
portot increases in taxation ; there 
wm a vigorous savings oampaifii ; awl 
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Goverament bonds were sold m excep 
tioiially low denonniiations Adjustment, 
however, was not so easy m the case of 
aKncultural countries that depended for 
their prosperity upon export of their pro- 
<Iiicts These countries met the situation 
by allowing: their cunencies to depreciate 
or by imposing: or strengthening measures 
of exchange control Estates like the 
Argentine, Austiaha, New Zealand, India 
and Ecuador lost considerable amounts of 
their gold holdings In these states, the 
recovery from the effects of the lecession is 
attributable more to the working of natural 
forces than to conscious efforts or ex- 
penditure on armaments 
But these are only exceptions The 
pace had been set by the USA and the 
U In the one it was the reversal of 
monetary policy, from restriction to one of 
expansion, and m the other it was arma- 
ment expenditure The one is normal, the 
other IS abnormal If the war had not 
intervened, the progress that the USA 
initiated would have been maintained and 
have spread its beneficial effects to other 
countries as well , but the war has brought 
in a nexv factor Economic fiuctuatxons 
are no longer subject to the laws of a 
normal or peace economy The tendencies 
of w’^ar economy had already begun to make 
their mark even towards the close of 1938 
The effect of this tendency on the trad- 
ing position of countries is revealed by the 
formation of economic blocs Empire 
trade has become more important in the 
cases of such countries as the United 
Kingdom, France, the Netherlands and 
Italy Sugh trade has been encoiitaged by 
preferential tariffs, and most favoured 
nation treatment Currency stability it- 
self stimulates trade and since successful 
commercial agreements are easily effected 
between members of the same currency 
bloc the progress in thus direction has 
indeed been rapid Those who cannot 
boast of an empire have the institution of 
exchange controls and exchange clearing 
to fall back upon as m the case of 
Germany and Italy Thus, in foreign 
trade, where economists and politicians 
have deplored the tendency towards 
canalisation of trade and have hoped to see 
some liberalisation of it through removai 
of trade barriers, they had to* content 
themselves with the spectacle of two dis- 
tinct commercial policies developing and 
operating side bjr side with full vigour — 
on the one hand," there are countries such 
as Germany whose trade is organised bila- 


terally through clearing and quantitative 
control of impoits, whose foreign ex- 
changes are closely regulated and whose 
exports are frequently directly subsidised, 
while on the other there are countries, 
typified by the USA whose foreign 
exchanges remain uncontrolled and whose 
imports are restricted by the tariff rather 
than by quantitative quotas Commercial 
policy has been increasingly influenced by 
the desire to increase self-sufficiency in 
case of war, and multilateral or free trade 
has thus had one more year of restrictions, 
superseded as it has been by bilateral trade 
pacts The U K has, of late, shown 
certain signs of relaxing her desire to 
preserve her empiie’s trade to herself by 
seeking to free the Dominions from some 
of the fetters of Imperial preference The 
Agreements concluded with the USA 
last year and the responsibilities assumed 
under the Export Credits Guarantee Bill, 
give the impression that the system of 
Imperial Preference has given place to one 
of liberal agreements The League eco- 
nomic Survey mentions this fact as a 
salutary instance of a liberal tendency in 
the field of international trade, but it is 
perhaps a moot point whether the libera- 
lism displayed by Great Britain spnngs 
from a genuine desire to free international 
trade from its present shackles or actuated 
merely by diplomatic considerations dictat- 
ed by war or near-w^ar conditions 
Perhaps too much of optimism tbat inter- 
national trade can once again be free at 
least in the near future may not be war- 
ranted , for now that the war is on, control 
has been the w'-atchword and measures that 
might savoui of totalitarianism in peace 
time automatically acquire sanction m war- 
time, so that during the currency of the 
war, not only is trade bound to be canalis- 
ed, but business activity will be increasing- 
ly conditioned by war considerations 

1938-39 has thus demonstrated that 
lecession could be tackled by well-directed 
monetary policies and planned expendi- 
ture, that the immediate effects of a busi- 
ness regression have been as satisfactorily 
withstood as the ultimate effects and that 
armament spending is not always necessary 
to stimulate business revival though the 
contrary may indeed appear to be the case 
These are valuable lessons that cannot fail 
to leave their impress on financiers and 
economists who may be destined to guide 
the affairs of States 
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“International Finance in 1938-39’- can 
convey but an inadequate idea of the 
host of developments in the monetary 
world, wlych the year under review' 
witnessed As the year which saw sharp 
changes m the financial fortunes of most 
countries and, in particular, in the 
values of W'oild currencies, 1938-39 has 
an enduiinif interest for the historian, an 
interest which is further heightened by the 
impact of colossal reaimanient expendi- 
tures on currency values and financial 
stability m general Alike in the degree 
of perfection w Inch monetary manage- 
ment had attained in the more important 
countries, in the steady rehabilitation of 
gold in world economy, and m the multi- 
fariou 5 developments on the Anglo- 
American monetary front, the past year has 
a umque interest The largescale move- 
ments of capital to America, with their 
concomitant in. mammoth additions to the 
gold holdings of the ITmted States, the 
frequent doubts about the gold policy of 
the Administration were, no doubt, the 
direct result of the recurrent political 
crises m Europe \nd their most obvious 
result was the steady depreciation of sterl- 
tng, despite the precautions taken by the 
U K authonties France staged a 
wonderful recovery, back to financial 
solvency, thanks to the complexion of the 
ruling government and also to the patrio- 
tism of the Frenchman , and capital, 
under M Reynaud’s regime, flowed back 
to France to make money cheap there, and 
generally, to augment the resources of 
the Treasury sufficient to foot the bill of 
a colossal rearmament programme with- 
out impairing national solvency It 
was inevitable that the recovery of the 
franc liad to he partly at the expense of 
the sterling which had enough difficul- 
ties m other directions Of the Conti- 
nental currencies, the guilder and the 
belga were, doubtless, susceptible to 
recurrent touts of weakness, due to 
Amsterdam’s attraction as a centre for 
refugee capital in the first instance, and, 
m the case of the belga, due partly to the 
2 


instability of government and, partly, to 
the movement in favour of the franc, 
which tended to depress the belga 

It would thus be seen that the fortunes 
of the dollar, the poimd, franc, belga and 
guilder were closely interlinked The 
fear of war was responsible for the 
currents that swayed currencies and for 
the switching off of capital on a large 
scale across the Atlantic Gold naturally 
came into its own The impoitance of 
1938-39 for world finance resides, there- 
fore, in its being both a year of unsettle- 
nient and one of preparation for the 
upheaval that lay not far ahead of 1938-39 

First, to begin with trade, the down- 
ward trend of economic activity, that com- 
menced in the middle of 1937 and became 
more pronounced towards the close of 
1908, seemed partly to have been arrested 
by June, 1938, when the USA expen- 
enced the first symprtoms of a recovery 
movement in the offing From that 
month, there was an improvement in 
stock and commodity prices and a rise in 
industrial activity, all of which were 
subsequently duly reflected in an upswing 
of trade in many countries September, 
however, was full of political shocks, 
which could not but undermine the power 
of the new recovery movement, and on the 
eve of Munich, the markets of the world, 
including those of India, expenenced 
severe declines m pnees all round 
Gilt-edged secunties sagged heavily, the 
sterling-dollar rate went down, the fight 
of capital to New York was m full swing 
and tons of gold were exported to 
America Ihiring the September crisis, 
the British 3| per cent War Loan fell 
from £ 00 ' to ^99 in the course of a single 
day, while the sterling-dollar rate sank to 
$4 60 from $4 73 overnight And this 
appreciation of the dollar had m fact been 
going on for some time previously, 
owing to the unfavourable balance of 
payments position for the U K and 
ownng to a suspiaon of overvaluation m 
the pound as against the dollar 
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ReainaMii3a®ti.t Fmatice 

The Mtinich settlement of the Czecfi 
crisis, however, brought relief and a new 
spell of economic activity commenced 
For, Munich more than ever emphasised 
the backwardness of British defences , and 
Britain had to take as much advantage of 
the twilight peace ushered m by Mimicli 
as she conld, to further her defences 
Hence 'the remarkable intensification of 
British rearmament programme during 
the last quarter of 19^ The mammoth 
defence expenditure of more than 
millions had its inevitable effect on indus- 
trial activity in the U K and employ- 
ment figures went up In fact, so quickly 
were the nation^s resources of employment 
used np and so fully that, by the close 
of the fiscal year, economists like Profes- 
sor Cassell had no doubt that Britain w^as 
in for a period of inflation Btmng this 
penod, markets were generally depressed 
as a result of the increasing dominance 
exercised by political trends over them , 
and the economies of all countnes under- 
went a transformation w^hose mam course 
was towards self-sufficiency The autarchic 
conception gained more adherents, as the 
* ^controlled economy of the totalitarian 

countries seemed to have acquired an un- 
suspected amount of economic potential 
Exchange control, bilateral treaties, clear- 
agreements and the whole host of de- 
vices, with which fascist countnes 
buttress^ their economies rveakened by 
the strain of rearmament, gamed in publi- 
city though not in popularity The sub- 
servience of economics to politics w^as 
becoming more and more complete 

Capital Movetnetits 

While this is the broad trend of national 
economies in their reactions to the political 
phenomena, there have been a number of 
unique developments m the purely mone- 
taiy sphere — developments that make 
1938-39 easily the most memorable year 
since England went off the gold standard 
The financial vicissitudes of the sterling- 
dollar axis were indeed such as to over- 
shadow every other development and to 
these we must now address ourselves The 
mammoth gold and capital movements 
between America and the European 
countnes, the slow and steady fall m the 
external value of sterling, and the changes 
in French financial history, all bore the 
M impress of a new congen^ of financial 
chreumstances, of the birth of a new mone- 
tary struggling to be bora against 

the dogged iflioging of financi^s to old 


ideas of monetary fimctiomng—ideas that 
clay after day were feeling the full iiiijiact 
of the growing need for change A cor- 
rect, even if pedantic, coiiimentarv 
world finance in 1938-39 should leallv 
commence with the dying convulsions of 
the dollar scare that began in and 

end u ith the summary exit vi I>r Schacht 
from the Reichsbank These points of 
arrival and departure are synilxdical of the 
nevy pliase whose chief charactenstic is the 
putting away of the ok! notions of emrenev 
management and trade 

U S- Gold Policy 

The most outstanding feature of the year 
IS, however, the definite rehahihlation of 
gold m monetary affairs In iWB, gob! 
may be said to have come into its own 
And for this development, tlic monetary 
policy of the IT S A was not a little 
responsible Not only did the devaluation 
scare ^die down, Imt the readiness of the 
Americans to recognise the imiKirtanrc 
of gold was the chief factor in 
international finance There was a 
lurking uneasiness no doubt, but 
that was dispelled by the pulihcation of 
the correspondence between IVIr ^forgen- 
than, Secretary of the IT S Treasury* and 
Senator Wagner, in which Mr Jforgenthau 
made the Treasury’s policy exphet In 
1938, U S Gold stocks increased bv 
millions, which really exceeded, the world 
production that vear And during the 
first few months of 1939, there uas a fur- 
ther increase of $1300 millions, so that bv 
May, the XT S stocks of gold amounted to 
65 per cent of the world’s stocks It iv 
this that prompted Senator Wagner to ask 
why the Treasury should no! stop its gold 
purchases As Ch.mmm of the Siuiate 
Committee on Banking and Currciicv, 
vSenator Wagner’s <uiestion had partinilai 
significance ; and Mr lV%igentliau*s replies 
can therefore be taken as tantamount to a 
true declaration of official |>olicv»' 

Here we can only summarise theni At 
the outset, the Secretary pointed out that 
the continued influx of gold to the USA 
was really the corollary of a iiiovenrieiit of 
capital to the States, uhich itself wm a 
reflection of the prevalent political uncer- 
tainty in Europe The conclmion, there- 
fore, is that, only if political troubles in 
Europe cease, the question of redistnbu- 
tion of the world ^s gold can he tackled , 
and for the USA there is no alternative 
policy now This assertion should 
therefore reinforce the confidence in gold 
now on the rise again And as war 
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drew near, it only increased except in 
stray instances where the possibility of 
governments confiscating gold for purposes 
of war was feared Mr Morgenthau's 
replies contain almost an assurance that 
the abandonment of gold as a medium of 
international payments is too remote a 
contingency to bother us now 
The Weakxiess of Stedmg 

For sterling, 1938-39 was an altogether 
eventful year in that a number of influences 
were simultaneously contributing to its 
gradual deineciation The tendency be- 
came pronounced only towards the end of 
the financial year, when the ‘‘Magmot 
of the pound was created, by the 
augmentation of the resources of the 
Stabilisation Fund and the revaluation of 
the gold assets of the Issue Department in 
the Bank of England The weakening 
trend of sterling in 1938 may be accounted 
for firstly, by the contraction of British ex- 
ports, which w^as inevitable at a time when 
almost the entire productive capacity 
of the n^ition was being harnessed to the 
production of armaments , secondly, there 
was a more than puma facie probability 
that sterling was overvalued in relation to 
the dollar, on the basis of the relative 
price trends in the two countries , thirdly, 
London was losing its importance as the 
receptacle of international funds, and the 
rise of Amstterdam, New York, etc , as a 
haven for funds became accentuated , 
fourthly, the persistent capital transfers 
from London m-ainly on account of political 
uncertainties to safer places , fifthly, the 
withdrawal from London of Continental 
balances and in particular, the huge repa- 
triation of French capital that went on 
throughout the latter half of 1938-39 , 
sixthly, of gradual withdraw^al of the 
balances of the sterling bloc area, whose 
balances w ere tending to decrease in 
volume The existence of the sterling 

bloc has not always been beneficial to 
Britain It %\as certainly true at one time 
when London was the major repository of 
foreign funds and the sterling bloc 
countries kept their surplus balances in 
London Towards the latter half of 
1938-39, this state of affairs hardly ob- 
tained Both internal pressure on their 
own currencies and fear of a depreciated 
sterling caused large withdrawals of funds 
by the countries of the sterling bloc The 
relationship of Britain to the sterling bloc 
countries has not always been an unmixed 
blessing by any means The weakness of 
both the belga and the guilder could have 
often been a source of constant embarass- 


ment, but these two are not in the hlcm 
In fact, pressure at home caused the 
Belgian aii<i Dutch authorities to sell their 
dollar balances, so that sterling was actu- 
ally the gamer 

Thus, a huge combination of circums- 
tances existed for bringing down the ex- 
ternal value of sterling No wonder then 
that in February 1939 and in the following 
months,, extensive measures had had to 
be undertaken to defend sterling against 
the adverse currents of domestic and ex- 
ternal finance These fall into two cate- 
gories — those for strengthening the re- 
sources of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account and those intended to discourage, 
if not prevent, speculative transactions in 
sterling The one category was ns impres- 
sive as the other , while no less than £^) 
million of gold went to swell the assets 
of the Account, there were nlso a senes of 
restrictions on gold and forward transac- 
tions, amounting in the mam to a pale 
form of exchange control The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer openly requested the 
co-operation of the City m implementing 
the unofficial embargoes , and both lending 
and export of capital for investment in 
American securities were not permitted, 
except with permission The significance 
of the embargoes lay in the fact that, prior 
to their enforcement, a huge bear position 
existed , and afterw^-ards the bear covering 
operations appreciably helped to pull up 
the cross -1 ate 

The positive implications of strengthen- 
ing the exchange fund deserve treatment 
in some detail, because it, really, led to 
far-reaching changes in the system of 
British public finance 

On February 1, the Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer introduced in the House 
of Commons the Currency and Bank Notes 
Bill, 1939, which sought to replace the 
Currency and Bank Notes Act of 1928 
The proposed measure was the logical se- 
quel to the large gold transfer of 
i,20D, 000,000 from the Issue Department 
of the Bank of England to the Exchange 
Equalisation Account The transfer in- 
volved, as everywhere knows, a consider- 
able stepping-up of the fiduciary note cir- 
culation from ;£230 millions to ;£[400 
millions, an increase which far exceeded 
anything contemplate by the Government 
when framing the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act of 1928 It had, therefore, been 
expected that the new Act would be re- 
quire in order to place on a permanent 
footing the newer changes in the fiduciary 
note issue, necessitate by the change in 
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tlie g<?ld assets of the Stabilisation Fund 
The New Act had its genesis m this fact 
The significance of the new Bill resides 
less m Its legalising the expansion of the 
fiduciary circulation than ni the fact that 
It sought to uitrodnce changes both m the 
valuation of the gold reserve backing ad- 
justment of the note issue to the reserve 
As these are of vital importance m under- 
standing the present course of Bntish 
monetary policy, it seems desiralfic 
to give a Ml objective account of the 
changes intended, before passing on to 
their implications to the sterling exchange 
or t%e gold policy of the government 

One of the cardinal pioiusions of the new 
measure is that the assets lielund the Bank 
of England's note circulation, namely, gold 
and securities are hereafter to be revahwl 
each week at market prices. In other 
words, the elahoiate accountancy fiction, 
kept up studiously all these years of eva- 
luating the gold reserve m the l^siie 
Department of the Bank only at the nomi- 
nal prices of S5s per standard ounce (the 
Statutory price') is to be dispensed wuth 
The revaluation of both the gold and se- 
curities take place at prices certified by 
the Bank of England on the basis of pre- 
vailing market questions 

The second point of importance is that, 
after the revaluation of the resent of the 
Issue Department at market jinces every 
week, any dispanty, between the revalued 
figure and the amount of notes outstanding 
will be made up, not by adjusting the 
volume erf the notes issued to the backing 
m the reserve, but fay making the requisite 
alterations m the value of such backing 
through, say, transfer of gold or securities 
to or from the Issue Department to the 
Account In other words, the emphasis is 
shifted to the total notes issued frcmi the 
reserve backing the arculation , and wdiat 
w^ould determine the position of the Issue 
Department at any time would be the 
volume of notes outstanding with the 
public 

This, it will readily be admitted, is a 
revolutionary clmnge and marks the end 
of one phase of currency management, 
which started m 1931 with the inception of 
the Exchange Account as a sort of shock 
absorber for the pound The change fur- 
ther emphasises that the note issue is not 
to be determined automatically by clianges 
in the size of the gold reserve But it ^d 
mst imply that the Treasory meant to sfcaM- 
li»& note issue at 'the figure amved at 
by aiding the jjfiSW millioak of the fidu- 
ciary imm to tl» first writtemp value of 


the gold reserve in the I^siic Dc^partment 
The Tieasuiy can still effect gold transfers 
from the Issue De|Mirtnient to the Ex- 
change Equalisation Account or vu e z^ersa, 
over and above the transfeis necessaiy for 
correcting weekly varmtions clue to 
changes in the market price of gold Tlie 
present Act is not indeed unmiiidful of 
these needs, and accordingly contains defi- 
nite provisions authorisuig such tiansfei^ 
from the Issue Department to and from the 
Account, and also stipulating tiwt all sue h 
transfers of gold are to be evaluated at 
the same price as the last weekly valua- 
tions It follows that the authorities can 
still expand or contiact the volume of 
notes issued by suitable alterations m tlie 
gold reserve by means of tiaiisfcrs , and 
these can alwa>s be made by suitable 
Treasury minutes Thus, the vieve that 
the note issue has been stabilised oi that 
the authorities have lost their fieedom to 
alter the note issue as of yore would be 
seen to be enoneons It now remains to 
inquire how far and whether tlie vceekly 
representation of the |K>sition of the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England wdiilcl 
convey a truer picture of current condi- 
tions as a result of these changes A 
regulansation of the entire accounting 
side of tlie Bank's transactions seemeil to 
be long over-due, if only to triable Conti 
nental financial circles to appraise the 
position of the Hntisli <iurtn<v roirectly 
The complexities involved in entering the 
transaction of the Bank at the noimiml 
price of 85s per oiiiKe ha\*e been nil 
merous , and have in fact given consider 
able room for misunderstandings on the 
Continent 

The new Act was thus definitelv indicii 
tive of the British Treasi 2 i> \ dtsne to mass 
its gold reserv''e m an attt inpl to ionvince 
the foreign public that there is iii- 

trmsically wrong with Bntish fiiwiices 
These dejiartures from accepted jiolicv 
afford one more instance of the extieiiie 
flexibility that is the under lying idea and 
the keynote of tlie managed currency 
regime that was ushered in 1932 The 
stress and strains of present day 
finance pxovude an irrefiagable case 
for mamtammg elasticity m the British 
Government's monetary policy The 
new Currency Act which aliiic»t 
guarantee a d# /acle stable pricf‘ 
for goM, need hardly be viewed tsiince» 
especially as it also conveyed the atsurtnee 
that deflationary poliaes will not be per- 
su^. Ifce New Act is important for them 
rmsam Th© Bank Rtten hj» mm tern 
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purged of the element of artificiality in- 
volved lu keeping to the old price , the 
Exchange Account is strencjthened , the 
country's total resources in gold are made 
easier to handle , and a further break with 
the past may also be seen in the throwing 
off of the control exercised hitherto by the 
gold stock over the currency in circula- 
tion The British Currency Notes Act of 
1939 IS a most important chapter in finan- 
cial history 

Make Shift Policies 

Looking back at 1938-39 in retrospect, 
one might say that the developments 
dnectly relevant to international finance 
are the generally downward movement of 
the gold value of national currencies, the 
admittedly tentative revaluation of the 
gold assets of central banks in a large 
group of countries, the combination of the 
desire to maintain stability of exchange 
with a readiness to effect changes m the 
external value of the national currency 
and the strengthening of the machinery 


for that purpose There is no doubt that 
the majority of nations are determined iio-t 
to make any premature return to interna- 
tional gold standard or any other unitary 
system All countries are painfully aware 
of the incompatibility of meeting current 
stiains on the national economies with pre- 
depression ideas of free trade, international 
gold standard etc The importance of 
1938 may therefore be said to lie m the 
attempt to continue indefinitely makeshift 
policies, without any idea of going back to 
the gold dollar This, of course, would 
not be so easy or profitable but for the 
adherence of the w^orld's biggest financial 
power to gold standard The stability of 
the American currency in terms of gold 
permits the stability of values in the large 
sterling aiea and the preservation of 
economic order in countries like France, 
which frankly regard the gold value of 
their currencies as only a tentative fixing 
Hence the paramount impoitance of 
American gold policy 
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1 NEW TRENDS IN PROVINCIAL FINANCE i 

I I 


The 1939-40 budget is the third of those 
formulated by popular mmistnes Ihe hrst 
had necessarily to be of tlie loutme kind, 
particularly in the Congress provin^,es where 
the Congress Paity decided to accept olhte 
only after the close of the hist quarter of the 
financial yeai No signiiicant departure 
from traditional policy could be effected in 
the second, partly because one year was too 
short a period for giring sluixi to germinal 
ideas and partly beacuse the Ministers took 
time to become thoroughly familiar with the 
contours of the financial position and, more, 
its potentiahties Another routine budget 
would have been politically dangerous, as 
the electorate has been taught by the 
vigorous propaganda of earlier days to expect 
a speedy inauguration of ameliorative 
measures 

It IS natural therefore that tiie budgets, for 
1939-40 should reveal more clearly the mam 
features of pubhc finance in a regime of 
popular Government And the budgets of 
the three major Provinces afford sufficient 
matenai to enable an appraisement of the 
broad trends of finanaal policy in the 
regime of provmaal autonomy 

But it must be realised that of the three 
major provinces of Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras, Bengal has little or no similarity 
with the other two. Not only is Bengal 
outside the orbit of Congress control, but 
the mam features of her finances are 
even fundamentally different from those 
of the other two Presidencies The 
difference m the Party m Power means 
that the Bengal Government does not owe 
the same allegiance as the Congress govern- 
ments to the comparatively sentimental part 
of the Congress programmes for the masses 
The Bengal Government does not feel called 
upon to root out the dnnk evil and the finan- 
cial adjustments which go with a policy of 
prohibition are thus obviated What is 
more, the Bengal Budget does not depend to 
any appreciable extent on excise and the 
drink evil is not as widely prevalent among 
the xnasses of Bengal as among those of other 
provinces There is not therefore the same 
need fca: ftantic search for new sources of 


rfvenue which the Congress OovemuieiUs 
under the pressure of Prohibition are obliged 
to institute- As for additional funds to in- 
ciease expenditure on sotial seivicis, the 
Niemeyer Award and tlie tiuaiuia! aiijust- 
ments in the two, thne jtais Infou* the in- 
auguration of provincial autonomy iuiM 
given tins province more resouices than most 
Congress Piovmces will be atile to tmd b> 
courageous schemes of new taxation Con- 
sick ring that natioiibuilding departments in 
Bengal had a very limited outlay duung the 
greater part of dyaxchic leginie, the increases 
which are now possible should satisfy foi the 
present the natural demand for more ex- 
penditure which follows the advent of a 
jxipular government It must be remember- 
ed at the same time that some o' the new 
taxes which the Congress Governments aie 
now levying had been imposed in Bengal 
even in the pre-autonomy regime, notably 
the electricity tax ihus the absence alike 
of any large excise revenue and of ieivour 
for prohibition, the receipt of new revenues 
from the Centre about the time of the inaugu- 
ration of provincial autonomy, the imiiosition 
of some new taxes towards the close of the 
diarchic regime and the low level-, of ex- 
penditure that obtained lecently, these are 
factors which make the jxisition of Bengal 
different from other piovinccs Neverthe- 
less, It should not be overi<x>ked that the 
Presidencies are tending towards a funda- 
mental similarity While on the one hand, 
Bengal is increasing the outlay on nation- 
building expenditure, the other Piovintes 
are, so to say, marking time. The depen- 
dence of Madras and Bombay on excise reve- 
nue IS being reduced to that of Bengal and 
it is by no means improbable that Benral, 
too, by the time other Provinces complete 
the Prohibition programme, would wipe out 
her excise revenue, that is, if she gets a Con- 
gress coahtion 

To the extent that Bengal is free from 
immediate financial problems, it is to Madras 
and Bombay that we have to look for the 
new trends The similanty between the two 
provinces ans^ from the fact that both the 
Provmces denve an exase revenue of about 
Rs 4 crores and both are comnutted 
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passionately and irxetnevably to a policy of 
prohibition Bat the similanty stops at that 
point For neither in point of ultimate tax- 
able resources, that is, the wealth of the peo- 
ple, nor m the expectation of revenue from 
the Centre with the improvement in general 
conditions can Madras compare with 
Bombay Bombay's percentage share of the 
income-tax is much higher than that of 
Madras And while Bombay is the leading 
industnal province, industrialisation m 
Madras has just begun 

It IS natural, therefore, that while there is 
similarity of objectives, the methods and the 
pace with which they are pursued should 
vary widely Not only the difference in re- 
sources but also the nearness of the Mahatma 
to Bombay impels its Government to force 
the pace of progress in regard to prohibition 
Madras is obliged to saenhee excise revenue 
only at the rate of about 20 lakhs a year, 
while m Bombay the Hon Mr Latthe decid- 
ed to forgo Rs ij crores in the confidence 
that the nch province, whose financial affairs 
he administered, would be well able to put 
forth the requisite amount from other 
sources It is significant that m the second 
full year of the Congress Ministry in Madras, 
the financial effects of prohibition were 
sought to be offset by an increase of Re 1-8-0 
per gallon on country spint And Mr C 
Rajagopalachan in his Budget speech made 
it clear that m his passion for prohibition he 
would not impair the stability of the finances 
of the Province 

Behind the differences in the pace of pro- 
hibition, however, lies the identity of aim, 
the replacement of excise revenue by other 
measures of taxation more acceptable to 
the pnnciples of the Congress Government 
The significance of this replacement, the 
means by which it is achieved and the inci- 
dence of such means on the financial system 
form the most important aspects of the finan- 
cial policy of the Congress Governments It 
IS interesting that the significance of Prohibi- 
tion has lately been shifted from the moral 
and ethical plane to the plane of equitable 
taxation Hitherto, we rarely heard of the 
excise revenue as being an unsound and 
inequitable form of taxation iMahatma 
Gandhi was content to denounce it as being 
based on the devastation of the homes of the 
working classes But both Mr Latthe and 
Mr Rajagopalachan had come to regard pro- 
hibition not merely as a matter of moral up- 
lift but as a measure aiming at the shifting 
of tax burdens from the poor to the shoulders 
of those who are able to bear them Mr 
Latthe objected to the characterisation of his 
new tax^ as additional taxation, since wnth 
the sacnfice of exose, they can only amount 
to ^ftmg of tax burdens. Strikingly similar 


sentiments were expressed by the Madras 
Premier The student of public finance will 
thus be justified in stripping prohibition of 
its customaiy sentimentality and regarding 
it pnmarily as a measure for re-distribution 
of tax burdens 

That it IS so in intent, we have no right 
to question But it remains to be seen whe- 
ther it will be so in effect And even if it 
proves to be so, the question will arise 
whether the substitutes will not so exhaust 
the taxable capacity of the comparatively 
well-to-do classes that no additional sources 
of revenue will be available Will the work 
of the Congress Governments stop with wip- 
ing out exicse and finding substitutes for it^ 
And if they mean to further national develop- 
ment, will not their new taxes affect those 
classes whom they have just now relieved 
of their load^ 

The embarrassments of the Congress mims- 
tnes arise precisely from these problems To 
the extent that the new taxes are a shifting 
of the burden, certain classes come in for an 
additional burden And the appeal for a 
spirit of sacnfice, of readiness to take on the 
responsibility for the uplift of the masses a 
common feature of the speeches not only of 
Mr Latthe and Mr C Rajagopalachan, but 
also of Mr Barker m Bengal, who has made 
more than a beginning in the new taxation 
The mam source of additional taxation in 
Bombay is house property in the cities of 
Bombay and Ahmedahad And the provi- 
sion that in cases of monthly rent of Rs 80 
the tax ought not to be passed to the tenant 
ensures that relief as a result of prohibition 
should reach the classes for whom the Gov- 
ernment intended it The condition is thus 
satisfied in this case, and the same may be 
said of the sales tax on petrol, which is con- 
sumed only by the well-to-do classes As for 
other sales taxes, it was pointed out long ago 
in these columns that, if they are to 3n[eld 
any appreciable relief to the Government, 
they will have to be levied on goods which 
are consumed by the masses This is not 
necessarily an objection to the tax, as mild 
indirect taxation even on the pnmary neces- 
sanes of life would still leave a large margin 
over excise, which the working classes will 
feel to be a relief The Sales Tax, however, 
has not yet taken definite form except m the 
case of petrol and, we might add, electricity 
Bombay has a tax on its staple commoditv 
cotton cloth Madras sought to reduce its 
incidence on the masses by levying a turn- 
over tax of a pie per Rs x,ooo. At the same 
time, the smaller trades are exempted by fix- 
ing a taxable minimum In the absence of 
any indications to the contrary, it is fair to 
presume that the scope of the turnover tax 
is to be unlimited In that case, the case of 
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the big merchants and exporters is, perhaps, 
even more deserving of sympathy and spe- 
cial consideration than that of ordinary 
vendors For those who have the biggest 
turnover have the narrowest margin of profits 
and the proposed levy might mean for many 
a merchant thorougWy undeserved poverty 
We prefer to thmk that the scope of the turn- 
over tax will be so determined as to make 
it an indirect taxation on a wide range of 
articles in common use By levying it on a 
business rather than a commodity no special 
hardships are involved for any one class, 
and the poorer classes whose contribution to 
the total turnover cannot be very heavy will 
then be enabled to retain the economic 
advantages of the policy of prohibition 

A general turnover tax with proper exemp- 
tions for big business and coupled witli a 
license for small traders below the minimum 
limit of the tuuKner tax will, doubtless, com- 
plete m course of time tht piocess of finding 
substitutes for excise revenue Bui thi‘ 
bigger problem of finding mmm of 
national reconstruction would still remain 
And one looks in vam in the budget speeches 
of Finance Ministers for indications of the 
financial policy m this regard It might be 
that the popular ministries expect their pre- 
sent measures not only to create comparative 
prosperity immediately, but to set in motion 
the forces which steadilj^ mcreasc < conomic 
well-bemg and with rt the taxable capaaty of 
the peopie Taxahon in any cauxdry can be 
no more than part of the national income 
And when the National income is low 
and the distribution of it is not such as 
to stimulate economic progress, the Govern- 
ment will naturally find it difficult even to 
find the wherewithal of ordinary adminis- 
tration The means of increasing the outlaw 
on nation-buildmg departments cannot, 
therefore, be found till the distributive 
mechanism is properly readjusted And in 
this process of readjustment, the scaling 
down of administrative costs cannot be evad- 
ed Mr C Rajagopalachan made it clear 


that while attempts are being made to shift 
the tax burdens from the poorer classes to tht* 
richer cl^es, money for increased expendi- 
ture on nation-buildmg departments will 
have to come at the outset from saving 
One may be sure that the provincial finance 
ministers will be increasingly insistent on 
their freedom to effect tluun even at the cost 
of services which are not under the rule- 
making powers of the procmcial govern- 
ments It IS not a little significant that 
almost every pnnmciai goccinment had 
already instituted considerable cuts in 
salanes but the immediate advantage of such 
action has been denied inasmuch as tlie relief 
from these costs can be realised only ovei a 
long period The cut m the seiviti‘s under 
the control of the Secretary of State will in- 
evitably l>ecome an imperative demand 
These questions form the borderland Indween 
finance and politics 

Mr Latthe for Ins pait, put foiuaid the 
demand for the immediate giant of Bombav\ 
share* of tlu im oine tax, no matter how the 
Central Goveinment p.iits with it C R 
in Madras expressed m hts budget s|H*f t h 
his impatience with the present regime m 
which he has to get on with an irtesjKinsible 
Centre His reference to the possibility of 
quitting from office sounded ominous But 
there is no denying that with conditions as 
they are the Congress Governments could 
not get far beyond what they have so aptly 
called the redistribution of tax burdens A 
part, at least, of the new expenditme for 
national reconstruction has to come from 
savings m the present administratiie costs 
And m a Province like Madras, it is harilh 
surprising that the Prenuic tJte 

Secretary of State for a cut m me salar es of 
service under his control The stage is 
reached when political problems do impinge 
on financial and economic problems And it 
IS to be hoped that the ilaiigus whuh 
threaten the inauguratiiui of resjxmsibility in 
the Centie will vanish and the thuMds of 
constructive policy will not be snapped 
abruptly 





I A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PROVINCIAL i 


ECONOMY 



In the following articles, an attempt %$ 
made to give a bird's eye view of the 
economic life of each province tn India Our 
atm %s to encourage the habit of taking a 
comprehensive view of the economy of each 
province Such a habit is not merely destr-- 
able for its own sake ; it is of great national 
importance at a tune like the present, since, 
with the inauguradion of provincial economy. 


and national and regional planning schemes 
in the air, each Provincial Government feels 
called upon to apply itself to economic recon- 
struction, and the people of each province 
will have to be prepared to help it intelligent- 
ly with their judgment and opinion To fact- 
litcde study new statistical secUons have 
been added to this section, the source 
being the "Statistical Abstract of India 
1936-37 " 


BENGAL 


Bengal is the most highly populated 
province m India The population m 1931 
was 50.1 milhon, which is very nearly one- 
sixth of that of India as a whole Amongst 
the major provinces of India, it is the most 
densely populated also While the popula- 
tion for 100 acres of sown area for British 
India IS only in Bengal it comes to as 
much as 213 Tlie growth of population by 
38 per cent m the Province dunng the last 
fifty years, however, is the same as that for 
the rest of India during the same penod 
Production of raw matenals fornis the 
prmcipal occupation of the people of India 
The following figures would be oi help in 
making a comparative study of the occupa- 
tion of the people in Bengal with that of 
India 

DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN 1931 

(Earners and dependents of both sexes) 

In Bengal In India 


1 

Exploitation of animals 

% 

% 


and vegetation 

68 84 

6711 

2 

Exploitation of minerals 
Industry 

029 

0^ 

S 

880 

997 

4 

TVansport 


158 

5 

Trade 

643 

515 

0 

Public Force 

0 41 

055 

7- 

8. 

Public Administration 
Professions and Liberal 

085 

064 

9 

Arts 

Persons living on their 

195 

150 


income 

017 

0,14 

10 

11 , 

Bomestac Services 
Insufficiently desmibed 

558 

7 . 0 s 


occupation 

482 

5.05 

12 - 

Unproductive 

3 

148 

105 


The percentage of peo^e livmg by the 
production of raw matenals is higher in 
Bengal than the aH-India figure Trans- 
port, trade, professions and liberal arts and 
persons living on their mcome, all claim a 
higher percentage in Bengal than of India 
as a whole The percentages in Bengal are 
less than those of India, in industry, public 
force, public administration and domestic 
service 

Agnculture is the main avocation of the 
people in Bengal as elsewhere in India. 
Although the sown area is orAy 29 4 million 
acres which is roughly about ohel-rffinith of 
the net sown area in British India, the land 
being exceptionally fertile, the agricultural 
mdustiy of Bengal is second to ftat of no 
other province m India Of the 29 4 
million acres, rice is cultivated in as much 
as 22 o million acres, other food grains and 
pulses are grown on i 7 million acres, jute 
IS grown on 2 2 million acres, oil seeds on 
I I million acres and the various other 
crops such as cotton, tea, spices, tobacco, 
fodder etc , on the remaining 2 4 milhon 
acres The acreage under rice cultivation 
m Bengal is not only the largest in India 
but also in the whole world Even Italy, 
which comes after India, in regard to acreage 
under rice cultivation in India itseS^ 
amoupis to 27 per cent B^gal contrL 
buted in 1936-37, 9,805,000 tons of rice out 
of the total Indian production of 31,0^,000 
tons The huge production of rice ^ in 
Bengal is rendered possible by the physical 
conation of the province such as ibe 
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IMPRESSIVE nCURES 


New Business in 1938 exceeds 
Life Assurance Fund exceeds 
Total Assurance m force exceeds 
Total Claims i>aid exceed 
Total Assets exceed 
Expense Ratio 


Rs. 1,80,00,000 

3.05.00. 000 
.. 12 , 00 , 00,000 
,, 2 , 20 , 00,000 

3.40.00. 000 
29-4% 
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DECLARED 

WHOLE 

LIFE 

R*- 18 per Rs. 1,000 p)er 


At the valuation as at 
31st December, 1935, on 
Current Rates of Premium 

ENDOWMENT 

ASSURANCE 

Rs. per Rs. 1 ,CH)0 per 


aimum 


annum 
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CALCUTTA 

'Phon. C.1 S726, S727 and 5728 


Branch and Agency Offices throughout India, Burma, 
Ccyion, BrHtsh East Africa cmd F ederated Idalay Spates 
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abundant supply of water whether by meaiM 
of annual floods or good rainfall, and als<5 
by the direct dependence of the population 
on it for their very food. 

After nee, jute which is the monopoly of 
India, IS the most important crop of Bengal 
Unlike nee, which is produced all over 
Bengal, jute production is mainly con- 
centrated in SIX districts — ^Mymensmgh, 
Tippera, Dacca, Rangpur, Fandpur and 
Patna The total area under jute in 
1931-32 in India was 1,845,216 acres and m 
I936-37> ^^539^933 acres Of this Bengal 
itself contributed 1,596,700 acres and 
2,154,800 acres respectively The rest was 
divided between Assam and Bihar and 
Onssa Indian production of jute in 1931, 
^932, I933> 1934^ 1935 and 1936 was 5 5, 
7 7 S 5. 72 and 7 9 million bales, 

respectively The world depression has hit 
the Bengal agnculturist hard The fall 
in the agncultural prices has told heavily 
on the agriculturists who form the major 
portion of the population. The agncul- 
tural indebtedness of Bengal was esti- 
mated at Rs 100 crores by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee On account 
of the ruinous fall in the price of agncultural 
produce, the indebtedness must at least be 
double now Tenants and Zemindars have 
been put to great difficulty m ever 
adequately meeting their rental charges to 
the Government The co-operative move- 
ment has been doing something in its usual 
way to help the agricultunsts but as would 
seem from the foregoing bnef account, by 
itself it cannot do anything appreciable to 
lighten the burden of indebtedness In 
February 1934, the Bengal Board of 
Economic Enquiry was constituted with a 
view to study the economic problems of 
the province with special reference to the 
rural problem and advise the Government 
of the measures that should be adopted 
As a result of the work of the Board, 
machmeiy has been set up for debt con- 
ciliation and adjustment m the rural areas 
by arbitration tribunals 

The Co-operative movement in this 
province, as elsewhere m India, has so long 
been an agricultural credit movement 
Since the agriculturist in the country is 
simply notorious for being bom m debt, 
wallowing m debt and d3nng m debt, no 
wonder attention has been focussed on the 
credit aspect of the movement to the detri- 
ment of the other aspects of co-operation 
Though the six years of world depression 
has affected the agncultural credit societies 
m this Province as m other provinces, the 
co-operative movement has not uiiduly 


suffered Amongst the major provinces in 
India, Bengal has the largest number of 
co-operative societies, after Punjab While 
the number of societies per 100,000 inhabi- 
tants m 1936-37 was 34 9 for all-India, m 
Punjab and Bengal it amounted to 92 2 and 
48 4 The total working capital of the co- 
operative societies m Bengal m 1936-37 was 
Rs 19 crores and 8 lakhs In regard to 
this, however, Bengal occupies the third 
place m India, after Punjab and Madras 

The co-operative credit societies in Bengal, 
as m other parts of India, cater only to the 
short-term credit needs of the agncultunsts. 
The supply of long-term credit is beyond 
the means of these societies as their fimds 
are mainly obtained from fixed deposits of 
one or two years and current deposits For 
effecting improvements m land, purchase of 
lands, cattle etc , these societies axe of very 
little help to the agncultunsts. For sudbi 
purposes land mortgage banks capable of 
supplying credit for penods ranging from 
5 to 15 or even 20 years are necessary. 
The co-operative land mortgage banks were 
first started in India only as recently as 
1920 While the land mortgage banking 
has made some appreciable headway in 
Madras, its progress m other provmces, 
especially in Ben^^ is neghgible In 1934, 
however, five land mortgage banks have 
been organised with a working capital of 
Rs. 2j lakhs 

The non-credit co-operative movement in 
India has been showmg some signs of 
animation only durmg the last few years 
Those which are absolutely peculiar to the 
Provmce may be bnefly noticed here. The 
anti-Malanal and Public Health societies 
are the most important of the non-credit 
co-operative societies of Bengal. When it 
IS remembered that Malana is one of the 
severest curses of Bengal, that out of 86,618 
villages m Bengal at least 60,000 are afflicted 
with the scourge and that it is req)onsiHfi 
for the death of 3 lakhs of people annually, 
the imperative need and importance of 
these societies would become immediately 
apparent Two of these societies were 

ongmally started in 1917 and in 1932-33 
they numbered 927 and had a memb^ship 
of 18,720 Though these societies have as 
yet not progressed m any magnificient 
manner, as pomted out by Dr C A Burtly 
before the Agncultural Commi^on, they 
however, appear to have succeeded 
awakening Bengal viHags^ to the neces- 
sity and possibility of improvmg the health 
of their villages by their own efiforts.^^ The 
rural societies are all federated into the 
Central to-operative Malanal Society dtuat- 
ed at Calcutta These societies certamly 
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d^rve to be encouraged and to be increa^d 
in laiger numbcars 

When dealing with the development of 
co-operahve movement in India, the Indian 
Yc^ Book of 1934 started about the milk 
societies that *‘one of the notable contnbu- 
tions of Bengal to the co-operative move- 
ment IS the immense organisation built up 
on the co-operative and supply of 

rnolk/' The umt of organisation is the 
nnral mciety covenng a village and having as 
its members only bona-fide milk producers 
The C^Ltral orgamsahon with which the 
rural milk societi^ in the Presidency Divi- 
sion are federated is the Calcutta Milk 
Societies" Umon 

Bengal is backward in regard to indus- 
tnahsation in India only in comparison with 
Bombay. This inferionty is undoubtedly 
due to the greater attachment that the people 
of the Province have for investments in 
land. Of late, Bengal has been showing 
signs of being mdustnalised at a faster rate 
than before the mdustnea of the 

Province, the ]ute industry natoaliy o«u- 
pies the pre-eminent position. The history 
of the mdustry up to the year 1925-26 has 
been practically one of continuous progress 
m respect of number of mills, looms and 
output The number of mills has increased 
firmn 60 in 1900 to 94 in 1936-37. The 
looms have risen m the same penod from 
I5#ooo to 62,875 The Indian Jute mills 
comume nearly half the jute goods m India 
The demand for jute and its manufetctures 
both in India and abroad has fallen 
considerably during recent years owmg 
to the depression m world trade In 
order to keep the equilibrium between the 
r^tncted demand for jute all over the world 
and its huge supply, the Bengal Govern- 
moat have start^ an mtensive propaganda 
for the voluntary restnction of jute crop 
As the jute mdustry of India, which is 
practically sjmonymous with the jute mdus- 
try of Bengal, is dealt elsewhere in detail. 
It IS unnecessary to dwell on it at greater 
length here 

The cotton mill industry of Bengal which 
comes next m order of importance is of more 
recent growth There are now 21 cotton 
mins in existence having about 7,871 looms 
m all. 

The quantity of plecegoods produced in 
the Province now is nearly ten times what 
it was twenty years back Though the 
achievement is by no means negligible, there 
B liaotty of room for furthar development. 

the basis of 14 17 jmrds per capita oon- 
sf^ption m Indm, Bengalis demand for 
piec^^iods amount to 730 million yds. The 


mills in Ben^ are able to supply only about 
one-seventh of this demand, the imt being 
met from the supply of other provinces and 
foreign countries Tlie scope for develop- 
ment m the Province is, therefore, about six- 
fold 

The other major industries of the Pro- 
vince are coal mining, tea, sugar, paper and 
iron and steel industry The coal mines of 
Bengal contnbute one-fourth of the total 
Indian coal production In 1936, Bengars 
output was 6 7 million tons out of 22 6 
millions in India Raneegunge is the mc«i 
important coalfield of Bengal The welfare 
of this mdustry is of great importance to 
this Province The tea mdustry of Benptl 
has absorbed a large amount of capital 
and IS concentrated m Jalpaigiin and Chitta- 
gong This mdustry engages on an average 
200,000 people As regards the sugar indus- 
try though It has made rapid progress else- 
where m India under the aegis of protection, 
in Bengal its development has Iwn veiy 
poor This IS really a matter for surprise 
when the soil and climate which are very 
favourable for the cultivation of sugarcane 
are takoi into acxxmnt The pro- 

duction m Bengal in 1934-35 is 11,000 tons, 
whereas the demand is approximately 130,000 
tons When the vanous natural advantages 
which Bengal enjoys in regard to this indus- 
try by way of favoumble soil, cheap labour 
price, advantage m railway ^ight as com- 
pared with sugar from other provinces are 
considered, it is apparent that the mdustry 
has a grmt future when it begins to deve- 
loped m nght earnest In regard to the 
paper mdustry, Bengal stands supreme in 
India. There are iixtm well-equippedl and 
large paper mdls m the Province. The 
paper production of Bengal in 1936 was 
41,335 tons out of the total Indian produc- 
tion of 48,209 tons 

Apart from these large-scale mdustnes, 
there are the medium sue mdustn^ and the 
small-scale mdustnes providing employment 
for many in the Province as well as occupy- 
ing an important position m the economic 
structure of the Province Some of Ihe 
medium-sized industaes are chemicals, 
toilettes and soaps, electnc fans, dectac 
bulbs, pamt, vamish, glass, matdi, slK>e* 
making, hosiery, flour mills, oil mito, rice 
mills etc AU ttese have shown considea^ 
able expansion during the las* few ywus. 
The small-scale or cottage indusMea are 
those which have been carnal on finom 
tune immemorial m the villages. T!hey 
form a vital put in the eooiKitmc sfcructiue 
m that they provide alternate sourixs of 
employment to milEons of under-enployed 
agncultiixists 
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Handloom weaving is the most important 
cottage industry and is widely spread 
throughout the Province It is true that the 
world famous muslm weavers of Dacca are 
all dead and gone and the very cotton with 
which they wove their fine webs are grown 
no more and is probably even extmct And 
yet, even to-day their descendants are carry- 
ing on against great odds, if not the weavmg 
of muslins, at least the manufacture of some 
fine hand-woven cloth Though no statistics 
are available as to the total output and the 
price realised of these handloom products, 
both must be very appreciable It is a 
matter for congratulation that the Govern- 
ment of India should have realised the 
importance of the handloom industry for 
India and undertaken to provide five lakhs 
of rupees for that purpose annually 
The brass and bell metal industry of Bengal 
IS the next most important cottage mdustry 
of the Province and the value of products 
annually produced amounts to several lakhs 
of rupees Amongst the other cottage indus- 
tnes, the more important ones are cutlery, 
pottery, fishing, silk weaving and rearing, 
mat and coir making, ceramics, toy making, 
button making etc The cottage industries 
of Bengal have recently been given a fillip 
by the keen interest shown by the Depart- 
ment of Industnes in Bengal which has 
undertaken the resuscitation of several indus- 
tries and have been also training many 
bhadrolok young men mto such industnes 
The rural mdustry aU over India are also 
likely to see better days, because two forces, 
the Government as well as that of the Indian 
National Congress, are now defimtely gettmg 
to be ranged on its side The Congress has 
started the All-India Village Industnes Asso- 
ciation under the guidance of that dynamic 
personality, Mahatma Gandhi, m order to 
preserve and foster the cottage industries 
The Government of India have also set apart 
one crore of rupees for distnbution to the 
vanous provinces for the development of 
their village mdustnes 
The joint stock enterprise has made more 
headway in the Provmce than elsewhere m 
India In regard to the total number of 
jomt stock companies, Bengal is responsible 
for nearly half of that existmg m India 
Although the total amount of paid-up capital 
mvested in these compam^ m Bengal is 
shghtly larger than that of Bombay, the 
Companies in the latter province have a far 
more substantial basis In 1936-37, out of 
10,339 joint stock companies m India, 
Ben^ had 5,080 and Bombay 1,331 In 
the same year out of the total paid-up 
capital of Rs 298 crores m India, Bengal 
contributed over Rs 100 crores and 


Bombay nearly Rs 100 crores The 
average capital of a company m that year 
was Rs 10 lakhs for Bombay while 
for Bengal it was only Rs 3 lakhs In 
her investments and paid-up capital, 
Bengal comes third only in regard to 
joint stock banks, after Bombay and 
Madras In regard to msurance railways 
and tramwaps and mills and presses 
Bengal's mvested capital is second only to 
that of Bombay in India In loan offices, 
tea and coal, her joint stock enterpnses are 
the most important m India from the point 
of view of capital invested The loan offices 
of Bengal are companies doing banking busi- 
ness mainly in the rural parts of Bengal 
These companies were ongmally started 
sometime m 1850 about the time the Nidhis 
of Madras were started The development 
of the loan offices and the Nidhis are to a 
certain extent parallel The mam difference 
between the two in their method of business 
IS that while the former approximates more 
to commercial land mortgage banks, the 
latter more to commercial joint-stock banks 
The working capital of these loan offices 
amounting to about Rs 9 crores are very 
largely locked up m landed properties 
Bengal's share of the foreign trade of 
India range between 25 and 30 per cent. 
The following figures show the contnbution 
of Bengal towards India's foreign trade. 

IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
{Lakhs of Rupees) 

19S4r-85 1935-86 1986-87 

Bengal 86,15 88,69 85,76 

India 134,59 186,76 127,72 

EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 

1984-85 1935-36 1986-87 

Bengal 62,72 66,40 75,88 

India 155,22 164,29 202,86 

In regard to the total exports, Bengal 
comes second amongst the provinces giving 
the pnde of first place to Bombay In 
regard to total imports, however, the table 
IS reversed. 

The chief imports are cotton piecegoods, 
metals and ores, machinery and miUware, 
sugar, mineral oils, hardware, spices, motor 
cars, provisions, paper, tobacco, paper- 
making materials, liquor, chemicals, salt. 
Similarly, the important exports are pte 
manufactures, jute raw, tea, shellac, hides 
and skins raw, metals and ores, oil- 
seeds and nee. The following figures give 
the more important imports into and exports 
from Bengal during tte three recent years 
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IMPORTS INTO BENGAL 


(Lahhs of Rupeeg) 


1986-87 

1987-88 

19B8-B9 

Cotton piecegoods 
Cotton Kaw 

8,69 

B,02 

8,56 

22 

45 

4A> 

Metals & Ores 

4,15 

6, SB 

5,87 

Machinery & MiHwork 

5,85 

7 62 

9,76 

Sugar 

7 1 

2 1 

47 

Mineral Oils 


5,82 

4,01 

Silk goods 

15 

17 

18 

Cotton Twist Se Yarn 

49 

50 

75 

Motor Cars 

69 

74 

57 

Woollen Manufactures 

47 

70 

45 


Bengal imports, normally, one-fourth of 
the piecegoods imported by India, one-third 
of metals and ores and 40 per cent of the 
Indian imports of machinery and miUwork 
and sugar Between 25 and 35 per cent 
of the Indian imports of mineral oil is also 
imported by Bengal. So far as exports are 


EXPORTS FROM BENGAL 
{Lakhs of Rupees) 

1986 87 1987-38 1988-39 


Jute Manufactures 

27,54 

28,51 

25,74 

Jute Eaw 

14,74 

14 60 

18,28 

Tea 

15,96 

I9,H5 

18 48 

Shellac 

1,53 

1,11 

85 

Hides Skins Haw 

2,67 


1,91 

Seeds 

1,79 

2,01 

1,81 

Eiee 

1,26 

1,11 

1,49 

Cotton Ha'Wf 

71 

50 

SI 

Cotton Twist k€ Yarn 

71 

15 

15 

Cotton Piecegoods 

52 

9 H2 

11 84 


concerned, practically the entire Indian 
exports of mte manufactures, jute raw and 
shellac are from Bengal Excluding Burma, 
Bengal exports the largest amount of rice 
amongst the provinces of India 70 to 80 
per cent of tea and about two-thirds of the 
hides and skins raw, exported from India 
are also from Bengal 


BOMBAY 


Eveix Bombay, the premier mdtistnal pro- 
vince of India, has agncultnre as its prin- 
cipal industry. 65 9 per cent of the total 
earners and working dependents follow agri- 
culture as their mam avocation The 
following figures show the occupational dis- 
tnbution of people in Bombay and in India 
m 1931 


1 Exploitation of Animals 
and Vegetation 
2. Exploitation of Minerals 
8. Imaustry 
4 Transport 

5. Trade 

6. Public Finance 

7/ Public Admiiustration 
8 Professions and Liberal 
Arts 

0. Persona living on tbeir 
income 

10 Domestic Service 

11. Insuffiiciently described 

occupation 

12. Unproductive occupation 


>inbay 

India 

659 

6711 

01 

028 

119 

997 

2 8 

1 58 

58 

158 

07 

515 

16 

055 

1 7 

150 

08 

014 

2 1 

7 08 

59 

5 05 

2 2 

105 


The figures reveal that, when Bombay is 
spokeu of as the mdustrialised province of 
India, it has to be taken as being so only 
very relatively. Those hvmg by exploita- 
tion of animak, vegetation and miner^s are 
a little less than m India as a whole. Indus- 
try, transport and trade especially have a 
better foUowmg m the Presidency. Wherever 
there is a good demand for labour from 
industries the people seldom show any prefer- 
ence for domestic service Probably this 
accxMUilB for only 2 i per cent, of the people 
in India as a whole. The prospenty ot the 
province m comparison with the rest of India 


IS also shown by the fact that, while the 
persons hvmg on their income axe only 0.14 
per cent, m India, m Bombay Presidency 
alone they number 0.30 per cent . which is 
double the all-India figure 

In 1936-37 the total area sown m the 
Presidency was 29 milhon acr^ Out of 
the 29 million acres in the Presidency, nee 
occupies I 8 million acres, wheat 1 66 
million acres, pwar (cholam or the great 
miEet) 10 million acres, Bajra (cumbu or 
the spiked millet) 2 6 milhon acres, giam 
0 6 million acres and other food grams 2 6 
rmllion acres In the total output of jomss 
and bajra, Bombay takes the lead m India 
Of the other chief crops, cotton and fodder 
crops are the most prominent ones The 
former is grown on 3 7 million acres and 
the latter on 2 6 million acres In the 
cultivation of cotton, Bombay stands 
second m India after C P. and Berax 
and in regard to the fodder crops also she 
ranks second after the Punjab, 

Just as jute is the mam commercial crop 
of Bengal, cotton is the pnncipal commCT- 
cial agncifitural produce of Bombay If the 
Indian States in the Presidency are also 
included, the total yield of cotton m Bombay 
is the largest in India Nearly a third of 
the total Indian cotton production is accoun- 
ted for by the Bombay Presidency (includ- 
ing the Indian States). The total yield of 
cotton in Bombay and its Indian States m 
1931-32, 1932-33, 1933-34 and 1936-37 was 
1,322,000, 1,405.000, 1,365,000 and 

665,000 (Bxiti^ distncts only) bales res- 
pectively The total Indian production m 
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the same year amounted to 4,088,000, 
4,437,000, 4,633,000 and 4,300,000 bales 
respectively 

Though at first sight it may well appear, 
that the co-opeiative movement has not 
made the same progress in the Bombay 
Presidency as m the two or three other pro- 
vinces of India, when the total membership 
of the co-operative societies and the working 
capital put up by the Province is considered 
in relation to the population of the province, 
it would be readily found that Bombay 
does not lag behind the apparently more 
co-operative-mmded provinces of India 
The number of members m the co-operative 
societies in 1932-33 in the Bombay Presi- 
dency formed 2 65 per cent of the popula- 
tion as against 1 34 per cent m India 
Punjab alone amongst the major provinces 
of India has a slightly higher percentage m 
this regard than Bombay From the point 
of view of the total capital, Bombay no 
doubt stands fourth amongst the major 
provinces of India after Punjab, Madras 
and Bengal When the number of annas 
contributed per head of population is con- 
sidered, Bombay comes amongst the major 
provinces as second with 115 annas giving 
the pnde of place to the Punjab 

As elsewhere in India, the co-operative 
societies in Bombay are mamly agncultural 
credit societes The non-credit co-operative 
movement though a little more active m this 
Province, is by no means impressive. 
The co-operative credit societies, agam, as 
m the rest of India, supply only the short- 
term credit needs of the agriculturists Bar- 
ring a very few land mortgage banks there 
are no institutions co-operative or non-co- 
operative, of the agricultunsts It is 
really a matter of surprise that Bombay, 
which IS very advanced generally in ^ 
matters should have neglected to start well- 
equipped land mortgage banks which are 
absolutely essential to the agncultural 
population situated as it is to-day 

The cotton textile industry is the main and 
most flourishing industry of the Bombay 
Presidency In the national economy of 
India the cotton textile industry occupies a 
position, which is second only to that of 
agriculture , and even to-day Bombay takes 
the foremost place m the cotton textile pro- 
duction This industry is an old and weH- 
establi^ed industry and is earned on very 
largely under Indian management and Indian 
capital. The two chief centres of the indus- 
try in the Presidency axe the Bombay Island 
and Ahmedabad 

Amongst the several new industries now 
gathermg momentum in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the most important is the manufac- 


ture of matches There are eight factones 
established m the neighbourhood of Santa 
Cruz, Ghodbunder, Rurla and Thana In 
1936-37 there were 8 tobacco factones 
domg good business The assemblage of 
motor cars has now become a regular and 
well-established industry in the province In 
addition to a number of factones for tanning 
hides and skins, there are also factones for 
the manufacture of bakelite matenals, electnc 
fans, pins and needles, dry cells, razor 
blades, soaps, glasses, chemicals, pottery, 
paint, carbon, paper, etc 

Three thmgs necessary for the indnstnal- 
isation of any locality are the local supply 
of raw materials, power, whether coal, oil or 
electricity, and capital All these three 
Bombay has or is getting to have m plenty 
As regards capital, Bombay is the home of 
two pnncipal and rich mercantile communi- 
ties of India, 1 e , the Parsis and the 
Gujaratis. For its pnncipal industcy, name- 
ly the cotton textile industry, Bombay not 
only itself grows cotton but also can easily 
obtain from its neighbounng provmces, 
Central Provinces and Berar and Madras 
Bombay has, however, no oil or coal. She 
was till recently dependent for her power 
requirements on the coal from Bengal and 
C P in India or the South Africa 
Bombay during the last two decades has 
done much to remove this disabfiity The 
Hydro-electnc works, which are now m 
operation in the Presidency and which gene- 
rate electric power some fifty miles away on 
the Ghats, manage to meet a very consider 
able part of the power requirements of the 
Province. As the Hydro-electnc schemes of 
India are dealt elsewhere m great detail it is 
unnecessary here to dilate on them 

The handloom weaving industry in com 
mon with the other major provinces of 
India, IS the most important cottage indus* 
try in the Bombay Presidency Almost 
every distnct cames on handloom weavmg 
in spite of all competition from the 
machine-made fabrics In Poona, Nasik, 
Dharwar, Sholapur and Belgaum distncts 
alone, there are reputed to * be nearly 
2 lakhs of weavers. Saries and Turbans 
are the more famous products of Bombay 
handloom weavers Silk is woven m 
Ahmedabad, Nasik, Thana and Surat 
Districts. Dyeing is conducted m the 
Maratha distncts as well as in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, Bombay silver-ware and the 
brass works of Poona and Nasik are well- 
known throughout India The other import- 
ant cottage industnes of the Provmce are lac, 
ivory and tortoise shell manufrictures, carpet 
weavmg, cahco-prmtmg, manufacture of 
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gold and silver threads, kmkhabs, lacquer 
work, pottery, stone works, etc. 

Jomt stock enterpnse is very highly deve- 
lops in the Presidency The total number 
of companies and the paid-up capital in 
1936-37 amounted to 1331 and over 100 
crores respectively The paid-up capital 
employed m the Bombay companies 
represent fully one-third of the total paid- 
up capital m India Though m the total 
amount of paid-up capital, Bombay yields 
the first place to Ben^l, from the point of 
view of financial strength and soundness of 
its compames, Bombay stands foremost in 
India If Burma is excluded, the average 
capital of Rs q lakhs per Bombay com- 
pany represents the highest average 
amongst the major provmces of India 
In the total paid-up capital invested in 
Banks, insurance companies, transit and 

transport companies, and mills and presses, 
Bombay Presidency occupies the first place 
in India. In regard to the paid-up capital 
mvest^ in tradmg and manufactunng 
companies Bombay occupies the second 

place after Bengal. 

Bombay’s share in the foreign trade of 
India on an average works out to about 
40 per cent The foUowmg tables illustrate 
Bombay’s share in the total Indian trade*— 

IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 

19 S 4-85 1985-86 1986 87 
Bombay 58,70 54,58 48,88 

India 184,58 186,76 127,72 

EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 

1984-85 1985-86 1936-37 

Bombay 88,40 88,11 44,40 

India 155,22 164,29 202,86 

In regard to the total imports Bombay 

stands &st m India and Bengal is second, 
whereas in the case of the exports the posi- 
tion is exactly reversed 

The chief imports into the Bombay Presi- 
dency are cotton goods, metals and ores, 
machmery,, sugar, motor cars, oils, raw 
cotton, <x>tton twist and 3?am, artificial silk, 
silk manufe.ctures, instruments, dyeing and 


tanning substances, woollen goods, paper, 
hardware, glass and glassware and drugs 
and medicines The chief exports are raw 
cotton, oilseeds, cotton manufactures, raw 
wool, cotton yam, oil cakes and grains, 
pulse and flour Ihe following table gives 
the more important imports into and exports 
from Bombay dunng the last three years* — 

IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 



1030-37 

1087 8S 

1088-80 

Cotton piecegoods 
Cotton Raw 


4,06 

0,22 

5,40 

11,87 

7.00 

Machinery bM Mill- 




work 

3,55 

5,42 

4.7S 

Metals and Ores 

2.50 

8,91 

2.S4 

Oils 

1,73 

4,16 

4,62 

Silk goods 

1,46 

1,56 

1,11 

Cotton Twist and 




Yarn 

1.25 

1,27 

1,66 

Sugar 

5 0 

S0 

16 2 

Motor Cars 

LIB 

1.50 

1,17 

Woollen goods 

06 

1,50 

05 

EXPORTS PROM BOMBAY 


(LakfiB 

of Eupee$) 



1086-07 

1987-88 

1033-80 

Od seeds 

4,00 

8,18 

0,06 

Cotton piecegoods . * 

1,56 

4,17 

2,77 

Cotton Twist and 




Yarn 

54 

1,86 

1,04 

Wool Raw 

77 

71 

65 

Cotton Raw 

22,88 

14,05 

10,80 


One-third to one-fourth of the total Indian 
imports of piecegoods and sugar are import- 
ed by the Bombay Presidency One-third 
of Indian imports of metals and ores, machi- 
nery and millwork and cotton twist and 
yam are also absorbed by the Presidency. 
One-third to one-half of oils (mineral) and 
one-half of the Indian imports of motor cars 
also find their way into Bombay Presidency 
35 to 40 per cent of the woollen goods and 
five-sixths of the silk manufactures imported 
by India are taken by Bombay Practically 
aU the Indian imports of raw cotton are 
destined for the Bombay Presidency. 

Of the exports, practically the entire 
Indian export of cotton twist and yam, 6o 
per cent of raw cotton, one-third of oi! 
seeds, one-half of the piecegoods and about 
40 per cent, of the raw wool exported from 
India are all from the Bombay Presidency. 


MADRAS 


A scmtmy of occupational statistics of 
vaxiovs countaes will show that the pro- 
portion of people engaged m domestic 
service to total workers is a rough gauge of 
ttie extent of mdustnalisahon Ibe total 
wenknes and working dependents m Madras 
PteadsKy accordmg to 1931 census is 
28.92 mil&ta, out of which 13-35 mfflwti or 


46 17 per cent follow exploifafaon of 
animals and vegetation The people 
engaged in the domestic service amomit to 
779 xmihon or 26.94 P®" cent., which is 
the highest percentage amongst the ma|or 
provmces of India. This high percentage, 
high even for Madras can be explained 
largely by the fact that domestic servants 
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also engage in agriculture The following 
hgures show the distribution of workers and 
working dependents and the percentage 
borne by each group of occupation to the 
total 


>■ a 2 


Exploitation of Animals and 
Vegetation 
Industry 
Ti ansport 
Trade 

Public Finance 
Public Administration 
Profession and Liberal 
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income 

Domestic Service 
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0 06 

0 21 

0 18 

0 62 

0 SS 

1 31 

OOS 

0 10 

7 79 

26 94 

2 78 

9 65 

0 17 

0 59 


On account of a change in the nethod of 
classification, the Madras figures are not ex- 
actly comparable with that of the All-India 
census figures It may, however, be stated 
confidently that the proportion of people 
following domestic service is probably the 
highest m this province and that trade, 
indushy and transport have all a lessei 
following m the Madras Presidency than m 
Bombay or Bengal Presidencies and in all 
probability lesser than even the All-India 
census figures The people following the 
exploitation of minerals are only about 
15,000 and for all practical purposes that 
group need not be taken into consideration 
When the mines and quarries aie few, no 
wonder that there are very few who followed 
the calling of mining or quarrying The 
proportion of people living on their income 
m the Presidency is also lower than that for 
the whole of India 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the people 
m Madras in common with the rest of India 
The total area sown in 1936-37 m the Pro- 
vince was 37 million acres which is veiy 
nearly a seventh of the total sown area in 
India Madras comes second in this regard 
m India after the United Provinces Rice, 
the staple food of the people of the Province, 
naturally occupies the largest acreage Rice 
is cultivated on 9 9 million acres, Jowar 
fCholum or the great millet) 5 million acres, 
Bajra (Cambu or spiked millet) 3 miUion 
and other food crops 6 million acres 

and other food crops 7 million acres 

Madras stands, amongst the Indian pro- 
vinces, first in the cultivation of ragi, second 
in the case of Jowar third m Bajm and 
fourth m regard to nee When the total 
4 


acreage of 205 million under food grains in 
India is considered, it would be found that 
Madras with 26 million acres under food 
giams stands second, yielding the first place 
only to the Punjab In the cultivation of 
oilseeds, spices and coffee Madras occupies 
the premier position m India Out of 
18 million acres under oilseeds m India, as 
much as si million acres are accounted for 
by Madras alone Nearly half the land 
under condiments and spices in India are 
to be found in this Presidency The cotton 
cultivation is also an important industry of 
the province, as Madras stands third 
amongst the provinces of India growing 
cotton The acreage under cotton cultiva- 
tion in 1936-37 in the Presidency was 2§ 
million acres 

The agriculture of the Province owes not 
a little to the agricultural and the imgation 
departments The former have always been 
on the alert to find out improved seeds and 
manmes, and the latter m improving the 
irrigation facilities of the Province The 
Madias Presidency has at present some of 
the finest irrigation works in the world 
The Mettur irrigation project which was 
recently completed is one of the largest of 
its kind in the world In 1936-37 the area 
irrigated m the Presidency was 8 7 million 
acres and then Madras stood third amongst 
the provinces of India m regard to the area 
irrigated 

Although the progress of the co-operative 
movement m the Madras Presidency is 
nothing impressive it, has been heartening 
enough Madras has the largest number of 
co-operative society members m India In 
1932-33 the total number of members of 
pnmary societies was 898,231, which is a 
fourth of the total members in India The 
working capital of the co-operative organisa- 
tions m 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 17 30 
lakhs and in this respect Madras comes 
second only to Punjab which has a crore 
and a half more. 

Madras is the most progressive province 
in regard to the land mortgage banking No 
other province has come anywhere near it 
The establishment of the Madras Co-opera- 
tive Central Land Mortgage Board in 1929 
to finance the local and the pnmary mort- 
gage bank by centralising debenture issues 
marks the starting point of a systematic 
development of the land mortgage banking 
m the Province There at present about 
38 pnmary land mortgage banks in the Pre- 
sidency attempting to meet the long term 
agncultural credit needs of their localities 
Though only a start has been made so far, 
the beginning has been so good that it augurs 
well for the future 
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The non-credit side of the co-opcrative 
movement, m common with the rest of 
India, Madras has not developed There is, 
however, one exception The Tnplicane 
Co-operative Society, which is a consumers’ 
soc ict\ has been a very successful institution 
It IS the biggest of its type not only in India 
but in the whole of East, if Japan is 
excluded 

The large-scale industries of the provime 
are cotton textiles, tanning of hides ami 
skins, ]ute mills, oil milling, coir-making, 
aluminium utensils making, match and pencil 
making, soap manufacture, saw-milling, tile 
making and tanning Of these the cotton 
textiles and tanning arc the more important 
Industrie's There aie about 30 cotton mills 
working 5,834 looms and 1,034,830 spindles 
with paid-up capital of over Rs 3 crores 
The average daily number of woikers em- 
ployed was ocer 55,000 aicording to the 
1935 statistics as ag.unst 270,000 in Hoinhay 
There are besides 7 hosiery mills, 4 juU 
mills and 2 woollen mills Sixty-four fat- 
tone's are engaged m the manufacture of 
backs and tiles The number of saw mills 
rs given as ii In the tanning industry 
Madras It'ads ahead all the province's of 
India 

Factories engaged m Frocr-sscs connected 
with skin and hitics — 
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The piovince of Madras yields place only 
to Bengal and Bombay as re'gards major 
engineonng woikshops and factorie's There 
are 23 railway workshop General engineer- 
ing claims 19 and electiical e'ngineeiing 5 
With the developmtnt of hydro-elet tuc 
power. It IS more than likely that Madras 
will make rapid progress m Engineering en 
prises 

If the Madras Presidency has not been 
mdustnalised to the extent the other two 
presidencies have been, it is because the 
Presidency has been suffering from a woeful 
lack of power resources There are no coal 
mines within the Presidency and to get coal 
either from Bengal or C P is almost prohi- 
bitively costly The only resource, that 
could developed within the Presidency, 
IS thd Hydro-EIcctnc power More than a 
Mere start has been ^eady made in this 
direction ; and it could be safely predicted 


that within 20 years the Hydro- Electric 
jiowtT would have been sufficiently deve- 
loped all over the Presidency, and the 
greatest handiiap to its industnalisation 
would be remosed The Hvdro-Elettri( 
projects and undertakings aie dealt else- 
where m detail 

The important cottage mdustues of the 
Piovmce arc cotton and silk handlnom weav 
ing Fanjore, Madura, Kuttalam, Kurnool, 
Aiioiii, Arm, Cocanada, Salem and C'oun- 
hatore are some of the very' important 
centres of silk and cotton weaving. Carjiets 
are made at Ellore, Ayyampattai, and 
Masulipatam Velloie, Gaiijam, Madura. 
Fravancore, Vi/agapatam, lanjore and 
Kumbakonam are famous for then metallu 
wares, Trichinopoly and Dindigul are noted 
all over the world for cigar manufartim 

Mailras Presidency was the fust in India 
to have an efficient department of Iiulustnes 
Ihe Department has to its ciedit the starting 
(.1 die Inst up to date aUimimum. soap, 
pencil and paper f.icte ni-s m India This 
department has been m general taking a 
greater interest and actively helping the 
cottage industnes as well as the major indus- 
tries by taking part m, as well as organising, 
exhibitions, conducting researches, training 
pupils and starting new ventures, and 
similar departments in the other provinces 
of India 

As m the case of industries in the Joint 
Stock enterprise also, Madras Presidency 
ranks theird amongst the provinces of India 
(excluding Burma). This is easy to under- 
stand Unless industnes flourish Joint 
Stock enterpnse cannot thnve, and a 
paiallel can generally be always found in 
and locally between its industrialisation and 
growth of joint stock companies The Pre- 
sidency stands third m India m respect of 
the paid-up capital invested m Banks, Mills 
and Presses, second m regard of tea and 
otlu'r planting companies and fourth in 
insurance companies, (Burma Iieing ex- 
cluded) The paid-up capital of all the 
companies m 1931-32 amounted to Rs 15 
crores out of the total Indian paid-up capital 
of 286 crores 

The Madras Presidency comes third after 
Bombay and Bengal in its tontnbution to 
the foreign tiade of India The following 
figures give the impoits and exports of 
merchanciise as well the total foreign trade 
of the Madras Presidency and India, 

IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
{iMkha of Rupem} 

im-85 19SS-86 1S86-87 

Madras Pre«deney 17 »5 IS, 71 15,«7 

India 1®*,58 1S8,76 127,78 
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EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 

1934-85 lf)3’5-3G 193G-37 
Madras Fiesulency 21,25 26 91 36,24 
India 1,55,22 164,29 202,36 


The chief imports into the Madras Presi- 
dency are Metal and Ores, Cotton Manu- 
factures, Machinery, Millwork, Ooils, sugar, 
cotton twist and yarn, vehicles, hardware, 
dyeing and tanning substances, paper and 
pasteboard, rubber and chemicals The 
mam exports from the Presidency are oil- 
seeds, tanned hides and skmes, tea, cotton 
manufactuies, coffee, spices, coir raw and 
manufactured The following are the more 
important impoits into and exports from 
the the Presidency during the last three 
years — 

IMPORTS INTO THE PRESIDENCY 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 


Colton piecegoods 
Cotton Twist and 
Yarn 

Metals and Ores 
Mathineiy and Mill- 
work 

Mineral Oils 
Sugar 
Motoi Cars 
Silk goods 

Wooiitn Maniifactine 


1936-37 1937-38 193^^-39 


94 

S% 

65 

68 

73 

56 

1,07 

1,47 

1,26 

2,20 

2,40 

2,69 

1.04 

5.51 

3,69 

87 

25 

8 33 

32 

42 

26 

6 

10 

4 

4 

0 
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THE UNITED 


EXPORTS FROM THE PRESIDENCY 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 


Oilseeds 

1986-37 1937-38 
11,13 8,51 

1938-39 

9,16 

Tea 

4,07 

4,54 

4,92 

Tanned Skins 

3,36 

3,11 

2,39 

Tanned Hides 

3,07 

3,13 

2,20 

Cotton raw 

2,97 

2,07 

1,08 

Coo ton twist and Yarn 4 

52 

38 

Coffee 

82 

54 

74 

Cotton piecegoods 

1,13 

2,22 

1,90 

Rice 

97 

1,06 

1,16 

Of the total 

Indian 

imports. 

about 


15 pel cent of metals and ores, i/ioth ui 
cotton piecegoods, i/gtli to i/ioth of machi- 
nery and millwork, i/6th of oils, i/5th of 
sugar, I /4th to I /5th of cotton twist and 
3^arn and i/8tb of motor cars are imported 
by the Presidency 

Of the exports from India, nearly 50 per 
cent of the oilseeds and cotton i/4th to 
i/5lh of tea, and practically all of cojffee, 
tanned hides and tanned skins are contri- 
buted by the Presidency 

PROVINCES 


The United Provinces is seventh of the 
provinces of India m size, having an area 
of 112,191 sq miles of which 5,943 con- 
stitute the States In point of population, 
however, the U P ranks third with a total 
population of 49,619,833 of which i 2 
million is accounted for by the States In 
its mam features, the economic life of the 
United Provinces is not different from that 
of the rest of India In the matter, how- 
ever, of distobution of occupations, the 
United Provinces has certain notable fea- 
tures, firstly, the proportion of "exploita- 
tion of animals and vegetation" at 74 5 is 
higher than that of the other important 
provinces like Bengal, Bombay, Madras 
and the Punjab and is lower than that ot 
only Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces 
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Transport 
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Others 

2 6 

1 14 
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and Assam If the extent of dependence 
on agriculture is a clue to the industrialisa- 
tion of a province, then, one should say 
that the United Provinces comes next to 
all other major provinces m point of m- 
dustnal development But the proportica 
which industry bears to the total number 
of occupations, is higher at ii 7 per cent 
than that of the major provinces inclusive 
of Bombay But Punjab stands out with 
the far higher percentage of 17 o 

In transport. United Provinces has a 
proportion higher than that of Madras and 
C P and Bihar and Onssa, equal to that 
of Bombay and lower than that of the 
Punjab and Bengal The distribution of 
occupatiojn for all tihte provinces is given 
below — 
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lh€ total area uadei cultivation, in 1936- 
37 ’was 45 million acrei> Over million 
acres are devoted to the growing of fruits 
Ihe United Provinces may boast of a fan 
share of tiie impoitant agricultural stapkN 
of India Of wheat, out of the total of 25 3 
million acres, tiic U P lias as much as 7 (>3 
million Of the total annual produc- 
tion of Indian wheat of 8 million tons, 
the U P 's sbaie coined to 2 5 imllion 
The U P has more than half the total 
acreage under sugar cane While the 
area under sugarcane in India is only 4 3 
million acres, U P alone claims as much 
as 2 5 million From the standpoint of 
yield, the U P 's share is even higher, 
being 3 8 milhon tons out of a total of 
6 I million tons In cotton, nee and 
Imseed, the U P "s share is far less 
While the total Indian acreage under cotton 
^5»357»ooo acres, on'y 692,otx> acres 
are m the United Provinces The U P *s 
cotton production of 174,000 bales is but a 
small proportion of the total Indian out- 
put of 4,300,000 bales The area under 
rice in the U P is only 6 76 million acres 
out of a total acreage for All-India of 81 7 
million The output of nee of the pro- 
vince is I 92 milhon tons against 31 x 
million tons for the whole country 
308,000 acres are devoted to the growing 
of Imseed and the U P *s output of lin- 
seed IS 148,000 tons against 356,000 tons 
for all India Agriculture in the U P* 
must be said to have a bnght future before 
it At present, however, conditions are 
not as one would wish them to be; for the 
depression has hit the United Provinces 
hard and the finances of the Province have 
been altogether upset The report of Sir 
Otto Niemeyer,, while referring to the un- 
doubted need of the provinces for help 
from the centre, is also confident that m the 
future, the U P could be numbered as 
one of the major provinces of India and 
that the financial help which the Central 
Government now makes is, purety, of a 
4,ocK> miles of mam channel and distribu- 
tones and x,200 miles of drains over an 
area of 6 million acres, of which on an 
average of 1,350,000 is expected to be irri- 
gated annually by its means New mas- 
onry wells to the number of 150,3x5 were 
constructed during the decade covered by 
temporary kind In conadenng the pros- 
pects of agnculture of this province, refer- 
ence may be made to the fact that tlie 
Sarda Imgation Canal, on which work was 
started in 1921, was opened in the main 
branch in 1928 This comprises some 
the last census, mostly at the expense of 
the cultivators themselves The principal 


crops are nee, millet, wheat, barley and 
pulse In sugarcane the U* P has the 
means of improvement both to agriculture 
and to the industry of the province The 
outlook of U P may be said to havt 
changed almost beyond recognition with 
the institution of a policy of protec tion for 
the Indian Sugar Industry The Govern* 
ment have attempted to distribute the 
benefits of such a favoured industiy l>y 
passing legislation for the enforcement of 
minimum prices for siigaicane What 
Bombay Presidency is for the cotton mill 
industry, the United Provinces may be 
said to be for the sugar industry * Tin 
development of this industry has made up 
for the weakness of the U P m its lark 
of subsidiary occupations It is note 
worthy too that the United Provinces is 
alone among the provinces of India for its 
small number of handlooms which accord- 
ing to the report of the Cotton Textile 
Tariff Board of 1932, is only 75,000, while 
hardly any province excepting Dehi and 
N* W F Province has less than a lakh of 
looms 

It must also be mentioned that in cattle 
breeding the U P is ahead of most other 
provinces of India It is reputed to be 
the largest importer of cotton, and it can 
boast of 4 cattle breeding farms, managed 
by government m Muttra, Jhansi and 
Khevi districts and in Bhabar and Therai 
estates 

It IS also likdy to dtnvt tlu lugid 
benefit from, the impetus givin by lln 
cellency Lord Lmhthgow’* to cattle Imeding 
m India 

By far the most encouraging iispec I of 
the economic life of the llnitecl Prtivmces 
is the spread of hydro-di'Ctru |K>w«r mam 
ly for purposes of agiiculttins and the re 
suiting scientific outlook m regard to pro- 
blems affecting agnculture It is also note- 
woithy that, according to the banking en- 
quiry Committee, 46 per cent of af^eul- 
turai tenants and peasant proprietors^ were 
free from debts and 22 per cent owed less 
than two years^ rents, though a larger 
number of landlords were in debt and 
their debts were very much greater. 

As regards industry, the U P. may well 
claim that it has the most well-distributed 
industrial activity, compared to the other 
provinces It has been already pointed 
out that the occupational statistics suggest 
a higher degree of industrialisation than in 
most other province Another eirtum 
stance pointing towards the same conclu- 
sion IS that the tL P. has a larger number 
of cities than Madras or the Punjab or the 
C P , not to speak of Bengai But this 
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it must be added, is due largely to the his 
tone importance of the cities and not to 
the concentration of papulation which in 
dusuial activity invariably brings about 
Nevertheless, large aggregations of popuia 
tion promote brisk activity in trade and 
commerce, if not industry And active 
business helps the develpoment qf industri 
al concerns, and this must explain to some 
extent the variety of the industrial life of 
the U P But this, again, rests on the 
variety of its natural resources It ha*? 
been mentioned already that in the sugar 
industry, the U P has the pnde of place 
Sugar factories rose from 14 in 1931-32 to 
99 in 1936-37 The output now stands at 


374,000 tons against 202,000 tons of Bihar 
ajid Orissa Ihe percentage of total pro- 
duction is 54 7 Ot cotton nulls, the U P 
has a fan share, though m the production 
ot cotton, as we have seen already, the 
contribution of the U P is far from im 
pressive The province has utilised its 
high place in the production of wheat ana 
oilseeds to develop its own flour mills and 
oil mills Small industries like soap and 
toilette requisites and hosiery are slowly 
making headway The progress of the 
province m the future will, however, depend 
on the efforts of the Government to 
modernise agriculture and teach the 
peasant to use electric power 


PUNJAB 


The Punjab with its feudatories embraces 
an area of 136,260 square miles, the British 
districts occupying 99,200 square miles and 
the States 37,060 square miles From 1st 
October, 1936, with the formation of a new 
Political Agency at Simla the Punjab States 
(which till then formed two gioups, viz , 
'‘Punjab States*' and “Punjab States 
Agency" ), have all been transferred to the 
Punjab States Agency The, total popula- 
tion of the Province in 1931, including the 
Baluch tnbes of the Dera Ghazi Khan bor- 
der was 28,490,857, of whom 4,910,005 were 
in the Indian States That is to say, the 
Punjab comprises about one-thirteenth of 
the area and population (238 per square mile) 
the Province comes next to Bengal, Bihar, 
U P , Orissa and Madras, m that order 
Bounded on the east by the Jumna and by 
the Suleiman range m the west, the greater 
part of the Punjab terms one vast alluvial 
plain The physical configuration of the 
Province falls into five natural divisions 
(i) The Himalayan tract including an area 
of 22,000 square miles scantily populated m 
scattered mountain hamlets, (2) the Salt 
Range tract extending over the districts of 
Attock, Rawalpindi and Jhelum and part of 
Shahpur district, a broken territory, its hilly 
regions approximating m its physical char- 
acteristics to the Himalayan tract Rainfall 
in this region is insufficient to provide against 
distress m unfavourable seasons, irrigation 
being almost absent (3) The sub-montane 
tract, including within itself the low lulls of 
the Siwaliks, on the other hand enjoys ample 
ramfall and is further watered -by the 
streams from the hills This tract comprises 
some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the Province The popula- 
tion of this region (over 4 millions), pursue, 
almost wholly, agricultural and pastorl voca* 


tions Sialkot is the sole urban centre (4) 
The eastern portion of the Punjab plains 
with an area of over 36,000 square miles and 
population of lol-millions — a largely urban 
aiea, in comparison with the Western Pun- 
jab The large cities of Amritsar and Lahore 
lie within tins tract Everywhere in this 
legion rainfall is just sufficient for cultiva- 
tion to be made possible without irrigation, 
but not to safeguard against distress, except 
where irrigation is employed, in times of 
even a slight failure of the rams (5) The 
western plains comprise an area of nearly 

60.000 acres with a population of over six 
millions Because ot scanty rainfall every- 
wlieie in the area, cultivation is independent 
of ram, being made possible with the aid of 
artificial irrigation or in riverine regions left 
moist by the retreating floods This part of 
the Punjab plains include the great colony 
aieas on the Chenab and the Jhelum canals 
which seem to be well on their way to dis- 
pute the claim of the eastern tracts as the 
most fertile and populous portion of the pro- 
vince Multan and Lyallpur are the largest 
urban centres in this area 

IRRIGATION 

About one-sixth of the total area of the 
province is Government property the rest 
being owned by private interests A large 
part of the Government land is so situated 
that cultivation is made possible only by 
extensive imgation The Lower Chenab 
canal now irrigates 1,945,000 acres of for- 
mer waste land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 

4.18.000 acres and the lower Bari Doab 
Canal an additional 1,016,000 acres The 
opening of the Sutlej Valley Canals has 
brought in a further area of about 1,362,000 
acres under cultivation The area irrigated 
in 1934-35 by Government works was largest 
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in the Punjab where lo 48 milboo acres were 
irngated during the year Madras came 
next with 7 3 nullion aiieh fcdlowed by Sind 
with an area of 4 06 million acies During 
the tnennium kjJO-SS, of the 
acres {a\erage area) irngated m the Punjab 
10,314,031 acres were served by Productive 
Works and only 681,227 acies by Unpro- 
ductive Works , while the average area irri- 
gated m British India as a whok during the 
tnennium was 30 23 million at us ihus 
the Punjab accounted for o\ei 35 per tent 
of the total area iixigated 

THE HAVELI IRRIGAIION SCHEME 

Ihe project when fully developed, will 
provide perennial irrigation to 500,000 acres 
and non-perennial irrigation to 450,00a acres 
m the Jhang, Multan and Mu/.affaigarh dis- 
tricts Ihe net annual revenue ten years 
after the canals begin functioning and after 
paying working expenses has been tstnnated 
to be Rs 43,000,000, that is to say, a le 
turn of 8 per cent on the capital expendi- 
ture, but it will probably be more in view 
of the scweral savings that have been effect- 
ed The scheme was ongmally estimated to 
cost Rs 5,25,00,000 But the actual ex- 
penditure IS hkc^Iy to much less The ex- 
penditure during 1937-38 was Ks 64,50,000 
out of which the Punjab (kivernment met 
Rs 45,00,000 from tlieii own resources and 
the balance from the cash siTtion of 
the loan raised last year Dunng 1938-39 
the expenditure wes estimated at 
Rs 1,50,00,000 The Punjab (iovcTiiment 
are meeting half a crou^ from their own re- 
sources, and for the balance a loan of 
Rs 1,00,00,000 was floated during the year 

Progress on the construction of the Emer- 
son Barrage, the headworks of the project 
and other works has made rapid stndes 

AGRICULTURE 

Punjab IS essentially a country of peasant 
proprietors Agnciilture is tlie manutay of 
the people affording means of subsistence to 
65 5 per cent of the population The total 
area sown m 1935-36 m the Province was 28 
million acres (Net area actually sown 
24,462,134 acres current fallows 3,606,988 
acres), which is very nearly a tenth of the 
total sown area m India Punjab comes 
third in this respect m India after the U P. 
and Madras Wheat, the staple food of the 
people of the province occupies the largest 
acreage and the development of irrigation 
has led to a great expansion of the wneat 
arm, which in 1935-36 occupied 9 3 million 
aotm, being the largest acreage of any pro- 


Miice in India, covenng nearly 36 per cent 
<^f the total wheat arcM in the country Rue 
Is cultaated in under i million acits, Bajia 
{or spiked millet) 3 mdlion aerts, Mai/e o\er 
I milLon atriN, (nam ipuKe) 4 7 imlhoii 
acres and otlur foodtu»ps, 4 million auts 
Punjab stands, among*^! tlu Indian provin- 
ces hist m the iiiltication of wheat, second 
m Bajia and Gram, thud in Barley and 
Mai/e Other im|>ortant staples ait oiIst*eds, 
ia}H% tona and sesiimum, cotton ami sugar- 
cane In 19^5-36 28 nullion atU‘H wine 
under cotton cultivation ns against 4,1 mil- 
lion acres m Ikimbay 4 million acres m C P 
and 2 6 million acies m Madras Large art‘as 
in the canal colonies glow Aiuctk an cotton 
but in the other cotton-growing districts tlie 
short staple varieties are predominant 
Being preponderatmgly agncultural, In e- 
stock occupies a prominent place in rural 
economy and the cattle and dairy traders aic 
well developed Wool is a staple pnxluct in 
Kuhi and Kangra and throughout tlie plains 
geiu lally I he pioihu turn of hides and skins 
IS also an im|>ortant industry 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

In the progress of the co-operative move- 
ment the Punjab generally spcxiking ksuls m 
many respects witli Bombay (onung close 
bt»hmd Ihe Punjab with atxnit so- 

staiuK tnst m the number of societies 
(Htp ptr one lakh ndudutanis, wdiile Bengal 
with a larger mnn!>er of soc letups than the 
Punjab comts second m that uspeU w^illi 
I!ie Punjab again leads m the immlHi of 
numbers of Societies {30 K) pei one tluHi^usd 
mhalutants, Bomhav coming next with 2H i 
vcliile Madias and Bengal r*uik thiieafter 
C'onsidenng the third aspect ot t!ii‘ giowtii of 
tlie movement, viz , the distiihution ot the 
Capital by pnwiiu^s, we hml that 
Bombay and Sind lead m this rcspixt v-ith 
T25 annas pti luad of the popuUticiti The 
Punjab IS a close smmtl with 117 In the 
Punjab as m the rest of India Ihe agiiciil- 
tural societies piedominate while the urban 
scxneties show a much skiwer development 
Thus out a total of 22,5cx> societies in ic)}5- 
36, 18,559 were agricultural and only 3»8io 
non-agncidtural But even in this it*s|xct, 
Punjab holds the piermer position with 3,820 
mc%Ltw% out ot a total of io,ck) 2 for British 
India, while Bengal has 2,279 and 

Madras 1,468 

On the other hand, only m liomlMy and 
Bengal do we find any real progress made in 
one important aspect of urban co-o|>eratioii, 
namely, people‘s co-OfH»rative banks The 
Punjab has 1,030 unliimteci liiiMlity (non- 
agricultural) societies, but only i6a with 
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limited liability and even these are heardly 
people’s banks m the real sense In Madras 
again, most of the 1,055 agricultural credit 
societies are not real people’s banks In 
Bombay m 1935-36 there were 131 urban 
banks most of which working successfully 
It IS clear that the development of urban 
banking is a distinct contribution of Bombay 
to the cO"Opci alive movement in India, an 
example which other Provinces are yet slow 
to follow 

As regards Thrift Societies which are a 
variation of the urban co-operative societies, 
the Punjab occupies a predominant position 
There are about 1,000 such societ es the bulk 
of whose members are schoolmasters There 
are again 125 Thrift Societies* for women 
only, having a membership of about 2,000 
The Punjab has also been the pioneer m in- 
troducing the very useful type of co-opera- 
tive society to promote better living among 
its members There are about 300 such so- 
cieties m the Province which have been res- 
ponsible for carrying out quite useful and 
important work by way of village uplift as 
well as their economic objective of strength- 
ening the position of the agriculturist With 
the active encouragement of popular minis- 
tries there have been indications that before 
long such societies would be established in 
great numbers m the other provinces also 

Despite the prominent posibon the Punjab 
occupies m the development of the co-opera- 
tive movement, there has yet been only a 
beginning in the direction of land mortgage 
banks for the provision of long term loans 
to the agriculturists At present there are 
only 12 co-operative land mortgage banks 
whole districts, the rest confining their opera- 
tions to a single tehsil Madras with its 38 
pnmaiy land mortgage banks is the most 
progressive province in this respect Bom- 
bay has 15 which have only recently started 
their operations Though in the Punjab the 
Government guarantees the interest on de- 
bentures raised by these banks, thereby en- 
abling them to meet all reasonable needs, 
there will have to be a Central land mort- 
gage bank as in Bombay and Madras, to 
serve as starting point of a systematic deve- 
lopment of land mortgage banking in the 
province 

The position as regards overdue loans in 
agncultiiral societies testifies to the sound- 
ness of the movement in the Punjab Thus 
the ^ share of the province in overdue loans 
by individuals is only 31 lakhs as against 
11,66 lakhs for the whole of India More 
stnkmg are the percentage figures of overdue 


loans to working capital and loans due, 
which are 4 and 5 respectively as against 34 
and 44 respectively for all-India 

While the non-credit side of the movement 
has made only meagre progress m India as a 
whole, the most remarkable instance of the 
development that has so far been made is to 
be found in the Punjab where the interest- 
ing but difficult experiment m the direction 
of consolidation of holdings through co- 
operation originated m the year 1920 As a 
result of patient work accomplished since 
then the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed significant dimensions 
m the shape of an important agricultural 
reform 

INDUSTRIES 

The Punjab is markedly deficient m its 
mineral wealth Rocksalt, saltpetre and lime- 
stone for road building are the chief pro- 
ducts A few small coal mines are situated 
in the Jhelum, Shahpur and Mianwali dis- 
tricts Gold- washing is a remunerative occu- 
pation along most of the rivers Iron and 
copper ores though plentiful cannot be work- 
ed on a large scale owing to the difficulty of 
transport and the paucity of fuel resources 
within easy reach The province possesses 
only 802 factones (compared with Bombay 
I 611 factones, Bengal 1,667 stnd Madras 
1,584), the majority of which are cotton 
ginning and pressmg factories Factory 
statistics for 1936 give the total number of 
workers employed in the factories as 63,962 
Though the Punjab is not a large manufac- 
turing province, it stands foremost in the 
large percentage of workers who are sup- 
ported by small scale and cottage industries 
Thus, while the percentage of total workers 
and working dependents supported by ^'in- 
dustry” IS II 3 in Bombay, 8 8m Madras 
and II 7 in the U P the figure for the Pun- 
jab IS as high as 17 Handloom weaving 
IS one of the major cottage industries both 
as regards the number of workers engaged 
and the value of products Production in 
blankets and woolen rungs is considerable 
Amritsar is the chief centre of the carpet 
industry Silk weaving is also widely car- 
ried on Craftsmanship m gold, silvei , 
ivory, brass, copper and earthenware is 
fairly widely distributed Extraction and 
refinement of mineral oil is earned on m the 
Attock and Rawalpindi districts Wah near 
Hassanabdal possesses a cement factory 
Abdullapur, a paper and pulp mill and m 
Ly allpur there is a factory for the hydro- 
genation and refining of oils 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES AND EERAR 


The Central Pro\iaees and Berar form 
roughly a great triangle of country midway 
between Bombay and Bengal Their area 
IS 1S1,557 square miles of which 80,bB7 are 
British Indian territory proper and 17,808 
(tHZ Berar) held in perpetual lease from 
H, E. H. The Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs The population 
(according to the 10^11 Census) is 15, 820,0 W 
m C P. districts and Berar Thus while 
C. P and Berar proper are of the same area 
as the Punjab (99,200 sq. miles), the latter 
Ah more densely populated (28,580,852) 
The growth of population m the provinces 
during the last fifty years is 30 per cent 
while the figure for the whole of India 
iuring the same period is 30 per cent. The 
lollowing table sets forth the distribution of 
t>opulation in the several proMiiees. 


I 

2* 

3. 

a. 

/. 

8 

9. 

10 
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Bengal 
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233 03 
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238 

Hil 

Smcl 


84 

HI 

U P 

India (Britihh 

156 

135 


territory) 

221 

106 


The physiography of the Central Pro 
vmees exhibits three distinct features The 
Vindhyan plateau in the North-West, 
covered with poor and stunted forest 
descends steeply down its southern slopes 
into the rich wheat growing country of the 
Narmada (Nerbudda) valley Further 
comes the high Satpura uplands of forest- 
cohered hills alternating with deep water- 
cut ravines. The Satpura plateau declines 
into the Nagpur plain characterised by 
broad stretches of ^^deep’^ black cotton sod 
which make it one of the important cotton 
growing tracts of India and the wealthiest 
part of C. P. proper. The Eastern part 
of the plain forms the valley of the Wam- 
ganga and is mainly a riee-growing country 
watered by numerous irrigation tanks. In 
the Mahanadi basin further to the east lies 
the o^»nsiv€ rice country of Chhatisgarh. 


The soiith-eastcTn region of the pro\i«ee is 
again mountainous containing 21,000 square 
miles of forest and di*ep rii\ ines mostly in- 
habited by jungU‘ tnbts. Btrar lies to the 
south-west an<! is chiefH < haractensed by 
its rich black cotton sod 

The population of the prohince is mixed 
It IS belies ed that la hm* the Aryan inva- 
sion the whole of it was ptoplcd by pnmi- 
ine tribes of whom tlu (^onds are the chief 
represen t at ncs to-day The early inhabi- 
tants were forced to retreat into the in- 
accessible forests am! lulls as successisc 
waves of immigration flowed from all sides 
The Goods j^nd other trdH*s mm Umu m at- 
ly a quarter of the whole population of the 
Central Pros uiees, being found in large 
numbers in nearly all parts of the prosinee. 
The last cinsiis reseats that a gradual 
llinduising of the aboriginals is going on, 
the puHH*ss of absiirptmii lieing more or 
less civihsmg. Th«‘ language divisions of 
the province illustrate the nuuii dn isions of 
the immigrant population. The Hindi 
speaking people who form 511 per cent, of 
the total population predominate in the 
North and East and those who speak 
Marathi (31 per cent ) in Birar ami the 
West and Centre of the Central Prtismces. 
\ curious fiatun of the effects of successisc 
insasifin is illusliatui m Berar %shcre the 
MosUm population speak ^lariithi and 
numbers of whom hate Ilmelu names, being 
deNCendants of formt'r Hiiuhi eilllciiiK who 
<m the Mohameelaii imasion had adeipicd 
Islam. But the chief ehariu h rista* of the 
political and cemimunal life of the prenmus 
ts the clcasagc iKdi^ecn the* Hindi and the 
Marathi sindions of the population, whieh 
has of late slunvn signs of i«t« nsiltetiiion 
following the mfr<Kluetion of provincial 
iiitommiy The following viould Im* of help 
in making a eomparatne studs of the occu- 
pation of the people m Centni! Provinces 
with that of Bengal and Incliii, 
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The percentage of people living by the 
production of raw materials is, next to 
Assam (81 !»%) the highest of all the other 
provinces Figures for transport, trade 
and industry compare favourably with 


those of the major provmces The percent- 
age in C P in Public Administration, 
professions and liberal arts is less than that 
of India as a whole This is reflected in 
the liteiacy statistics for the province 


Literate Females 
per tlionsand 


Literate Males 
per thousand 


Total 
Literates 
per thousand 


9 9 

^.griculture of course is the prime indus- 
try of the province m common with the 
rest of India and is assisted by one of the 
most efficient agricultural departments in 
India and is now receiving additional 
strength by a phenomenal growth of the 
co-operative credit movement Land ten- 
ure IS chiefly on the malguzaii or land- 
lord system ranging from the great Feuda- 
tory chiefships to holdings of small dimen- 
sions Land legislation has been systema- 
tically undertaken to protect the individual 
cultivator. Land tenure m Berar is similar 
ro that of the Bombay raiyatwari system 
Excluding forest and waste 67 per cent 
of the total land area of the Province is 
occupied for cultivation The proportion 
averages 83 per cent for the two most 
advanced districts m C P while the 
average figure for the Berar districts as 
high as 93 per cent There has been a 
steady extension of the cultivated area 
except for temporary checks caused by 
bad seasons Rice is the most extensive 
single crop, covering nearly 30 per cent of 
the cropped area Wheat comes next with 
aver 15 per cent then pulses and other 
cereals and oilseeds with nearly 50 per cent, 
and cotton nearly 6 per cent- 41 per cent. 


60 

of the Berar cultivated area is occupied by 
cotton The total out-turn of cotton in 
C P and Berar in 1935-36 amounted to 

616.000 bales or nearly 16 per cent of the 
total production for the whole of India 
The corresponding figures for Linseed were 

80.000 tons or nearly per cent. C P 
comes next to U P (147,000 tons) m the 
annual production of this crop Next 
comes Juar and then pulses and other 
cereals and oil seeds of the cropped area 
Jower covers 36 per cent then wheat and 
oil-seeds Linseed co\ers nearly 52 per 
cent of the total area under oilseeds 

The more important of the irrigation 
works m the Provmces are the Wainganga, 
Tandula, Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniari 
canals It is estimated that during the last 
37 years a sum of Rs 7 25 crores has been 
expended on the construction of irrigation 
works by the State The conditions m the 
provinces are such that irrigatnon works 
cannot be anything but unproductive and 
the only justification for their construction 
IS their value as protection against famine 
The normal area under annual irrigation is 
now about 315,0060 acres, mainly rice, and 
the income from these works more than 
covers their maintenance costs. 


102 


Area Area 

By Canals By Tanks By wells 
Govt Private 


Irrigated (in 
Acres) Other 
Sources 


Total Area 
Irrigated 


CP 1,090,280 * 162,172 65,187 


1,317,639 


Included under Private Canals 


Central Provmces & Berar (1935-36) 


Total Area 

Cultivated Not area actually sown 
Current Fallows 

Uncultivated Cultivable Waste other 
than Fallow 

Hot available for Cultivation 
Forests 


63,004,800 acres 
24,801,898 „ 
3,958,846 „ 


14,052,250 „ 

4,914,828 „ 

19,429 Square Mile 


One-fifth of the whole province forms the 
forest area, 16,090 square miles being 
Government Reserved forest in C P In 
Berar the forest area is about 3,339 sq. 
5 


nnles Forest conservation is rendered 
difficulty and costly by the rugged nature 
of the country. 
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Forest Statistics-^-C P k 

Area of Fro-v mce 4 

Reserved Forests 
Protected Forests 

Total 

Percentage of forests to whole Area 
of Province 
Outturn of Produce 

(a) Timber fuel 

(b) Minor Produce 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Simples 


Statistics of the Co-operative movement 
m India show that progress in different 
parts of India has not been nmform 
Bengal, the Punjab and Madras have the 
largest number of Societies — while the other 
major provinces like Bombav, Bihar and 
Onssa, the O. P and the V P and Assam 
show distinctly smaller figures* Thus the 
Punjab with about 22,500 societies (for 
I0S5-86) stands first m the number of 
societies 89 per one lakh inhabitants* In 
19S5-86 in C. P. the total number of 
members of primary societies was only 
61,587 or 6*0 per thousand inhabitants* 
The corresponding figures for the Punjab, 
Madras and Bombay were 80 8, *28 1 and 
18.1* The working capital of the co- 
operative organisation in 1985-86 amounted 
to only Rs 540 lakhs in C P eorrespond- 
mg to 5S as. per head of population. An 
important test of the success or otherwise 
of a co-operative credit society is un- 


49,IOM60 c* ft 
< ft 

Hs 10,110*801 
Rs 83,80,856 
Rs 18,99,951 

doubtedly the promptness in repayment of 
loans by members and it is in this respcTt 
that one has to acknowledge that in India 
the societies have not attained any great 
measure o! success Thus while for all 
India, the overdue loans vutc 81 per cent, 
of the vvoiking capita! and It per eent* of 
tlu total loans due by indivnduals on the 
80ih June, 1080, the corresponding figures 
m C P. were as high as uh and 82 and for 
Bihar and Onssa 63 and 87* The growth 
of overdue loans is a discjuutmg |mrtent 
and reflects badly on the soundness of the* 
co-operativ’'e structure as a whole This 
tendency can best be arrested hv a tighter 
control of the loan advancing machinery 
and thereby preventing the sanctioning of 
loans for unproductn''e though necessary 
social or domestic purposes 
The followingtable gives the percentage 
of overdue loans m AgTieultura! societies to 
(a) working capital (b) loans due* — 


Overdue Loans in Agrricultura! Societies, 1985-86 
hn lakhs of rupeeai 




Loans due 
by indivi- 
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of oier* 
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duals 

Capital 
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54 
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81 
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81 
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4,47 
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6 United Provinces 
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SB 

S3 

49 

7 Behar Be Onssa 

2,04 

1,52 

1,82 

65 

S7 

8 Smd 

89 

72 

16 

18 

22 

9 assam 

88 

21 

20 

61 

95 

Mysore 

54 

48 

28 

52 

5H 

Baroda 

85 

29 

18 

87 

45 

Hyderabad 

82 

58 




Gwalior 

81 

47 

85 

1 18 

71 

Kashmir 

54 

41 

6 

11 

15 

Tra van core 

86 

29 

20 

56 

69 

Others 

97 

82 

12 

12 

15 

Total 

84,60 

25,52 

11,66 

84 

44 


The non-eredit side of the co-operative has not made any headway m the Central 

movement in common with the rest of India Provmces, Of the 5,150 societies m India 
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in 193G, the Punjab claimed 1,727, Bengal 
1,322, the U P 915, Madras 443 and 
C P 67 
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3 
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23 
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Total 

818 1,241 

2,258 

1,303 

5,150 


The important industries of the province 
are cotton textiles, manganese and coal 
mining and marble quarrying The largest 
numbers engaged in any of the modern m- 
dustrial concerns are employed in manga- 
nese mining which in 1936 employed 14,834 
persons and raised 568,800 tons It may 
here be mentioned that the most important 
deposits of manganese ore m India occur 
m the C. P , Madras, Central India and 
Mysore — ^the largest supply coming from 
the C P ^Tn none of the major Indian 
mineral industries have the effects of the 
great slump been so seriously feet as in the 
manganese industry, it is gratifying, there- 
fore, that some measure of recovery can 
now be recorded though the value of the 
output is still less than half the peak figure 
of 1927 ’’ (The Indian Year Book) 

Recovery m 1936 was marked by subs- 
tantial increases m production m the Bala- 
ghat, Nagpur and Bhandara districts of the 
C P The improvement is illustrated by 
the following figures of production 1988-28, 
789 tons, 1986 — 568,806 tons The amount 
of ground still to be recovered can be 
judged by comparing the 1986 figures with 
the level reached during the quinquennium 
1924-28 vtz , an average of 660,559 tons 
annually. The opening of the new port at 
Vizagapatam (remarks the Indian Year 
Book) has been the brightest feature m the 
Indian manganese industry durmg the last 
four years on account of the reduced lead 
from the Central Provinces to the sea The 
United Kingdom retains her position as the 
chief importer of Indian manganese ore, 
the U S. coming second. 

Nagpur IS the chief centre of a busy 
cotton spinning and weaving industry, the 
first mills — ^The Empress Mills owned by 
Parsi manufacturers having been opened 


there in 1877 The total amount of Indian 
yarn exported from the province during the 
year 1986-87 was 201,105 maunds The 
Punjab, Bombay, C P and Hyderabad, 
are the chief producing centres of cotton 
in that order 
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put of 1,507,986 tons employs 12,781 
workers Then follow the Jubbulpore 
marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery 
clay soapstone, etc 

The total number of factories legally 
recognised as such as 1,083 m 1986 the 
number of workers employed being 63,186 

The province as a whole is yet m the 
early stages of industrialisation. The 
general economic influences operating else- 
where m India are equally at work tn the 
C P the old village industries gradually 
losing their hold everywhere, with the im- 
provement of communications and the con- 
centration of new industries in the towns 


The new orientation given by the Con- 
gress Governments in the provinces to 
labour problems has had its effect in Central 
Provinces where Government following the 
lead of Bombay, the U. P and Bihar 
appointed a committee to enquire into the 
wages and conditions of labour m the 
cotton and textile industries The report 
was published m May, 1988, and its re- 
commendations are being implemented 
The position of the joint-stock enterprise 
in the C P is given m the following table : 
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Trading and Manufacturing 
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Cotton Gunning Pressing 

8 


etc 

5 


Estate, Land and Building 

1 


Others 

10 



Total 


78 


3 



Distribution of Population According to Residence and Education 
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Port Trusts: Comtitotion, Income, Expenditure and Debt, 

CL^ssnit^noN Mimbies 


Ports 

Number of 
Slembers 

Nominated 

Elected 

Official 

*? 

o 

m 

o 

Europeans 

Indians 

Income 

E\iH*iuh- 

ture 

Ciipitii! 

Behl 









Rs* 

Us. 

Hs 

Calcutta 

V} 

7 

12 

7 

12 

li- 

5 

8,10,81,121 

8,lO,5t5),H80 

28,52,61.198 

Bombay 

22 

9 

18 

8 

U 

lt 

S 

2,67,90,918 

2,58,22, WO 

19,«»,97,5fi8 

Bladras 

15 

5 

10 

8 

12 

10 

4 

80, to, 918 

81, <>6,500 

1.48,58,798 

Karachi 

15 

6 

9 

6 

9 

g 

7 

74,50,107 

«I»,15,8U 

4,09,09,000 

Ranfoou 

17 

7 

10 

5 

12 

12 

5 

72,28,187 

(>0,75,690 

4,5i;iB,M»7 

Chittagong 

IZ 

5 

7 

6 

6 

7 

5 

6,81,605 

6,40,762 

20,e>7,0l6(a) 


Total, 1986-87 

100 

39 

61 

85 

65 

65 

83 

7,62,81,839 

7,88,29,516 

58,01,86,882 


1985-86 

99 

m 

60 

88 

66 

67 

82 

7,46,08,558 

7,53,42,004 

55,08,35, 428 


1984rS5 

99 

89 

60 

82 

67 

66 

88 

7,68,81,069 

7,59,89,521 

Sti,13A5,S03 


; 1988-84 

100 

39 

61 

82 

68 

m> 

81 

7,18,59,599 

7,87,18,717 

56,71, 5I*,774 

i 

1932-B8 

100 

88 

62 

84 

m 

66 

84 

6,68,70,061 

6,91,78,725 

58,34,76,207 

1 

j 

1981-82 

100 

38 

62 

at 

66 

65 

35 

7,16,82,059 

7,98,87,220 

58,23,93.137 

Totals ^ 

; 1930-31 

100 

m 

62 

31 

66 

¥> 

84 

7,*0>,01,a8O 

8,17,51,073 

58,52,41,386 


1929-80 

99 

m 

61 

84 

65 

m 

88 

8,52,18,017 

8,71,S2,7IM1 

59,03,42,187 


' 1928-29 

98 

87 

61 

84 

64 

66 

82 

8d>6, 19,070 

8,51,90,382 

55,02,54,618 


1927-28 

95 

88 

57 

88 

62 

65 

80 

8,50,56,056 

8,07,12,046 

58,94,23,245 


1926 27 

90 

SS 

52 

82 

58 

65 

25 

7,86, 17, 

7,^,08,171 

54,08*60,523 


In) Inciiides the irst instalmeBt of Rs 15 lakks^ the secoad mstalment of Rs 5 lakhs, the Ikirdl 
lostaiment of Rs 2 lakhs* the fourth lustalment of Rs* S lakhs aud the fifth mstalmeut of Rs* S lakhs 
of a loan of Rs 50 lakhs from Goirt. 
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Expenditure on Education in each Province 


Proi^mce 

From 

Cowrninent 

Funds 

From 

Board 

Funds 

From 

5Iu«iei|«l 

Funds 

From 

Ft cs 

F r<»ni 
Ollit r 
huiin cs 



Hs 

Rs 

lU 

llH 

Hs 

Madras 

* 

2,19,55,875 

19*72,307 

2 1.06,7 lt» 

99*10*521 

1,14,10*911 

Bombay 


1,51,51,710 

16,51,209 

1*670,187 

91,98*170 

14*28*233 

Sind 


27,02,668 

5,18,918 

7, *44,416 

13,21.682 

H*79*3P* 

Bengal 

* 

1,41,12,417 

10,06,171 

18,18,761 

2,04*17,115 

72*18,171 

United Provinces 

2,12,18,989 

88,11,644 

18,38,070 

82*02*721 

16. 11*9 « 

Punjab 


l,6S,4b451 

28,92,777 

16, h 4,068 

79,13*025 

80*98*8H7 

Burma 


51,11,652 

455,18,482 

1 4,98,812 

84*82* 489 

24.60,081 

Bihar 


5(>,I8,4r>6 

44,41 709 

4,80,6% 

89*76,713 

22*84*201 

Orissa 


18,94,088 

0,69,094 

5f>,289 

6,76*772 

4*%,H5^» 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

48,16,628 

21,M,629 

11,45,229 

21,28*416 

0*79*50 1 

Assam 


81,26,157 

6,45,241 

1,14,740 

11*51,670 

7,00*817 

North-West 
Fro vnue 

Frontier 

20,91,7*42 

1,21,744 

2,24,149 

8,81*641 

8*52*023 

British Baluchistan 

8,07,169 

a8,879 


$5,701 

21,H4B 

Ajmer-Merwara 

4,26,8 

22,686 

62,gS8 

2*0=*, 691 

2,01,082 

Coorg 


1,70,846 

49,247 

6,f>63 

41*033 

6*031 

Belhi 


11,28,120 

20,571 

8,79,681 

8*12,837 

4*n| 616 

Bangalore 


8,43,686 


54,781 

8*29*873 

2*66,713 

Administered Areas in 
Indian States 

4, ^,410 


71,416 

8*48,480 

4*67*382 

Total, 19.^6 37 

0 

12,08,00,*94 

2,88,26,747 

1,79,57,541 

7*10,11,698 

4*2 4,28,899 

1 

1965-36 

ll,8t,8H,87S 

2,66,62,668 

1,71,97,480 

6,89,05,180 

4,20,95* 175 


19S4-B5 

11,58,78,080 

2,51,15,706 

1,64,76,292 

6,68,72,985 

4,18*70.857 


1938-84 

11,4.7,02,150 

2,58,04,257 

1,60,40,054 

6,47,89,282 

4*03,39*413 


1932-83 

11,85,50,798 

2,54,68,800 

1,52,87,661 

6,29,60,112 


Totals 

1981-82 

12,46,00,481 

2,80,01,818 

1,18,17,222 

6,22,69,184 

4*11,68,072 

1039-81 

13,60,97,116 

2,84,17,444 

1,54,11,688 

6,14,58,989 

4,17,76,209 

j 

’ 1929-89 

18,25,88,044 

2,75,00,215 

l,49,56,8ai 

6,01,61,8^ 

S,88,l7,fMM> 


1928-20 

18,18,10,145 

2,50,25,890 

1,84,38,070 

5,78,17,820 

4,16,80.910 

! 

1927-28 

[ 

12,66,92,478 

2,52,70,958 

1,26,17,479 

5,44,71,683 

8,02,26.271 


^1926^27 

11,98,82,854 

2,42,60,785 

1,28,21,820 

5,21,27,101 

8,77,06,41$ 


Tirthh 

lU 

a.7i»,OKHS0 

im 

573 , t3i 

SI,76aHI0 

4»ia,w 

9,nam 

2.7f», im 
2H4uaos 
imk%m 

971 

2IU7S%tm 
2$»78,75,86S 
27,18*50,622 
28,»I,6!,446 
27 , 42 , 82,018 
27,07,82,25$ 
25,81,78,819 
24, 58, 47,572 
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Classification of Expenditure on Rural Education by Provinces and by Sources 



Province 

From 

Government 

Funds 

From Dis- 
trict Board 
Funds 

From 

Other 

Sources 

Total 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Madras 


1,30,61,417 

67,57,645 

73,63,414 

2,71,82,476 

Bombay 


72,90,365 

14,28,352 

13,84,474 

1,01,03,191 

Smd 


10,56,934 

4,06,953 

2,26,725 

16,90,612 

Bengal 


41,60,675 

16,47,558 

1,14,82,573 

1,72,90,806 

United Provinces 

65,30,528 

27,84,069 

8,45,033 

1,01,59,630 

Punjab 


78,02,038 

22,87,384 

15,71,953 

1,16,61,375 

Burma 


4,04,200 

32,24,075 

2,88,501 

42,16,776 

Bihar 


6,51,764 

43,77,972 

28,43,992 

78,73,728 

Orissa 


8,26,228 

9,24,567 

5,84,687 

23,35,482 

Central Provinces and Berar 

16,61,840 

21,08,204 

2,89,025 

40,59,069 

Assam 


11,56,030 

6,03,049 

6,87,704 

24,46,783 

North-West Frontier Province 

12,23,595 

1,08,813 

2,03,547 

15,35,955 

British Beluchistan 

90,550 



90,550 

Ajmer-Merwara » - 

1,21,785 

20,363 

26,119 

1,68,269 

Coorg 


29,440 

44,490 

8,020 

76,950 

Delhi 


1,42,014 

29,571 

37,011 

2,08,596 

Bangalore 


8,862 



8,862 

Administered 

Areas in Indian States 



32,448 

32,448 


Total, 1986-87 

4,62,18,265 

2,70,53,067 

2,78,70,226 

10,11,41,558 


1935 86 

4,61 04,531 

2,46,87,989 

2,69,49,313 

9,77,41,783 


i 

1934-85 

4,64,31,043 

2,22,60,029 

2,62,73,620 

9,49,64,692 


1933-34 

4,50,40,565 

2,22,28,572 

2,56,25,614 

9,28,94,751 

i 

1932-33 

4,49,25,517 

2,29,85,614 

2,64,08,159 

9,43,19,290 

1 

] 

1931-32 

4,74,84,364 

2,45,06,380 

2,63,25,534 

9,83,16,278 

Totals j 

1930-31 

5,12,36,568 

2,58,04,702 

2,72,71,709 

10,43,02,979 


1929-aO 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 


7 



so 
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Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers, 
Periodicals, and Books Published. 




Proc nice 

Madras 


Pnntiiig 

P I esses 

(«)2,I58 

Neus 

pa|ieis 

(ii)348 

IVncHh 
i als 

9I>1 

In 

Knglish iH 
f it III r 
Kur4»|Huin 
Languages 

410 

In Indian 
Liinguiiges 
erniteuliir mid 
dasHit nil or m 
m<»re than one 
Laiigtiiigr 

Bombay (d) 


1,10B 

357 

168 


III 

2,009 

Sind Id) 


238 

im* 

15 


76 

537 

Bengal 


1370 

151 

t>lj5 


sum 

2,577 

United Provinces 


1»0II 

877 

B71 


2WI 

3,161 

Punjab 


589 

801 

-135 


236 

1,823 

Burma 


3Bl 


152 


n 

212 

Bibar 


208 

in 

H5 


83 

322 

Orissa 


71 

21 

70 


12 

514 

Central Provinces and Berar 

tmib) 

(c)95 

55 


16 

130 

Assam 


m 

S6 

39 



16 

North-West Frontier Province 

4t> 

(e}53 

— 


11 

9 

Ajmer-Mcrwara (d) 



10 

IB 


10 

101 

CSoorg (d) 


7 

3 

1 


- 

1 

Bclbi 


2m 

90 

130 


22 

220 

Total, 

1935 86 

8,253 

2,164 

8,lft8 


2,570 

1 1,841 


19B5-S6 

7,708 

2,225 

3,012 


2,731 

ll,2Ti 


1934 35 

1 

7,557 

2,123 



2 7«KI 

13,915 


1 1933-31 

6,937 

1,718 

3,208 


2,623 

i 1,1 10 

1 

j 

[ 1032-83 
j 

6,756 

1,650 

2,817 


2,709 

1B,5H0 

i 

1931-32 

6,6 

1,743 

2,803 


2,411 

18J32 

1 

Totals 1 

j 

1986-31 

6,520 

1,708 

2,760 


2,358 

1 Will 

\ 

1 

1929-80 

6,385 

1,693 

3,057 



18,985 


192S-29 

6,102 

1,695 

2,«»0 


2,5% 

14,127 

1 

j 

1927-28 

5,919 

1,525 

2,054 


2,332 

U,815 

1 

i 

, 2926-27 

5,724 

1,185 

3,627 


2,1 IT 

15,246 

(a) Relates to the calendar year 1037 

(b) Includes 6 Presses which are reported either closed 

or not working 




(c) Includes 51 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public news or 
eonanaents on public news 

id) Figures relate to the calendar year 19S6 
(el Includes Periodicals^ 
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Joint-Stock Companies Registered m each Province and at work at the 

end of each year from 1926-27 

Class o£ Companies Madras Bombay Sind Bengal Punaab Burma Bihar Orissa 


Banking and L< 

oan 

451 

86 

83 

1,173 

53 

79 

22 

12 

4 

Insurance 


75 

114 

43 

880 

31 

130 

8 

8 


Navigation 


3 

10 


28 



8 



Railways and Tramways 

2 

18 

3 

25 


2 




Other Tiansit and Transport 

65 

57 

3 

188 

7 

15 

10 

10 

2 

Trading and Manufacturing 










Companies 


489 

635 

48 

1,926 

221 

564 

140 

54 

9 

Tea 


17 

2 


401 

2 



1 


Other Planting Companies 

26 

3 


52 

1 


14 

1 


Coal Mining 



11 


227 


4 


11 


Gold Mining 


1 



1 



2 



Other Mining and Quarrving 










Companies 


5 

14 


45 


3 

27 

8 


Cotton Mills 


55 

176 

1 

76 

11 



8 


Jute Mills 


1 



77 

2 














1 

1 

Mills for Wool, 

, Silk, Hemp, 










etc 


1 

10 


5 

6 












2 

1 



Cotton Ginning, Pressing, 










Baling, etc 


31 

61 

2 

5 

4 

18 




Jute Presses, etc 

3 



31 

1 





Flour Mills 


2 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 


1 


Estate, Land and Building 

10 

31 

3 

125 

3 

3 

22 

3 


Sugar (including Jaggery) 

10 

16 

1 

86 

49 

14 

8 

11 

2 

Other Companies 

140 

88 

13 

323 

68 

80 

21 

9 


Total, 

1936-37 

1,387 

1 331 

154 

6,080 (a) 

463 

918 

278 

133 

18 


1935-36 

1,262 

1,419 


(a) 4,916 

406 

786 

243 

137 


1934 35 

1,153 

1,810 


(a) 4,829 

369 

658 

215 

126 


1933 34 

1,080 

1,182 


(a) 

4,680 

311 

552 

194 

110 


1982-33 

917 

1,096 



3,966 

268 

459 

288 

100 

Totals ■ 

1931-32 

839 

1,051 



3,835 

236 

343 

284 

96 


i 1930-31 

800 

959 



3,652 

224 

285 

288 

97 


j 

j 1929 30 

746 

913 



3,432 

224 

252 

304 

94 

1 

j 1928-29 

684 

857 


% 

3,133 

206 

212 

295 

88 

1 

1 1927-28 

658 

807 



2,868 

200 

187 

288 

84 


‘ 1926-27 

662 

812 



2,651 

215 

178 

283 

82 


(a) Includes 601,513,685 and 653 companies which were in liquidation in 1933-84, 1934-35 1935-36 
and 19^-37 respectively, but were not finally dissolved 
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Joint-Stock Companies Registered in each Province and 

end of each year from 1926-27 


Class of Companies Assam 


Pro- 

vinces 


Banking and Loan 

Insurance 

Navigation 

Railways and Tramways 

Other Transit and Trans- 
port 

Trading and Manufactur- 
ing Companies 


North 

West Ajmer- 
Frontier Merwara 
Province 


Coorg 


Bahi 
dust an 


at work at tli« 


Bangalore 

(Civil 

and 

Military 

Station) 


Other Planting Com- 
panies 

Coal Mining 

Gold Mining 

Other Mining and Quarry- 
ing Companies 

Cotton Mills 

dute Mills 

Mills for Wool, Silk, 
Hemp, etc 

Cotton Ginning, Press 
xng. Baling etc. 

Jute Presses, etc 

Flour Mills 

Estate, Land and 
Building 

Sugar 

(mcludmg Jaggery) 
Other Companies 

Tot4L, I0S6-8T : 


T0T4I^ 


87 

ss 

208 

18 

so 

5 

1 

202 

II 

lO.sadCa) 

fl9$5-S8 


78 

192 

20 

7 

1 

202 

n 

9.7Wa.) 

IM4-85 


181 

18 

m 

7 

S 

m 

8 

ia)9,l4» 



184 

12 

m 

5 

S 

im 

s 

<a)S.M0 

imt-m 


170 

n 

19 

5 

$ 

164 

B 

7,S40 

19S1-32 


171 

6 

22 

5 

2 

ISI 

10 

7,«B 

imo-zi 


166 

e 

22 

5 

1 

108 

B 

6.S75 

1920-80 


168 

5 

22 

4 

2 

m 

S 

6,818 

1928 20 


151 

5 

22 

4 

2 

77 

7 

5,7^ 

'imm 


im 

S 

22 

5 

2 

n 

7 

8,888 

,18»M7 


116 

s 

22 

5 

2 

70 

10 

S,1S6 


Imdudes W1,51S,6S5 and companies which were in Iiq[uidatioti 
rea^tively, hut were not inmily dissolved 


in im 4 tm and 
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Joint-Stock Companies Registered in each Indian State and at work at the 

end of each year from 1926-27. 


Class of Compames 

Mysore Baroda Gwalior 

Indore 

Travan- Hydera- 
core bad 

Cochin* 

Total 

Banking and Loan 

55 

2 

2 

2 

245 

12 

152 

471 

Insurance 


6 

4 

3 

1 

26 

1 

a 

43 

Navigation 








1 

1 

Hallways and Tramways 

1 







1 

Other Transit and Transport 

5 


1 


7 

2 


15 

Trading and Manufacturing 









Compames 


57 

21 

18 

7 

b6 

13 

29 

211 

Tea 






13 


1 

14 

Other Planting Compames 

8 




25 


3 

13 

Coal Mining 







1 


1 

Gold Mining 










Other Mining and Quarrying 








Companies 


8 





1 


9 

Cotton Mills 


4 

18 

5 

8 

1 

3 

2 

41 

Jute Mills 










Mills for Wool, Silk, Hemp, etc, 

2 





1 


8 

Cotton Ginning, 

Pressing, Baling, etc 


3 






a 

Jute Presses, etc 









Flour Mills 




1 





1 

Estate, Land and Building 

4 


1 



1 


6 

Sugar (tncludtng Jaggery) 

2 




1 



3 

Other Companies 

13 

3 

3 


6 

3 

8 

36 


Total, 1986-87 

160 

51 

84 

18 

330 

38 

199 

890 


' 1935-% 

185 

51 

42 

15 

425 

38 

211 

917 


1981-85 

129 

48 

89 

15 

425 

37 


693 


1933-31 

] 

126 

44 

34 

14 

641 

35 


894 


^ 1932-38 

120 

43 

34 

14 

924 

40 


1,175 

1 

ToT4I s ^ 

1931-32 

t 

118 

44 

36 

13 

653 

41 


905 

1939-81 

121 

42 

86 

11 

403 

40 


653 


1929 30 

118 

37 

34 

11 

372 

34 


606 

i 

1928 29 

129 

49 

83 

10 

808 

15 


535 


imi 28 

126 

41 

29 

11 

221 

14 


442 


, 1926-27 

123 

42 

80 

11 

152 

12 


370 


• Statistics relating to Jomt-Stoek Companies tn Cochin are being collected only from 1985-36 
Previous years' figures are not available 
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Joint Stock Companies Registered m Indian States, and at work at the end of each year from 1926-27 

Class, Number and Paid-up Capital. 
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Agricultural Area and Yield of British India— Sununary 




1927-28 

1928-29 

1029 80 

1080 31 



Acres 

Acres 

At res 

Acres 

Net area by profes^itmal survey 


670,087,610 

670,CM6,955 

(>60,915.482 

660.834,760 

Area under forest** 


86,985,199 

87,2*^.719 

B7.27b.578 


Not available for cultivation 


149,6-18,160 

149,084,081 

1 16.872,810 

I^hBIO.SIO 

Culturable waste other than fallow 

I55,477,ia5 

154,679,601 

155,401.4^49 

154,016,726 

Fallow land 


61,028,1 U 

48,182,508 

49,71S.yil 

49,617,618 

Net area sown with crops 


22a,m>2,226 

228,166,827 

228,lf>0.g58 

220,1 15, 2M 

Area irrigated 


48,821,316 

49,761,694 

51,010,12b 

49,097,216 

Area under Food-grams — 






Eiee 


76,606,868 

81,181,748 

79.424,208 

80.631,668 

Wheat 


24,568,445 

24,925,492 

24,781,192 

24,787,008 

Barley 


6,825,267 

7,582,676 

7,026,798 

6,692,071 

Jowar 


21,248,897 

20,584,897 

23,240,828 

22,808,^5 

Bayra 


14,062,194 

12,951,651 

18,291,242 

18.608,562 

Kagi 


8,851,709 

8,908,487 

8,990,787 

8,972,870 

Mai/*e 


5,918,160 

6,012,870 

6,551,892 

6, *457,615 

Gram 


18,972,616 

18,625,871 

11,458,586 

13,643,927 

Other grains and pulses 


29,599,957 

29,651,481 

80,294,060 

B0,0r2,659 

ToTVb Fooi> Grains 


196 678,618 

2(K),2f>8,6(5B 

200,018.488 

202,785,765 

Area under other food crops (includ- 





mg frmtSt vegetables^ spices, 

etc ) 

7,848,526 

7,852,024 

7,897,902 

8,241,111 

Area under — 






Sugar 


8,046,486 

2,674,978 

2,582,581 

2,861 

Coffee 


92,298 

87,841 

^90,851 

92,349 

Tea 


748,384 

759,918 

765,827 

774,683 

Area under Oilseeds — 






Linseed 


2,212,206 

2,091,800 

1,926,444 

1,999,125 

Sesamum (til or jinph) 


8,540,791 

8,668,865 

8,555,651 

3,6S8,1« 

Bape and Mustard 


8,277,118 

4,287,495 

8,55*4,406 

3,296,765 

Groundnut 


4,700,2 Itl 

5,401,842 

5,012,393 

5,310,453 

Coconut 


684,584 

64<b765 

65-4,111 

639.665 

Castor 


567,788 

582,656 

4h%,04*4 

455,827 

Other Oilseeds 


1,190,288 

1,254,797 

I,10O,5O(> 

1,117.618 

Total Oilsfebs 


i6,l!^,006 

17,886,220 

16,S29,55(> 

16.457.557 

Area under- 






Cotton 


14,804,461 

16,507,146 

16,141,029 

14,200,880 

Jute 


8,298,801 

8,062,302 

8,268,028 

S.402,254 

Other fibres 


712,695 

656,522 

665,771 

710,270 

Indigo 


67,161 

80,545 

70,808 

64,187 

Opium 


54,884 

49,319 

41,885 

42,%2 

Tobacco 


1,144,826 

l,B49,898 

1,178,155 

1,112,113 

Fodder crops 


9,152,876 

9,177,321 

9,1^80,781 

9.299.888 

Estimated yieldf of— 






Rue (Cleaned) 

tons 

28,284,000 

82,150,000 

81,182,000 

32498,000 

Wheat 

If 

7,791,000 

8,592,000 

10,469,000 

0 , 806 , 0^1 

Tea:; 

lbs 

390,919,800 

404,158,200 

482.81^2,000 

301.080,800 

(Cotton 5 4W lbs 

bales 

5,661,000 

6,675,000 

6,901 ,tm 

6,750.«8>0 

Jutet „ 


10,188,000 

9,906,000 

10,BS5,0C» 

1I.205.IW) 

Lmseed 

tons 

848.000 

822,000 

380.000 

3T7.W 

Rape and Mustard 

ff 

840,000 

910,000 

1,095.«K> 

m%tm 

Sesamum (til or ymjih) 

f » 

518,000 

495,000 

I55,0«l 

5»,WI 

Groundnut (nuts m shell) 

i>f 

2,424,000 

2,778.000 

2,3I>2,000 

2.766,01.0 

(Castor seed 

T1 

188, CKK) 

118,000 

116,000 

120,000 

Indigo 

€t€tS 

10,900 

15,100 

1V400 

13.000 

Raw Sugar (Gur) 

tons 

3,217,000 

2,704, OCW 

2,752,000 

s.ris.w 

Co&e 

tbs 

85,56S,<W1 

27,767,000 

80.424,CKMI 

mmn.pm 

Rubberf 

»* 

26,042,000 

26,889,000 

2S,02a,IMW 

24.351 


t The forest Mrm» retyrnecl in tli« Agriewltwral StaUstlen do mt agree In imt% mlth tfio^e in the rf|»orti 

OB the admiBhtrftiloB of the Forest Bepartment for varloiia rea'«ona tiu thief among*^! mhhli arc tlir follomipf - 

at The ftdmiBtetratfoit reporit relate exelnsieely to fore^tu ivorked bs the l^orest Bepartmcot* itbiir tin of 

afprteollaral statlstka taelocte, in addition forest areas admin btercd by BMrkt Of!l€t‘r»» and (SI tirtain village and 
other lands not covered bj forest bnt worked by the Forest Bepartment and returned at foreit land* by lliat department 
are not Irealed as forests Itt the returns of Agrtewltorai Statistics 
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Agricultural Area and Yield 

of British India 

— Summary. 


1931-32 

1932 33 

1933-34 

1934 r 35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

668,869,419 

668,045,220 

668,039,414 

668,061,327 

667,361,372 

674,482,3?4 

88,505,903 

88,802,903 

89,066,930 

89,239,045 

89,461,559 

89,173,071 

145,614,386 

145,550,408 

144,992,244 

144,816,630 

144,942,190 

155,004,196 

151), 999, 889 

151,610,389 

153,626,749 

154,260,234 

153,592,651 

154,301,631 

49,041,627 

50,692,794 

47,639,276 

52,298,737 

51,004,871 

48,638,377 

228,835,924 

228,075,9 )3 

232,245,900 

226,979,699 

227,869,972 

231,884,600 

48,728,580 

49,881,881 

50,507,791 

50,533,556 

51,317,373 

51,636,212 

81,287,906 

79,968,340 

80,424,560 

79,520,027 

79,888,371 

81,678,278 

25,320,103 

25,013,734 

27,597,909 

25,655,219 

25,149,550 

25,249,687 

6,495,226 

6,405,179 

6,724,070 

6,586,992 

6,178,401 

6,531,294 

21,608,475 

21,461,510 

21,401,471 

21,853,215 

21,540,047 

24,012,881 

13,941,599 

14,007,040 

13,138,065 

13,101,694 

13,068,671 

11,451,033 

8,870,753 

3,826,268 

3,732,104 

3,737,824 

3,534,930 

3,585,220 

6,108,791 

6,267,238 

6,019,335 

6,184,635 

6,210,566 

5,954,317 

15,931,74^ 

13,926,173 

16,545,694 

13,732,519 

14,896,657 

15,796,220 

30,449,361 

30,587,405 

30,609,950 

30,262,806 

29,792,485 

29,776,991 

205,013,960 

201,462,887 

206,223,158 

200,634,931 

200,259,678 

204,035,921 

8,389,156 

8,300,881 

8,078,032 

8,484,926 

8,307,828 

8,181,257 

3,040,802 

3,367,536 

3,363,576 

3,523,572 

4,038,392 

4,471,369 

91,714 

93,303 

94,888 

96,047 

97,411 

97,827 

775,121 

775,038 

779,362 

782,970 

786,751 

793,503 

2,216,600 

2,160,682 

2,067,118 

2,127,673 

2,121,444 

2,342,204 

3,712,468 

4,247,136 

4,206,868 

3,393,215 

3,673,070 

3,728,840 

3,506,882 

3,523,558 

3,321,307 

2,855,047 

2,920,969 

3,318,490 

4,226,008 

5,467,973 

5,948,891 

4,043,824 

4,306,745 

5,516,881 

617,858 

687,897 

640,128 

665,060 

667,351 

664,527 

514,497 

546,270 

475,074 

421,549 

392,135 

416,941 

1,088,087 

1,111,341 

1,134,145 

1,036,363 

1,580,688 

1,806,344 

15,882,400 

17,694,857 

17,793,531 

14,542,731 

15,662,402 

17,794,227 

14,486,513 

13,121,660 

14,498,803 

14,484,015 

15,760,603 

15,357,464 

1 ,845,216 

1,876,696 

2,494,024 

2,476,195 

1,935,761 

2,539,933 

686,239 

668,572 

633,264 

624,358 

769,783 

760,351 

53,453 

60,408 

42,391 

60,320 

39,825 

43,284 

42,093 

31,233 

17,839 

9,469 

9,988 

10,250 

1,150,260 

1,117,194 

1,035,382 

1,256,855 

1,230,006 

1,151,274 

9,624,662 

9,989,067 

10,207,003 

10,808,036 

10,790,461 

10,792,330 



33,001,000 

31,114,000 

30,907,000 

30,238,000 

28,269,000 

32,438,000 

9,024,000 

9,455,000 

9,370,000 

9,729,000 

9,420,000 

9,752,000 

394,083,500 

433,669,300 

383,674,400 

399,251,000 

394,429,000 

395,180,500 

4,678,000 

5,979,000 

6,492,000 

6,477,000 

7,254,000 

7,348,000 

5,542,000 

7,072,000 

7,987,000 

8,500,000 

7,215,000 

9,611,000 

416,000 

406,000 

376,000 

420,000 

388,000 

420,000 

1,025,000 

1,042,000 

943,000 

900,000 

957,000 

964,000 

476,000 

551,000 

541,000 

406,000 

463,000 

480,000 

2,268,000 

2,997,000 

3,330,000 

1,884,000 

2,258,000 

2,858,000 

146,000 

151,000 

143,000 

105,000 

121,000 

128,000 

9,900 

11,100 

7,500 

10,200 

6,800 

7,200 

3,975,000 

4,676,000 

4,896,000 

5,140,000 

5,908,000 

6,498,000 

33,614,000 

33,037,000 

34,601,000 

32,776,000 

41,173,000 

34,008,000 

20,117,000 

6,381,000 

12,915,000 

37,156,000 

48,645,000 

60,127,000 


t The acre-ige of crops given m this table is for Brtii&h India only, and is compiled from the returns of 
Agricultural Statistics but the estimated yield includes the crops m certain Indian States and is compiled from the 
**lS5tlmates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops m India 

% The Statistics of the production of tea, )ute and rubber are for calendar years 
§ Ket exports and consumption 

s 
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Area Cultivated and Uncultivated in British India in Acres 

lSK«S-a7 


Pkiviuci^ 


Atvn 

founding hidiim 

to HiiiNt \ Mutes 


Sir Am h. 

Arc orcliiig Aeeordiiig 
to stir*ce:c 

impers 


Madras 

Bodabay 

Smd 

Bengal 

I Jill it cl Prcniiiccs 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bibar 

Or»«m 

^ntral Provmris and Herar 
Ammm 


Hortfe-West Frontier Province 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

Belhi 


Totai. 


mKO“i7.<m2 

^2,7Si,3% 

72,510,152 

B»7,5I7,fl7l 

20,50K77I» 
oa,ooKMm 
1 .iun 

H, 57*s Jite» 

I, 770,021 

1,010,520 

BOB, 951 


:h%77aho 


7 son, 500 
I liOHOO 


BO,10K*259 
18,720, OtH 
BO, 0270*32 
19,27 K59f» 
b7,HiH0*2O 
01,001, ftmi 
107,517,917 

20,50 i 770 
OB 00 i,h00 
B5,iSi,HW 

H, I^l7,*5<:>4ji 
1 7700*21 

I, 019,520 
BOHOIBI 


686,918,60* 19,557,a3a 667.861,872 


60,082,207 
18,727,606 
30.027,9’)2 
l«.25t,MH. 
67,<W!,,2n3 
60,l7t.,'S«.0 
167,617,071 
11,82 1,! 01 
20, (.06,073 
<>3, 10r.,(,7l 
85,4«1,«(H> 
8,67(i,7:W 
1.770,021 
1. 010 .VO 

8)i.H,081 


666,871,218 


ClIOTIVATFn 


Um CLTIVWFI) 


Province 


Net area 
actually 
•shown 


Cuirent 

fallows 


Culturable 
■waste 
othei than 
fallow 


Not 

available 
for eultua- 
lion 


Forests 


Madras 

Bombay 

Smd 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar 

Onssa 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam 


North-West Frontier Province 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

Ilelhi : 


81. 701. . >06 
28,I51,»I5> 

1,710,760 

21,166,800 

86,166,954. 

27,905,978 

18,1«S,172 

19,910,600 

21.. 59.8.915 
6,618, 176 
2,817,803 

825,1 16 
142,102 
211,186 


0. 100.‘)S7 

5,.503.158 
5,101,775 
4,690,888 
2,601,588 
3.220.828 
8,802,941 
6,512,160 

1, (.05, 173 
3,7M>.U8 
1,815,522 

400.883 

215,007 

166,938 

11,518 


10.702.613 
877,910 
5,782,391 
5,040,866 
10,087,808 
14,120, 122 
62,071.697 
S.TA'l.lOl 
8,613,878 
18,081,87.1 
1H,71(>.205 
2,8 n, 8.57 
208 825 
11,690 
62,674 


15.722,151 
5.(.83,374> 
I8,70(.,5n 
9,692.231 
9,884,54.0 
12,95H.2;$.l 
61, «, 8.739 
6.2'J2.8(.(. 
6.172,556 
4,5H)(..582 
1.577,100 
2,681,(.78 
840,161 
884,045 
80,558 


12.870,917 
h. 111,105 
728,502 
4,455.316 
9,273,318 
1,969,098 
22,009, 8(.« 
6,489.2<»7 
2.6.57.771 
15,878,082 
4,192,107 
832,932 
06,7Ai 
864,445 


Total 


281,884,600 


48,688,827 154,801,681 155,00H,196 


89,178,071 
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Area under 


Province 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

Sind 

Orissa 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

Delhi 


Total 

267,585,500 

24,027,228 3,699,728 6,123,838 11,895,571 5,889,847 

51,636,212 




Crops Irrigated! 



Province 

Rice 

Wheat 

Barley 

Jowar 

Bajra 

Maize 

Madras 

7,668,576 

3,118 

12 

435,139 

306,292 

4,929 

Bombay 

136,764 

185,830 

13,000 

290,049 

49,721 

28,746 

Bengal 

1,665,743 

13,488 

3,335 

65 

114 

4,065 

United Provinces 

402,545 

3,388,162 

1,826,927 

83,442 

2,433 

106,563 

Punjab 

798,723 

5,150,898 

238,495 

185,320 

336,098 

486,880 

Burma 

1,419,223 

467 


145 


895 

Bihar 

2,747,798 

256,840 

131,088 

74 

1,496 

68,634 

Central Provinces and Berar 

888,439 

31,479 

1,484 


289 

Assam 

630,239 

\ 


19,810 



North-West Frontier Province 

38,746 

355,974 

57,543 

392,854 

8,303 

246,628 

Sind 

1,111,948 

930,776 

14,020 

1 

234,013 

2,801 

Orissa 

1,233,206 

852 


1,325 


1,228 

A j mer-Mer war a 

34 

11,101 

26,714 

1,717 

32,693 

Coorg 

3,993 


4S0 



Delhi 

14 

18,498 

2,696 

1,189 

35 

240 

Total 

18,815,991 

10,347,483 

2,315,314 

1,362,209 

940,202 

984,041 

Province 

Other 
cereals and 
pulses 

Sugarcane 

Other 
food crops 

Cotton 

Other 

non-food 

crops 

Total 

Madras 

1,183,606 

114,656 

262,946 

271,145 

571,989 

10,822,408 

Bombay 

86,817 

81,919 

155,561 

51,599 

180,664 

1,260,670 

Bengal 

46,575 

32,259 

94,337 

688 

15,992 

1,876,661 

United Provinces 

2,366,419 

1,640,903 

356,575 

309,114 

361,300 

10,794,388 

Punjab 

1,477,332 

463,575 

304,043 

2,678,163 

3,741,763 

15,861,290 

Burma 

10,089 

3,643 

35,929 

2,034 

74,714 

1,546,639 

Bihar 

690,250 

152,489 

190,208 

2,261 

74,089 

4,318,658 

Central Provinces and Berar 

4,878 

28,834 

85,265 

81 

8,463 

11,827 

1,049,236 

^ssam 

1,032 

12,028 


655,126 

North-West Frontier Province 

41,242 

71,469 

34,173 

13,857 

137,757 

1,025,502 

Smd!S 

631,211 

6,454 

52,006 

393,976 

266,096 

4,606,155 

Orissa 

216,677 

29,832 

19,488 

426 

18,979 

1,520,689 

Ajmer-Merwara 

21,546 

91 

10,288 

22,858 

5,404 

133,771 

Coorg 





3,998 

Delhi 

2,975 

4,219 

7,147 

1,496 

6,170 

43,970 


Total 6,780,549 2,630,343 1,619,994 4,247,698 5,214,205 55,521,738 


*** Includes areas sown more than once t Included under ‘‘Private canals 

$ Represents area irrigated at both harvests 


Irrig^ation in British India in Acres 1936-37 


Total Area 
sown"^ 


By Canals 

Govern- 
ment 


Private 


Arla Irrigated 


By tanks By wells 


Other 

sources 


Total area 
irrigated 


36,597,412 

3,789,753 

170,160 

3,111,141 

1,400,726 

269,714 

8,741,794 

24,170,878 

258,865 

59,239 

79,936 

666,955 

40,659 

1,105,644 

29,403,400 

399,326 

235,152 

899,899 

56,714 

479,798 

1,870,889 

45,114,441 

3,121,382 

28,926 

64,209 

4,765,940 

2,217,409 

10,197,866 

32,660,968 

10,885,910 

466,288 

33,760 

4,086,756 

131,993 

15,604,707 

19,313,972 

703,410 

260,115 

156,140 

17,182 

341,147 

1,477,994 

24,487,300 

614,622 

783,602 

1,458,124 

522,295 

940,015 

4,318,658 

27,551,440 

t 

869,0^5 

t 

128,540 

51,681 

1,049,236 

7,397,855 

240 

348,890 

1,451 


304,545 

6^5,126 

2,706,317 

435,898 

22,285 


83,871 

83,047 

1,025,101 

5,255,047 

3,687,057 

6,587 


35,682 

332,553 

4,061,879 

7,037,848 

305,399 

49,149 

295,084 

8,467 

€97,085 

1,355,484 

875,418 



20,810 

102,840 

221 

123,871 

743,610 

2,347 


1,646 



3,993 

289,594 

23,019 


1,348 

19,603 


43,970 
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Area uitder Crops in British India in Acres 
1936-37 






5<mar or 

Bajra or 

111 

Province 

Rice 

Wheat 

Barley 

tholnm 

♦great 

millet) 

eumhw 

(spiked 

millet) 

Madras 

9,8S9,W2 

U IM) 

3457 

5,120,057 

2,707,932 

1,788,730 

Bombay 

1,88041.1 

1,05 *,110 

18,710 

04*9,748 

2488,781 

001,173 

Bengal 

21492,50*) 

1 10,100 

05,300 

0,100 

2,100 

4,5CK) 

United Provinces 

0,702,970 

7,033,315 

*.,147,237 

2,122415 

2445470 

248,049 

Punjab 

1489,498 

9,308453 

739,558 

928,429 

2,851,208 

10,004 

Burma 

12,081-429 

01,085 


531,732 



Eibar 

Centra! Provin- 

9418,500 

1,120,000 

1,271,000 

72,«MK) 

05,000 

015,700 

ces and Berar 

5,083,879 

3,139,859 

14,785 

4,658,008 

122,723 

9,442 

Assam 

North-West 

5,439,096 






Frontier Pro- 
vince 

38,781 

1401,701 

174,303 

78, urn 

128,210 


Sind 

1,181448 

9S1,08^> 

1 4,020 

402,127 

802,288 

221 

Onssa 

5,150,712 

3, m> 

2H1 

10, 400 

8,402 

294,723 

Ajmer- Merwara 

259 

19458 

35,558 

78437 

23481 

51» 

Coorg 

85,008 




a,3<>9 

Delhi 

316 

50,825 

16,079 

22,089 

4.4,194 

7 

Total 

81,678,278 

25,2t<),e87 

0,531,294 

24412,881 

11,451433 

3,585,220 


Province 

Gram 

(pulse) 

Other 
food grama 
and 

Total 

food 

grams 

Linseed 

Sesamum 
(III or 
jmjdi) 

Rape and 
mustard 


pulses 

and pulses 



Madras 

82,884 

6,174,896 

25,923,378 

1,539 

802,1*3 

2,421 

Bombay 

Bengal 

640,568 

241,900 

2,495,W> 

1,159,900 

10,945,040 

23,724,800 

122,804 

130,000 

132,462 

183,800 

18,282 

748,206 

United Provin- 

ces 

6,444,985 

6,743,720 

33,122,009 

3084^18 

290,882 

284 875 

Punjab 

4,008,918 

1,421,316 

1 4,680,718 

31,424 

00,088 

981,0*45 

Burma 

264,014 

080,120 

20,100,800 

2 4 

1,440432 

5 282 

Bihar 

Central Provin- 

1,373,700 

44^10,000 

20,327,121 

110,300 

115,100 

533 200 

ces and Berar 

1,153,038 

5,300,682 

5,688 774 

1,182427 

«B,41B 

72,1^8 

Assam 

North-West 

(a) 

244,078 

2,283,121 

0,529 

20,198 

4«),06S 

Frontier Pro- 







vince 

2294^2 

111,788 

3,066,538 

17 

4482 

102,295 

Smd 

347,042 

285,001 

0,177,120 

12 

30434 

180,071 

Onssa 

54M 

632,897 


8,804 

121438 

26,6% 

Ajmer Merwara 

29,181 

47,127 

205, W 

96 

21,125 

527 

Coorg 

1,377 

89,784 


41 


Delhi 

74,798 

12,284 

224,551 


7 

10,210 

Total 

15,796, 25» 

29,776,901 

204.,08S,921 

2,342,204 

8,728,846 

8,S18,4Q0 


Mmzt* 


m,S5l 

7^,im 


i5a,H(l9 
m.iBo 
m,i7B 
a, 959 


5,951417 


;jroiindniit 


S495,Cm 
9874 la 
t,7m 

1094*5 


7b4,C>IM> 


148,014 


10 
II, MS 


54*a,S8l 


(a) Eefers to ** Bengal Cram 
(h) Indadcd nnder **Otljer food grams alld4alses^^ 
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Area under Crops in British India in Acres— contd. 

1936-37 


Province 

Coconut 

Castor 

Other 

oibseeds 

Total 

oil-seeds 

Condiments 
and spices 

Sugarcane 

Sugar 

others* 

Madras 

584,6X3 

263,870 

72,271 

5,221,883 

572,200 

119,650 

91,252 

Bombay 

27,911 

46,982 

810,482 

2,145,969 

197,039 

88,664 

1,443 

Bengal 

12,700 

400 

30,000 

1,100,500 

173 800 

354,800 

63,000 

United Provinces 

9,051 

26,966 

1,026,750 

112,054 

2,464,527 


Punjab 


14 

25,313 

1,138,715 

34,868 

554,348 


Burma 

9,101 

3 

8,548 

2,228,693 

87,788 

60,883 

29,007 

Bihai 

Central Provin- 

32,700 

309,500 

1,540,800 

78,400 

460,580 



ces and Berar 


31,217 

409,114 

2,309,393 

118,936 

32,229 


Assam 

N 0 r t h-W e s t 


2,946 


430,641 


40,181 


Frontier P r o- 
vince 



55 

106,449 

2,137 

71,586 


Sind 

18 

4,424 

28,878 

202,442 

8,580 

6,454 

238 

Orissa 

80,186 

25,301 

84,729 

809,592 

25,636 

31,385 

1,241 

Ajmer-Merwara 




21,748 

2,964 

382 

300 

Coorg 




41 

4,267 

40 


Delhi 



388 

10,611 

699 

4,599 


Total 

664,527 

416,941 

1,806,344 

17,794,227 

1,413,872 

4,285,175 

186,191 


Province 

Cotton 

Jute 

Other 

fibres 

Total 

fibres 

Indigo 

Other 

dyes 

Madras 

2,187,052 


159,177 

2,646,229 

30,098 

902 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provin- 

3,713,602 

58,100 

2,154,800 

77,022 

41,700 

3,790,624 

2,25t,600 

6 

949 

ces 

691,810 

3,137 

267,015 

961,962 

2,197 

610 

Punjab 

2,909,152 


50,851 

2,960,008 

9,147 

12,110 

Burma 

518,642 


1,099 

519,741 

412 


Bihar 

Central Provin- 

31,500 

211,000 

11,500 

254,000 

1,400 


ces and Berar 

3,951,645 


141,484 

4,093,129 

14 

26 

Assam 

N o r t h-W e s t 

36,116 

157,496 


193,612 



Frontier Pro- 







vince 

21,182 


1,567 

22,749 


47 

Sind 

893,976 


451 

894,427 


618 

Orissa 

8,322 

13,500 

7,845 

29,667 


1,075 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

Delhi 

34,308 

104 

84,412 



2,057 

• 

536 

2,598 

10 


Total 

15,357,464 

2,539,933 

760,351 

18,657,748 

43,284 

16,337 


•Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane such as date palm, palmyra palm 
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Area under Crops in British India in Acres — concld. 

1935 - 36 . 







Other 


Fro\ mce 

Opium 

Coffee 

Tea 

Tiibiu i o 

drugs 

and 

Fodder 
c ropa 





narcotics {a} 

Madra<i 




ivs.im 

ni,b72 

132,753 

Bombay 


1 

12 

UI,H0g 

27.hH0 

2,f»2l,H70 

Bengal 



208,100 

nmjmi 

3,000 

l07dMM) 

Omteci Provinces 

7, mi 




2d>at» 

l,lfd,H8a 

Punjab 

2,8(K) 


0 IHO 

b 1,099 

14«>2 

4,989, 

Burma 


18 

55,51 1 

108,bW> 

h%bM 

219,711 

Bibar 



4,000 

120,800 


23,500 

Central Provinces 







and Berar 




12,381 

1 .828 

513,076 

Assam 



‘188,925 

12, m 



North-West Fron- 







tier Province 




12,001 

191 

ISI>,SS4 

Smd 




%bU> 

in 

I25,HtWi 

Orissa 


i>l 


2%m> 

1 blO 

10,816 

Ajmer-Merwara 


m 


38 


1,903 




in 


• 


Oelhi 




i.imtf 


,38,216 

Total 

10,250 

m,B27 

793,503 

1,151,27 1 

259,210 

10,792,310 



Fruits and 

Ml&OXLANlOtt, CkOI-S 


Dedm t 


Province 

vegetables 


Total area 

area sown 

Net area 

including 


sown 

more than 

sown 


root crops 

Food Non-food 


once 



Madras 

739,36 1. 

20,881 

1 P),fc53 

3f»,'597,4.12 

4,891,906 

81,705,5O(. 

Bombay 

208,029 

2,182 

(.,850 

2'),I70,H78 

4,016,859 

28,15*, 019 

Bengal 

786,700 

2tl,W>0 

?0,‘20il 

2<», i-o:*, M)0 

4,037,100 

2t,H.8.300 

United Provinces 

551^,772 

228,701 

82,a51 

,5.11 t.m 

8,917,187 

3n,Ii,(,,95t 

Punjab 

251,01 % 

23 808 

85,I(>0 

3-.>, (>'.(), <«.8 

4,754 mi 

27,90.5,978 

Burma 

1,640,120 

1 1,020 

228, 172 

l‘>:!W,<>7‘i 

l,178,8i)0 

18,165,172 

Bihar 

417,900 

1,064), 600 

2v)Mm 

21,187,310 

4,170,700 

19,9in,6(K) 

Central Provinces 
and Berar 

139,630 

2,185 

1,080 

27,351, 1M> 

2,957,525 

2t.598,915 

Assam 

462,932 

# 

185,298 

7,807,855 

784,370 

6,61«,*7fl 

North-West Fron- 
tier Province 

25,995 

41,215 

8,940 

2,706,317 

388,421 

2,817,»8« 

Sind 

45,203 

2,98 » 

1,001 

5,255,01,7 

544,201 

8,710,7^ 

Onssa 

150,645 

55,011 

294,369 

7,087,8 k8 

111 3k8 

6, *88,800 

Ajmer-Merwara 

m> 

12,945 

4,640 

873, 118 

50,272 

823,148 

Coorg 

Belki 

8,801 

5,754 

1,297 

260 

289,59* 

1,208 

75,408 

9*2,402 

214,1^ 

Total 

4,885,262 

1,932,128 

1,230,988 

267,5S5,5W 

B5,650,WO 

281,884,800 


(a) Includes figures for Cinchona and Indian hemp also 
•Included under non-food crops. 
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THE RAILWAY BUDGET 


The Eailv/ay Budget for 1939-40 is so un- 
sensational that it might at first sight be con- 
sidered almost routine Small, inevitable 
changes on both sides of the account between 
expectations and actualities, more or less 
equal surpluses and contributions to the leve- 
nue m the three yeais covered, budget esti- 
mates for the curient year, these might tend 
to create the apprehension that the adminis- 
tration of the largest commercial enterpnse 
has fallen into the rut of routine But a 
little reflection will show that the railways 
have entered a phase in which, apart from 
questions with a political tinge, the success- 
ful administration of the railways, from the 
point of view of the general tax payer who 
owns them and natuially expects to draw a 
good divided therefrom and also from the 
point of view of the commercial and eco- 
nomic interests of the country, is tending to 
become less and less a matter of sharp 
changes in policy and more of patient appli- 
cation to the solution of the many minute 
problems involved For the Railways have 
only recently passed through veiv trying 
times of strain and stress, having felt to the 
full the cumulative effect of changes m world 
economy and world tiade and what is even 
more, of the changes in the structure of the 
national economy The result was a senes 
of staggering deficits which had to be written 
off with the aid of the accumulated reserve 
of the years of prosperity With the arrears 
of contribution to general reserves and to 
the Depreciation Fund once cancelled, the 
railway administration has its task clear-cut, 
that of toning up the efficiency of the ad- 
ministration and the quality of its service, 
laying the sure foundations of a growth of 
prosperity in more favourable times, and, for 
the present, affording a fair amount of relief 
to the tax payer by making as good a con- 
tribution to general revenues as is possible 
in the prevailing circumstances 

The entera by which the railway adminis- 
tration have to be judged in these days are 
not, therefore easily fixed, as the public has 
in its mind a number of objectives which do 
not altogether lack conflict among them- 
selves While on the one hand, there is a 
natural insistence on the contribution to the 


general revenues not only bemg kept up but 
even improved from year to year, there is 
also the demand for a downward revision of 
rates for goods and passengers Those who 
insist on the latter cannot claim that the res- 
ponse of traffic to reduction in rates would be 
so immediate and satisfactory that the policy 
would not involve privations for the tax 
payer Considering the unsettlement that 
the cessation of contnbutions to general reve- 
nues would cause to public finance as a whole 
in this country, it is only prudent to leave it 
for the time being to the Railway Admmis- 
tiation to improve the qualities of the service 
then render to the public, to nurse traffic as a 
whole to healthy giowth and expansion by 
appropriate methods of co-ordinating road- 
tiaffic and serving trade and industry in a 
progressively efficient, if net quite specta- 
cular, way 

The changes m the position of the Indian 
railways and in the structure of our national 
economy taken together with the immediate 
requirements of public finance in India re- 
quire that so far as the railway admmistra- 
tion is concerned, the emphasis of public 
interest should be shifted from the budget 
proper to the efforts of the administration to 
improve the position m its fundamentals 
The railway authorities aie fully conscious 
of the significance of the changes And in 
the speech on the budget, the recital of 
figures m regard to actuals, revised and 
budget estimates, was subordinated to an 
account of the policies now bemg followed 
by the various railways Even apart from 
this, theie is indeed at the moment httle to 
give the budget figures any special im- 
portance The extent of variation between 
budget and revised estimates and actuals is 
altogether inconsiderable Owmg to hazmess 
of the general economic outlook and the 
constant threat of war, the Railway Member 
did not feel justified m taking any other 
course than that of assuming the continuance 
of present conditions It will be useful at 
this stage to indicate briefly the mam fea- 
tures of the railway budget now presented 
to the Legislative Assembly 
Last year it was estimated that the year 
would close with a surplus of Rs 283 lakhs 
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which, according to the arrangement now in 
force, would be paid to general revenues 
The actual result was a surplus of Rs 276 
lakhs, though the working expenses were 
about Rs ^ crores more than the estimate, 
due mainly to increase m coal stocks, and the 
consequent increase in fuel charges, repairs, 
etc Gross receipts were Rs 95 crores 
against the revised estimate of Rs Q4| crores 
and Rs Ql| crores m iQ'^6-37 R should 
be remembered that the final surplus was rea- 
lised after paying a sum of Rs 12^ crores to 
the depreciation fund which after an ex- 
penditure of Rs 8 crores thereon, stood at 
the vear-end at Rs i 9} crores As for the 
current year, it will be remembered that the 
revised estimate for 1037-38 of Rs 04*1 crores 
was adopted m 1038-39 But, thanks to two 
windfalls m the closing months, the Mela of 
Haridhwar and very heavy movements of 
coal, the revised estimate of gross revenues 
is now put at Rs 942/3 crores Against 
this however, is expected an increase in the 
working expenses of Rs 61 lakhs as com- 
pared with the previous year and Rs i crore 
as compared with the budaet estimate Of 
this increase, Rs 37 lakhs are accounted for 
by the increase m pnce and quantity con- 
sumed of coal Rs 18 lakhs by repairs to 
rolling stocks and Rs 18 lakhs bv repairs 
to assets The net result is that after pav- 
ing working expenses including depreciation 
and interest charges, a surplus of Rs 203 
lakh% is anticipated for the current year 
The contnbution to depreciation fund dunns^ 
this year is put at Rs I2l- crores and 
taking account of the expenditure on re- 
newals and replacements amounting to 
Rs 7^ crores the balance in the fund at the 
end of the year should be Rs crores 

As hinted in an earlier part of this article, 
the budget estimates for 1939-40 are largely 
a repetition of the revised estimates for the 
current year The fact that 1940 is a leap 
year, however, makes for a small difference 
and gross earnings have been placed at 
Rs 94 75 crores against Rs 94 65 crores m 
the revised estimates for the current year 
Working expenses, it is expected, will show 
an increase of Rs 70 lakhs, (2 lakhs under 
contribution to depreciation fund, Rs 16 
lakhs for the purchase of rail cars, Rs 14I' 
lakhs for reconditiqning of wagons Rs 10 
lakhs for additional repairs, Rs 14 lakhs for 
freight charges on coal and Rs 5 lakhs un- 
der certam adjustments) The effect of this 
increase on the surplus is reduced by the in- 
crease in miscellaneous receipts to the extent 
of Rs 36 lakhs of which the increase of 
23 lakhs en account of mterest on depre- 
ciation fund may be specially mentioned 
This taken together with the fall in interest 


charges of Rs 32 1/3 lakhs enables a sur- 
plus of Rs 213 lakhs It need hardly be 
pointed out that these figures are inclusive 
of the results of the working of the strategic 
railways, the loss on which, Indian public 
opinion has insised for a long time, should 
be included m the military budget 

The capital piogramme for the year for the 
construction of new railway lines is a most 
one It relates mainly to the three projects 
which are intended to serve the new fertile 
areas recently developed by the Lloyd 
Barrage Of these, Sind Right Bank Feeder 
Railway for which Rs 73|- lakhs has been 
provided is expected to be completed next 
year While the Khadro Nawabshah line 
will make substantial progress, the Plthoro- 
Tando Mithakhan Railway is still under dis- 
cussion with the Sind Government The 
next year's programme for open line works 
IS on a somewhat larger scale than the cur- 
rent year's the gross figure being Rs 14 
crores against Rs laj crores In this pro- 
gramme, the largest single item is the provi- 
sion of about Rs I crore for the purchase of 
the South Behar Railway which, considering 
the present rental of 4I per cent and the 
prevailing rate of interest, must be deemed 
a pa5nng proposition 

It will be seen that the budget as such 
gives rise to few questions of financial policy 
and that in the present juncture the future 
of the railways depends much more on the 
success of the attempts to expand traffic by 
affording better service Sir Thomas Stewart 
was content with pointing out the difficulties 
in the way of effecting a general reduction in 
railway rates as the only sure way of meeting 
road competition Sir Thomas pointed out 
that the rate structure of the Indian railways 
was largely based on the principle of what 
the traffic can bear, taking advantage, of 
course, of the fact that the railways were 
monopoly earners But now that there are 
competitors who have not only no overheads 
for track construction but have also the abi- 
lity to select the traffic, the harmony and 
balance of the railway rates system, especial- 
ly in respect of high grade traffic, has been 
disturbed And Sir Thomas contended that, 
while the Railway administration should be 
quick, as indeed they have been, "to quote 
special rates for particular areas, it is not a 
proposition which can be justified on any 
ground, practical or theoretical, that road 
competition can be met by universal reduc- 
tion in rates ** The expenences of the last 
few years have indeed established that there 
IS no simple solution for the problem of road 
and rail competition The co-ordination 
which should in any proper order of things 
replace competitjcm is a gradual development 
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and the attempts of tht‘ railways to <o-ordi' 
nate road and rad wherever possdile, should 
be welcomotl not only a-, a contribution to 
the solution of this ptiblem hut also as a 
measure for the improvement t>f the jiosition 
of the KaiKvays ifowever nuirh one might 
regret the drop in railway revtnues coii'ie- 
quent on road transport, it is certain that it 
has made the railway administiation more 
alert The railways have ah ladj done inuth 
m the way of running adthtional set v lies 
both passenger and goods and improving tlie 
services Railways have tamed out a 
detailed examination of goods train services 
so as to improve running speed, provide fast 


thiough tiauis for traflii offenng in largi 
quautitks .ind to iluniii iti <h tuitions to 
tiain-. rn rimte ” Iikiwi-,«, the amenities 
for pis-uigeis havt luui unpioved with a 
care vvhuh was unknown to tlie admmistra- 
timi in the p.ist It i, h atnt that new toadies 
ftti third tlass passengt r-> are being built with 
Ix-tter art ommodation and impiovetl designs 
In the North-W« del n Kadwav', attempts are 
made to nui inaUn -erviu «. by th<> railway 
authonties thenisehis. I bus, the efforts of 
fhe radwa;^ ailministiation refer to innumer- 
able small details anti then value will h( dt-, 
cemibU* only at a toinpaiativelj distant tain 
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THE CENTRAL BUDGET 


Sir James Gngg’s fifth and last 
budget was received by the public with 
an mitial sense of relief There was 
indeed, something to be grateful for m 
that the Defence Budget has not been 
mcreased except for an increase of 
Rs I crore dunng the current year, and 
that new taxation has been confined to the 
doubling of the import duty on raw cotton 
But it IS not only by momentary reliefs that 
the budget for the year must judged 
Every budget has to be set against the 
broader national interest as a whole Sir 
James Gngg’s term of office was, m many 
ways, a crucial period in the history of 
India’s finances Not only did he assume 
the office of Finance Member of the 
Government of India after the ravages of 
the Great Depression, but his term saw 
shaip fluctuating changes in the cyclical 
movements of trade The revival, which 
followed tne Depression, suffered a prema- 
ture setback and the Fmance Member was 
thus obhged to readjust his ideas of pro- 
bable revenues somewhat too frequently 
dunng his term , and apart from the 
changes in the economic sphere, the 
five years dunng which Sir James had been 
in charge of the nation’s finances, 
also a period of almost revolutionary 
changes m the political sphere The 
inauguration of Provincial Autonomy with 
the implicit obligataon of the Centre to give 
the Provinces- a fair start, the creation of 
new provinces with insufficient resources 
and the consequent need for subventions 
from the Centre, the separation of Burma 
involving a number of financial adjust- 
ments, these have had a direct effect on the 
finances of the Centre and what is more, 
the Centre is expected; to be able to release 
more and more funds for distribution to 
the Provincial Governments who are res- 
ponsible in the new dispensation for the 
discharge of all the positive functions of 
modem governments 
The task of meeting the liabilities of the 
new order had been rendered all the more 
onerous by radical changes in the financial 
system Thanks to the Great Depression, 


the Indian Railways which formerly had 
made a contnbution of Rs 5 crores to 
Es 6 crores a year to the general revenues, 
had to face huge deficits which cut into the 
accumulated reserves of the earlier years 
Customs revenue, which had been the 
prmcipal source of the Central Government, 
nad begun to shrink as the result of the 
policy of developing Indian mdustnes 
The task of Sir James Gngg and his pre- 
decessor was therefore no light one Look- 
ing at the financial record of the last decade 
in retrospect, it will be seen that both Sir 
James Gngg and his predecessors appraised 
tne financial problem at every stage from 
the point of view on the one hand of the 
changes in the various sources of revenue, 
and on the other hand, of present obliga- 
tions and the commitments of the imme- 
diate future Sir George Schuster posed 
the question at an early stage of his tenure 
of office whether the sacrifices of revenue 
made by his predecessor by way of remis- 
sion of Provincial contnbutions had been 
made up by the normal expansion of 
revenue and answenng the question m the 
negative, he proceeded to make good the 
shortage by new taxation The alternative 
of reduction of expenditure, which, if it 
had been resorted to in years of compara- 
tive prospenty, would have benefited both 
the Central Exchequer and the national 
economy, was not considered till the full 
blast of the Great Depression was felt and 
the utmost revenue that the Government 
could secure could finance only a reduced 
scale of expenditure Likewise the econo- 
mies which Sir James Gngg reahsed as, for 
instance m the past year, have been only 
under the threat of a deficit of unmanage- 
able proportions That the Fmance Mem- 
ber zealously guarded India’s financial 
soundness may be readily granted But it 
IS more than open to question whether the 
more important task of brmging the 
national budget into full accord with the 
requirements of the national economy has 
been recognised In other words, the 
interest of the national economy in the long 
run may be said to have been complied 
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with only hi bO far as the botindiiess of the 
national hnaiites lias bfen preserved 

I lie iiational budget has» therefore, to 
be viewed only from the limited stand- 
point of the ytar-to-year task of finding 
Uie i€\enue ioi pre-determmed expenditure 
Within these limitations, it is, no doubt, a 
mattei for gratification that the actuals for 
^93^"39 revealed an improvement oi 
Ks 2 Z lakhs m revenue and a reduction of 
Ks. 9 lakhs in expendituie as compared 
with the levii^d estimates for tliat year 
1 he mam variations m revenue were 
increases of Rs 63 lakhs from taxes on 
incomes, Rs 14 lakhs net profits from posts 
and telegraphs offset by decreases of 
Rs. Bz lakhs under customs and Ks 10 
lakiis 111 mint profits Ihe increases m 
income-tax and a more or less equal 
decrease m customs alike suggest an 
inaccuracy of estimates with which Sir 
James has always been charged but for 
which the shifting currents of trade at 
that time provide more than an excuse 
Indeed, the difficulty of foresting revenue 
H seen in the differences between the budget 
estimates and the revised estimates of the 
curient yeai The surpnse is, however, of 
the agreeable kind in that the withdrawals 
from the Revenue Reserve bund which were 
ongmally estimated at Rs 109 lakhs art‘ 
now reduced to Rs 78 lakhs leaving Rs 75 
lakhs m the Fund The Provinces' share 
of income-tax for the year has exceeded 
ongmal anticipations and turned out to be 
Rs 163 lakhs 

1 he experiences of the current year 
should be regarded m the spint of being 
thankful for small mercies Revised esti- 
mates of revenue show a net deterioration 
of Rs 292 lakhs Expenditure shows a 
net dimumtion of Rs. 18 lakhs and the 
result is that instead of realising a surplus of 
Ks 9 lakhs, 1938-39 is now expected to 
leave a deficit of Ks 265 lakhs The 
decrease of Rs 367 lakhs under customs 
taken together with the decrease of Rs 82 
lakhs under the same head for the previous 
financial year as compared with the revised 
«stimates, serv'^es to emphasise the instabi- 
lity of our revenues Sir James Gngg 
pointed out that the replacements of im- 
ports of consumers* goods by imports of 
plant and raw matenals of an equivalent 
value subject to lower rates of duly results 
in a lower yield and that this factor has 
been m operation concurrent with the set- 
back m international trade. For our part, 
we wuid have thought that this feature of 
our foreign trade wfiicfi is by no means 
new, and winch, at any mte, could be fore- 


seen to some extent, requires that the Cen- 
tral <*o\einnieut should piogH*ssi\t !\ 
leduce its leliantt on ( uslom> as the princi- 
pal source of teniial uwtiuiis Ami this 
pmpaso vundd be achieced not so much hy 
the levy of excise dut\ on mtemal nidus- 
tries as hy cnibmg exp hhtiiu and provid- 
ing fair margins of suipliis in luidgetaiy^ 
estimates against a contingency of dis- 
appointment m regard to 11 venue That 
the icntial excise duties should show an 
increase of Rs 49 lakiu what lime cnstoin*^ 
record a shortage of Ks lakhs, is 

symptomatic of the changes th?t erc» mnir- 
mg m India's eiononn tuu! the m ed for 
»-ead]ustments in the imancial s\stt‘ni In 
fact, dimng the thiee \ears coveiecl l>v th^* 
budget statement the \anations in esti- 
mates and tliC fluctuations in leveniie aie so 
wide that they provide ,i stiuuu < cm* foi the 
control of t*xpenditun‘ tsd la fiK id /eal 
tor jetienc hmenl, but * h adih , and with 
the lecognition that tie* size of dependable 
u\enue is snuller than U often seems 
Faking the case of custom rtventn* a. 
has been hinted aheacl\ , tiia actuals foi 
^937-3^ ^kow a decrease of Rs 82 lakhs as 
compared with the revised estimates foi 
that year The revised <‘stimate> for the 
I urrent \ear show a fall of Rs 567 lakhs 
iis compared with the budget estimates and 
the budget estimates for are subject 

to th(' uncertamtu^ of the trends of trade 
Income-tax shows an nnacse of Rs 8^ 
lakhs m 1937-38 and a riM* of Rs 79 lakhs 
m the levised estimates foi the* tnneiit veai 
as compared with the budget estimates 
In view of this, it is onl\ fair to urge th it 
the Finance Member can seuiie a rediu 
tion of Rs 1 18 lakhs m tivil estimates In 
<*conomies, for after expentuumg a laige 
shortage in customs, it is the part of wisdom 
to give the nation the bencdit of such le- 
Ouction beforehand 

Vt hat has lieen scud of the rentral 
Budget as a whole is true of the Befence 
Budget as weh It is only in the face of 
unexpected increase's of expenditure to the 
tune of Rs 216 lakhs that i eductions under 
the normal budget are effected to the time 
of Rs 1 16 lakhs Even m the post and 
telegraphs department also savings are 
made only to the point of balancing the 
decreases m the receipts Regret that re- 
trenchment has not been tackled by the 
Government of India m a different spirit 
does not how’^ever deter us from acknowledg- 
ing that these timely measures have re 
duced the deficit for the current year bv 
Rs 265 lakhs, and that m the net result it 
only means that no contribution is made 
for the reduction of avoidance of deM 
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As regards the tiriancial year 1939-40, 
the total revenue estimates amount to 
Rs 82 15 ciores as compared with Rs 83 
crores in the revised estimates for this year 
The increase of Rs 39 lakhs under cus- 
toms IS based on the expectation of increas- 
ing yields under petrol and machinery 
though it is quite possible that the foreign 
trade position may show a more substan- 
tial improvement and a consequent increase 
in revenue The estimates of central excise 
take credit for the increase m revenue from 
Khandsan sugar consequent on the removal 
of the \\ord * 'factory'' in section 2 (a) of 
the sugar Excise Duty Act and making the 
charge le\iable on all the manufacturers of 
Khandsan sugar At the same time, the 
I ate on excise duty on Khandsan is to be 
reduced from Re i to annas 8 per cwt 
But considering the shortage of sugar 
dunng this year, and the possibility of 
mci cased imports, the estimates of the duty 
on revenue from sugar seem to err on the 
side of conservatism and certain sections of 
the business wo'rid even wonder whether 
the reduction of the protective duty is 
under contemplation Indeed, the budget 
estimate of revenue from sugar suggests the 
question whether there is not much that is 
tentative m this year s budget 


It may be noted that the effect of legis- 
lative and quasi-legislative changes in re- 
gard to income-tax is an increase of Rs 131 
lakhs and the Provinces' share of income- 
tax on the basis of a Railway Contribution 
of Rs 213 lakhs thus comes to Rs 178 
lakhs which is an improvement of Rs 66 
lakhs over the revised estimates for the 
current year On the expenditure side, 
the most notable features are a defence 
budget which is the same as the budget 
estimate for the current year and a reduc- 
tion of Rs 196 lakhs under interest In 
regard to the latter, the Finance Member 
appropriately pays a tiibute to the policy of 
the Government of India which has made 
possible so large a saving On the basis of 
this revenue and expenditure the current 
year is expected to leave a deficit of Rs 50 
lakhs for which the Finance Member pro- 
posed to double the import duty on raw 
cotton Thus 1939-40 was expected to 
leave m spite of recent vicissitudes a sur- 
plus of Rs 5 lakhs As we have said at 
the outset the initial feeling was one of 
relief but closer scrutiny can only strengthen 
the feeling of regret that the inauguration 
of responsible government at the Centre is 
being postponed indefinitely 
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The reports, of the enquiry into tlie cos,l of 
production of cnqis ui tin piiunp.il suHai- 
c.ine and cotton tracts iii Imli.i vs huh vs is 
issued in parts the Iinpeml ('011111 1 of 
Agncultural Resc'arch represent on the face 
of it just that kind of ecoiiumic mtellit'cnce 
without wfiich It vs oil'd he impossible foi 
popular governments to foimiil.ilc' vv v t-co- 
noniit policies lua it stands to reason th *1 
in a country which icminis predcnniiuntls 
agncultural, in spite of its juoaiis-, in 
industry, attempts at improving the st.uidaid 
of living of the mases must, in the ins* 
instance, be directed towards the creation 
of comparatively prosperous conditions 
amongst the cultivatoiu of the soil While 
it IS true that the utmost efficiency in agri- 
culture will not, h\’ itself, yield c-nongh to 
maintain the teeming millions of Ih s countiv 
in comfort, it would be idle to c-s(htI that 
the supenmposition of new ukIiisIihs on the 
slender foundations of a primitive agncul- 
tural economy will work the mirach' And 
it IS impossible, too, that productive effi- 
ciency can be confined to industry or agn- 
cuUure in a country which is endowed by 
nature for both alike While the public is 
keenly conscious of our backwardness in in- 
dustry and IS, therefore, apt to regard it as 
the all-sufficient explanation for the poverty 
' f the nation, it is generally apt to overlook 
the fact that our inefficiency is even greater 
n agnculture and, what is more, thtre aie 
forces in oar ecoiiomit life which aie capiHc 
of perpetuating this highly unsatisfactory 
state ot affairs Progress in industry can be 
based only on the growing efficiency of our 
methods of cultivation and the increase m 
prosperity of the agncultural classes 
While It IS easy to formulate schemes for 
the introduction of new industries in India, 
and even to plan for the expansion of those 
in existence, the problem of increasing the 
efficiency of the agncultunst and his pros- 
penty is a far more complex one For the 
prospenty of our agncultunst, apart from 
natural factors like rainfall and other means 
of water supply, depends also on such im- 
mediately uncontrollable factors as the skill 
and outlook of the farmer, the state of the 
mtamal and foreign markets and a chaotic 


sj-item of marketing Ihere are also the 
(iiflKultU's inherent in agncultuie as an eco- 
iiom r jnirsiut Not to speak of India, even 
ir advaused foieigu coiintiies like the Ihntetl 
of America, tiie State has cxpcnenced 
aiconijv oihiy greatei diihruHie-. ui coining 
to the aid oi agucuUuie io the extent that 
the piohh Ills of agr culture in \merira are 
the re^^^lt ot what iiiav he called ds over- 
efficaauv, India Hia\ he cUeintd to he free 
fn'.n 1 uni But the ii.'tnre ot tlie tasks re- 
in ,11s Uu sune and agiuultnre ran he heiie- 
iitcd by ihe St.dc onh by the cumulative 
(tfert ul a mimlMT of nuastnes all diucted 
toward-, the impiovement of tlie position of 
the agne ultunsts 1 0 formulate these 

measure , it is necessary that the Govc^rn 
ineiit-, should he m possession of u liable and 
full infonnition of all facts relating to agn- 
culture And while the most useful to th'se 
would he those relating to actual production, 
the most taMi available .lu those relating 
to (ii-.tnhntion and maiketing In other 
vvoids, the access'lnhly ol facts is m inverse 
proportion to their usefulness And a de- 
termined effort IS, therefoie necessary if the 
moie important facts are to he ascertained 
and presented in ajipropiiate form 

The report undei review was first con- 
ceived b}' the Indian Sugai Committee and 
the Indian Centi.d C ottcui Committee The 
fotmc‘1 vv.is till’ hi d to ill ivv attention to the 
litct that "no reliable mfoimatifm was avail- 
thU U'giiding the cost of piodmtion of 
sugarcait in Iiidui" and hi suggest that this 
subject should be investigated The Com- 
mittee remaiked that "such an enquiry 
would be of value m deriding in what areas 
the sugar industry had the In'st chance of 
development and m wild p’aces and ways 
funds foi rc'search could be best allotted and 
would also be of importance to the sugar 
industry as going accurate data concerning 
cost of its raw material ’’ The Indian Cen- 
tral Cotton Committee also found itself equ- 
ally Ignorant regarding the cost of produc- 
tion of cotton It IS fortunate that early m 
the discussions of the joint Sub-Committee 
of the Indian Central Otton Committee and 
the Impenal Council of Agricultural Re- 
search which controlled this enquiry, it was 
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decided to include within its scope not only 
sugarcane and cotton but also all the crops 
grown m the areas selected for investigation 
The data aie thus concerned with several 
other crops such as wheat, rice, jowar 
Though the enquiry does not consider a 
general survey of the economic position of 
the cultivator to fall within its scope, it 
throws light on what is undoubtedly the most 
impoitant factor, namely, the cost of pro- 
duction of the crop 

The methods actually followed by the en- 
quiry are naturally of technical significance 
and do not need to be considered in detail 
m this context It should suffice that the 
data have been given in such detail that 
students of agricultural economics may 
choose the figures which are appropriate to 
their purpose, without having to regret that 
a different method had not been employed 
For, no serious student will fail to recognise 
that it IS impossible to give one definite 
figure as the cost of production per maund 
of a particular crop The answer in- 
variably IS not a single figure but a range of 
figures and it should hardly be surprising 
that this range is wide all the woild over 
Another complicating factor is that 'hn the 
cost of peasant production of crops, there 
have to be to taken into account a number 
of items on which there is normally no pnee 
label, such, for example, as the labour of 
the peasant and his family and the use of 
land which he may own " Different sets of 
conditions in regard to ownership of land, 
and in regard to the human and animal 
labour put into it, have to be taken account 
of And to meet all these varying instances, 
the enquiry has evolved the concept of the 
Farm Business Income which represents 
really not only the cash returns which the 
man gets out of his holdings but the living 
which he and his family have been able to 
make on account of their land, their labour 
and their capital The various elements en- 
tering into the cost of production are des- 
enbed and estimated in detail for the three 
and a half years which the report covers 
And the report thus comprises a large mass 
of statistical data which students with a pro- 
per bent and training should find extremely 
interesting The Committee naturally does 
not feel called upon to draw any definite 
conclusions as it considers that its duty was 
only to furnish the data An even more 
satisfactoiy reason is that their work is in 
fact the starting point of a- number of fruit- 
ful studies which no one committee can seek 
to accomplish by itself It is to be hoped 
that economists and economic associations in 
India will from now take definite steps to 
utilise this mass of information to the 
tangible advantage of the cultivators 


An attempt may, however, be made here 
to indicate in broad outlines some of the con- 
clusions suggested by a rapid survey of the 
report The most striking is the relation 
between cost per acre and cost per maund 
of a given crop and the significance of high 
market prices to the well-being of the culti- 
vator It stands to reason that, while the 
cost per acre depends on the cost of human 
labour, animal labour, land charges and 
manure and such like, the cost per maund 
depends on the production Inasmuch as the 
price of an agricultural commodity is high 
only in years of poor harvest, it is more than 
likely that such high prices coincide with high 
costs per maund of output and leave little 
or no margin of profit to the cultivator 
Likewise, low prices may not hit the culti- 
vator hard, inasmuch as the bumper harvests 
which bnng down prices also bring down 
costs of production per unit of output This 
a pnon reasoning has been more than home 
out by the figures in the table above The 
report points out that although cotton prices 
were higher in that was m the 

period covered by the report, the only year 
m which the cultivator of cotton made a loss 
In the other two years, he made a profit 
showing that at the price levels of those 
years, cotton cultivation paid with the out- 
turns got 

It would be more than we can attempt 
here to pursue this line of thought any fur- 
ther Suffice it here that the report makes 
available the information necessary for en- 
abling the governments to give relief to the 
cultivators in respect of their costs of produc- 
tion It IS a moot question \vhether in the 
initial stages it is easier to give relief by 
attempts to improve pnees than by a reduc- 
tion of costs Considering the wide rami- 
fications of agricultural markets, it would ap- 
pear more feasible to direct attention to the 
vanous elements which determine the cost of 
px-oduction The principal elements therein 
are human labour, bullock labour and land 
charges Inasmuch as the aim of economic 
policy should be to increase the price of 
human labour m the sense that higher costs 
of human labour are synonymous with higher 
standards of livmg, animal labour and 
charges in regard to land should be con- 
sidered as the principal venue for reduction 
of costs The reform of land laws and the 
lestnction of rents, measures on which pro- 
vincial governments have already set their 
minds, should go a long way to reduce the 
cost of production per acre As pointed out 
already, the cost of production per maund 
depends on the yield per acre and here it 
would seem necessary to overcome what eco- 
nomists are prone to assume, namely, that a 
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bumper crop is a hardship to t’lu agruul- 
tunsts The aim of State polity shtuikl he 
not only to leduce t<*sts bj intreising the 


\uld p«.r acre but also to !inproc.e the price 
of ttie i (iKun’iditv b\ iiialing and enlarging 
the etfecttce dmuiid for it 
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Hankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda 

INDIA Calcutta, Amritsar, Bombay, Chittaffong, Madras, Tuticorm, Karachi, i awnpore. 
Delhi, Lahoie, Cochin BURMA Rangoon, Mandalay KENYA COLONY Munthaaa. 
Nakuru, Nairobi, Kisumii CEYLON i Colombo, Kandy. Newara Ehya TANGANYIKA 
TERRITORY - Dar-cs-Sa!aam. Tanga, Mwanza ARABIA Aden, Stenmci Point Aden. 
UGANDA Entebbe, Jinja, Kampala ZANZIBAR 

The Bank issnes Letter# of Credit and conducts every description of Banking end 
Exchange Business with the principal cities of the world 

TRAVELLERS* CHEQUES ISSUED 
Payable THROUGHOUT THE WORLD and accepted by LEADING STEAMSHIP 
LINES, IMPERIAL AIRWAYS and PRINCIPAL HOTELS. 

Cawxtta BKAiircH D D» STORRAR, 

IM, Chve Street Manager 
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Abstract Statement of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Central Government, in India and in England 

(in Thousands of Rupees) 

Accounts, 1927-28 Accounts, 1928-29 Accounts, 1929-80 Accounts, 1930-81 Accounts, 1931-32 Accounts, 1932-33 

Net Net Net Net Net Net Net Net Net Net Net Net 

Receipts Charges Receipts Charges Receipts Charges Receipts Charges Receipts Charges Receipts Charges 
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Expenditure — Government of Madras Since 1927-28 

( In Thousands of Rupees ) 
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Revenue — Government of Sind 


( In Thousands of Rupees ) 




Revised 

Budget 


1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Taxes on Income 

2,50 

3,00 

3,00 

Land Revenue 

33,29 

29,50 

31,04 

Excise 

37,48 

34 90 

34,98 

Stamps 

17,74 

17,05 

17,00 

Forest 

8,30 

8,45 

6,98 

Registration 

2,12 

1,99 

2,02 

Scheduled Taxes 

4,94 

5,10 

5,34 

Total 

1,06,37 

99,99 

1,00,36 

Forest and other capital 




outlay charged to Rev- 




enue 




Railways 




Iirigation 

70,81 

68,99 

70,47 

Debt Services 

5,13 

5,82 

4,70 

Civil Administration 

10,27 

11,46 

12,19 

Civil Works 

6,43 

12,61 

23,33 

Miscellaneous 

1,67 

1,85 

2,18 

Provincial, contribution 




Miscellaneous adjust- 




ments between Central 




and Provincial Govern- 




ments 

1,10,00 

1,05,00 

1,05,00 

Extraordinary Items 

81,35 

59,82 

65,00 

Total Revenue m India 

3,92,03 

3,65,54 

8,83,23 

Revenue in England 




with Exchange 




Total Revenue 

3,92,03 

3,65,54 

3,83,23 


Expenditure — Government of Sind 

( In Thousands of Rupees ) 

Revised Budget 
1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 


Income-Tax 

Land Revenue 

17,58 

17,6) 

17,36 

Excise 

3,46 

3,67 

5,24 

Stamps 

43 

42 

42 

Forest 

3,53 

3,55 

3,59 

Registration 

81 

87 

87 

Scheduled Taxes 

19 

22 

25 


Total 

Forest and other capital 
outlay charged to Rev- 
enue 

Railways 

26,00 26,34 

27,73 

Irrigation 

1,48,74 1,27,56 

1,34,11 

Debt Services 

5,00 1,40 

4,94 

Civil Administration 

1,32,16 1,37,35 

1,39,97 

Civil Works 

21,30 27,59 

42,70 

Miscellaneous 

Provincial contribution. 
Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between Central 
and Provincial Go- 
vernments 

Extraordinary Items 

22,18 30,29 

26,90 

Total Expenditure in 

India 

Expenditure in England 
wuth Exchange 

8,55,88 8,50,58 

3,76,35 

Total Expenditure 

3,55,38 3,50,58 

3,76,35 


Revenue— Government of North 
West Frontier Province. 


( In Thousadns of Rupee<i ) 



Revised Budget 
1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 

Income Tax 

1,25 

1,50 

1,78 

Land Revenue 

20,65 

20,01 

20,00 

Excise 

8,24 

9,01 

8,87 

Stamps 

8,57 

7,76 

7,76 

Forest 

5,12 

5,82 

5,00 

Registration 

71 

68 

68 

Scheduled Taxes 

59 

2,18 

2,18 

Total 

45,13 

46,96 

46,27 

Railways 

Irrigation 

15,47 

13,96 

15,18 

Interest Receipts 

35 

76 

54 

Civil Administration 

7,95 

8,22 

8,06 

Civil Works 

10,29 

9,66 

5,40 

Miscellaneous 1,02,72 

Contribution to the Central 

1,02,99 

1,05,20 


Government by Provin- 
cial Governments 
Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments 
Extraordinary Receipts 
Transfers from Reserve 
Fund 

Revenue in England with 
Exchange 


Expenditure — Government of North- 
West Frontier Province. 


( In Thousands of Rupees ) 


Income-Tax 

Land Revenue 

Revised Budget 
1937-38 1938-39 1989-40 

3,43 3,39 8,40 

Excise 

75 

80 

76 

Stamps 

22 

31 

24 

Forest 

3,91 

3,79 

3,89 

Registration 

11 

11 

11 

Scheduled Taxes 

13 

18 

19 

Total 

8,55 

85,8 

8,59 

Forest and other capital 
outlay charged to Rev- 
enue 

13 

17 

18 

Railways 

3,45 

4 94 

6,27 

Irrigation 

Debt Services 

1,49 

2,43 

1,87 

Civil Administration 

1,10,30 

1,10,98 

117,02 

Civil Works 

89,73 

40,40 

35,45 

Miscellaneous 

14,91 

15,18 

17,04 

Extraordinary Items 

Total Expenditure in India 1,78,56 

1,82,68 

1,86,42 


Expenditure in England 
with Exchange 


Total Revenul 


1,81,92 1,82,55 1,80,65 


Total Expenditure 


1,78,56 1,82,68 1,86,42 




Railway Budget. 

Review of results from 1925-26 to 1937-38 Commercial and Strategic lines together 

(Figures m Lakhs of Rupees) 
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Subventions and other payments made by the Centre to the Provinces 

under the Niemeyer award. 

{In lakhs of Rupees) 



Income Tax 

Jute Dut^ 


Subventions 

PAID TO 

1937 33 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Bengal 

25 00 

30 00 

35 bO 

237 81 

221 27 

226 63 




Bombay 

25 00 

30 00 

35 60 







Madras 

18 75 

22 50 

26 70 







United Provinces 

18 75 

22 50 

26 70 




25 00 

25 00 

25 00 

Punjab 

10 00 

12 00 

14 24 







Central Provinces and Berar 

<3 25 

7 50 

8 00 







Bihar 

12 50 

15 00 

17 80 

13 66 

17 12 

19 76 




Assam 

2 50 

3 00 

3 56 

11 75 

11 69 

13 68 

30 00 

30 00 

30 00 

Onssa 

2 50 

i 00 

3 56 

1 94 

0 92 

0 94 

47 00 

43 00 

43 00 

N W F Province 

1 25 

1 50 

1 78 




100 00 

100 OO 

100 00 

Smd 

2 50 

3 00 

3 56 




110 00 

105 00 

105 00 

Toiai 

125 00 

150 00 

178 00 

265 16 

251 00 

261 01 

312 00 

308 00 

308 00 



INDIAN FINANCE IN 1938-39 


The behaviour of Indian money, ex- 
change and giltedged markets during 
1938-39 did not reflect in toto the nume- 
rous alarums and excursions in interna- 
tional finance, which are noticed in anothei 
article Except in so far as the trend of 
world trade and the direction of it had per- 
force to exeicise their influence on Indian 
economy, it must be said that Indian 
markets managed to retain on the whole a 
considerable degree of individuality This 
does not mean that Indian economy was 
so thoroughly insulated from the shock of 
outside developments as to be completely 
i m mune to them Rather, it only reflects 
the inherent strength of the various strands 
of Indian economy, at a time of great 
stress for various nations of the world 
The fact that India had no great rearma- 
ment programme to be gone through 
naturally spared Indian economy from the 
whole host of strains and stresses to which 
other countnes with the preoccupations of 
their defence were naturally subject The 
behaviour of the Indian giltedged maiket 
light up to the outbreak of the present 
war was a proof of the degree of indepen- 
dent strength which one market at least had 
managed to develop, sometimes even 
in spite of adverse advices from abroad 
The most outstanding feature in our 
public finance dunng the fiscal year was the 
obligation of the Provincial Governments 
to make their arrangements for ways and 
means requirements direct with the Reserve 
Bank as from Apnl i, 1938 From that 
date the provinces have assumed full res- 
ponsibility for their balances and have to 
maintain certain minimum balances with 
the Reserve Bank as per agreements en- 
tered into by the Bank with each pro- 
vince Under the new arrangement while 
the provinces may invest in Central Trea- 
sury Bills any surplus funds with them, 
they have to meet any temporary deficits 
in their minimum balances either by issu- 
ing their own treasury bills or by obtainmg 
wa3?s and means advances from the Reserve 
Bank The Reserve Bank makes ways and 
means advances to provincial governments 


when the shortage in their funds is of a 
very temporary natuie for which obviously 
the issue of Treasury Bills would have been 
unsuitable Of Provincial Treasury Bills 
more anon 

The high spots of the Indian markets 
vere provided by the strange trend of 
money rates on the one hand and the fluc- 
tuations in the rupee rate on the other 
Sometimes, there were wholy artificial and 
abiupt changes in money rates with seldom 
any relation to the trends of trade or the 
lequirements of the normal channels from 
which demand for short-term finance usually 
a uses The year began with the money 
market extremely easy, short-credits being 
av^ailable almost foi the asking By the 
end of the calendar year, the call market was 
abnoimally active, vwthout any correspond- 
ing signs of activity in the internal trade 
situation, and once the rate for inter- 
bank call went up even to 2 75 per cent 
with corresponding nses in rates for three 
months deposits and other allied rates To 
this rise the hardening discounts in the 
London market were certainly contnbu- 
tory in a measure, but it does not wholly 
explain the situation The Government 
throughout had little difficulty in obtain- 
ing their short-term requirements from the 
market, and, m the earlier part of the year, 
the low Treasury Bills rate helped a lot in 
reducing the cost of short-term financing 
But what was surprising was the apparent 
leadiness of the authonties to pay what 
must be admitted to be uneconomic rates of 
interest on the floating debt towards the 
close of the year, when the Treasury Bills 
policy hardly took account of the condi- 
tions ruling in the market It is perhaps 
true that the requirements of ways and 
means finance did not permit a situation in 
which Treasury Bills policy could be sub- 
ordinated to merely ethical considerations 
concerning the interest to be paid on Trea- 
sury Bills But there were certainly occa- 
sions m which a more suitably planned 
Treasury Bills policy would have had a 
healthy effect in arresting the dnft to 
dear money conditions that became so pro- 
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nounced in the closing months of year 
Hence the charge in many quarters that 
the authorities were not averse to the per- 
suit of a dear money policy The tact 
that the exchange was in doldrums also lent 
colour to the suggestion that money rates 
were intended and manipulated to bolster 
up the exchange This may be an exag- 
geration but one felt the Government could 
easily have deprived the charge of whatever 
foundation it might have had b3^ adopting 
a different policy 

At the beginning of the year, owmg to 
the decline in the volume of trade the 


seasonal firmness in money rates was ab- 
sent and the interbank call rate was quoted 
from I per cent to | per cent The low 
commodity prices delayed the arrival of 
produce on the markets and it was only 
late in march that crop financing got into 
stnde The call rate thereupon advanced 
to per cent with fixed deposit rates sym- 
pathetically higher The note circulation 
reached a high peak of Rs 190 81 crores 
while advances of scheduled banks reached 
Rs 125 crores in April, what tune their 
balances with the Reserve Bank came down 
to a bottom level of Rs 12 crores By 
May, howvei, the interbank call rate came 
down to J per cent and sometimes even to 
I per cent, at which levels the rates were 
purely nominal This situation in the 


rates were purely nominal This situation 
in the money market continued, even 
though June witnessed an upturn in 
the export trade Even the crisis towards 
the end of September had little effect on 
the market though the hardening trend of 
discounts in London raised money rates 
In fact from May to December, it was one 
dreary tale of uninteresting conditions in 
the short-credits market with no trade 
demand for funds worth the name and with 
the market being over-burdened with 
simply unusable funds Even the usual 
volume of crop financing normally felt in 
the cold weather months was absent and the 
busy season was anything but busy By 
December, there was a strong upturn in the 
demand for short-term credits and the 
year 1938 actually closed with the rate for 
Ireasuiy bills standing as high as 2} per 
cent and deposit rates commensurately 
high January and February saw higher 
rates for the year, with Bombay rates being 
quoted slightly m excess of Calcutta rates 
in this context a companson of the course 
discounts and average yields 
m the twelve months for 1937-38 and 1038-^0 
provides material of exciting interesi 


We purposely allude to the companson 
with the previous year because it throws 
much hght on the Treasury Bills policy of 
the authorities and is also illustrative ot the 
vast difference that exists between the two 
years The average rate for Central Go- 
vernment Treasury bills during the yeai 
1938 was Rs 1-4-10 as compared with 
0-14-4 1937 In fact if a reference to 

the figures is made it will be found 
that without any exception the Treasuiy^ 
Bill rates have been definitely higher on 
every month in 1938-39 The lowest yield 
pel cent m 1937-38 was 51 per cent, in 
^938-39 62 per cent The highe'-t in 1937- 
38 was I 55 per cent, in 1938-39 2 60 per 
cent That must serve to give some idea 
of the very high price paid for the exigen- 
cies of short-term accommodation More- 


over, the total amount of Treasury Bills 
sold to the public by the Central Govern- 
ment by tender as w'ell as mtermediates 
v/as Rs 97 49 crores in 1938-39, as against 
only Rs yx 99 crores in the previous year 
In judging the extent of the nse in the 
total of treasury bills outstanding m the 
>ear 1938-39, due regard must be had to 
the obligation laid on the Central Govern- 
ment by Section 36 of the Reserve Bank 
Act, under which five crores of surplus 
rupees have been returned to the Govern- 
ment in the last two years agamst pay- 
ments in Treasury bills Moreover, the 
Central Government continued to provide 
through the Reserve Bank facilities for the 


investment ot the surplus balances of pro- 
\incial Governments in Central Treasuries 
The procedure was that the Reserve Bank 
sold to the provmcial Governments the bilk 
required by them out of its own holdings 
in the Issue Department and replaced these 
bills by taking from the Government fresh 
bills at the tap The total of bills out- 
standing at the hands of the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Reserve Bank, the provincial 
Governments and of Burma on 31st March 
1939 was Rs 18 96 crores as against 
Ks 19 89 crores in the previous year The 
total of the Treasury Bills outstanding with 
the public, the Bank and provincial Go- 
vernments plus Burma stood at Rs 46 30 
crores at the end of 1938-39 compared with 
38 or ci-ores and Rs 28 54 crores at 
tively ^936-37 and 1935-36 respec- 


Whrle thus Treasury Bill rates and call 
charactensed by a degree 
of artificial firmness, it is notable that the 
rapee exchange was at its lowest ebb dunng 
the year particularly in the earlier half 
Like other primary producing countnes 
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whose export surpluse2> suffered a setback 
on account of the recession, the Indian ex- 
change rate too weakened, and on the first 
week of June 193d had fallen to the lower 
statutory point 01 is 5 xgjb^d Ihis, at 
any rate, is the explanation given by the 
Reserve Bank's annual report The weak- 
ening tiend in the exchange rate conimened 
on the 13th April when, lor the first time 
since December 1934, the Reserve Bank 
had to accept sterling tenders to the amount 
of ^10,000 at IS 0 3/32d , from the pre- 
Mous level of is b^d On the 20th April, 
tenders were submitted only at is 6d and 
the Reser\c Bank was oohged to reject 
them, the rate continuing to decline even 
though sterling tenders were suspended 
And yet, despite the obviously unsatisfac- 
tory state of the rupee rate, the Govern- 
ment continued to affirm their readiness 
to stick to the latio and to maintain it at all 
costs, though Indian public opimon once 
again pleaded for a readjustment In July, 
the improvement in the balance of trade 
steadied rates somewhat, and the general 
optimism in the business outlook infused a 
better sentiment in the exchange market 
3 n July, therefore, the rate settled down at 
IS 5 29 / 32 d , that is, one point below the 
Reserve Bank's tap rate Subsequent 
months witnessed a steady accession of 
strength in the trade position and the rupee 
exchange remained on the whole steady, 
fluctuating between is 5 i3/i6d and is 
5 i5/i6d In the month of December, for- 
ward exchange rates were inchned to 
weaken, but this, howe^ cr, was offset by the 
unusually tight state of the money market 
after December and the Bank wns able to 
effect purchases at the tap rate ot 
5 i5/i6d 

The total purchases of sterling made 
by the Reserve Bank, inclusive ot 
^[3,768, 000 got by tender, amounted to 
£25,468,000 at an average rate of is 
5 i5/i6d in 1938-39 m comparison with 
£25,140,000 at IS 6^d , in 1937-38 The 
chief reason foi the decline in the amounts 
of sterling tendered to the Bank was the 
declme in the balance of trade m merchan- 
dise and treasure m the last two years, 
together with enhanced remittance demand 
on pnvate account for purposes of invest- 
ment During the months July, 1938 to 
February, 1939, the Bank purchased ster- 
ling tap at IS 5 i5/x6d After February, 
tenders w^ere again introduced The total 
sterling requirements of the Secretary of 
Slate during the year (inclusive of 
£610,000 in respect of Burma) came to 
£35 6 million compared to £37 2 million 


in the previous year The balance was met 
by the Secretary of State drawing upon the 
accumulated reserves in the Issue Depart- 
ment, the total amount so withdrawn being 
about £14 5 million It is therefoie 
gratifying that the total sterling require- 
ments of the Secretary of State for India 
show a substantial reduction in the coming 
3^ear over the previous year Ihere are a 
number ot reasons for these, the chief of 
ihem being the completion m the latter half 
ot the year of the remittances in lespect of 
family pension funds The following table 
•-hows the steady decline m India's sterling 
lemittances, a point which Sii James Gngg 
emphasised in his valedictoiy budget 


Year 

(millions £ app: 

1936-37 

41 

1937-38 

37 

1938-39 

36 

1939-40 

m 

27 

* * 


A word as regards piovincial treasury 
bills which were issued by the provinces ot 
Bengal, Madias, Assam and C P will not 
be out place heie The total sales of pro- 
vincial bills up to the end of the yeai 
amounted to Rs 5 70 crores The average 
yield of these provincial bills was i 82 per 
cent per annum It must be admitted that 
the provinces had to pay much higher rates 
of interest on their Treasury Bills than the 
Central Government, a state of affairs foi 
which w^e see little justification In fact, 
there were occasions when the provinces 
were heeced to pay unconscionable lates 
and out of all proportion to their need and 
prestige This naturally drew^ protests in 
financial circles who could not reconcile 
themselves to the fact that a piovmce, say 
of such credit worthiness as Madras should 
be called upon to pa}^ xates much higher than 
the Central Government It was commonty 
felt that the Reserve Bank could have ex- 
ercised its influence to arrange the issue of 
these bills at more favourable terms and the 
absence of a bill market in India is being 
increasingly felt 

On 13th Ma3^ 1938, the Central Govern- 
ment announced a 3 per cent combined cash 
and conversion loan repayable not earlier 
than 1936 and not later than 1965 at Rs 98 
per cent Subscriptions were received on 
the 19th May either in cash 01 5^ per cent 
1938-40 bonds or 5 per cent 1939-44 loan 
Securities of the 5J per cent 1938-40 and 
the 5 per cent 1939-44 loans were accepted 
in payment foi the new loan at Rs 101-12 
and Rs 104 per nominal value of Rs 100 
The total amount offered vvas Rs 3^ 35 
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crores, oi which Rs 12 24 crores were 
through tenders for cash and the balance 111 
olher loans Conveision applications got 
lull allotment, while cash applications oD- 
tamed proprortionate allotment Ihe over- 
oubscnption of the loan within a lew 
minutes ot the opening was not unexpected 
and the success ot the issue had a good 
effect on giitedged prices generally 

Punjab and Madras tLoated loans toi 
Rs I crore and Rs crores respectively 
Ihe PunjaD issue was a 3 per cent loan 
at Rs 98-8 per cent in the form of bonds 
ledeemable at par on August 1958 ihe 
Madras loan w^as a 3 per cent 1953 loan 
of which Rs I I crores was offered to- the 
public at 99 per cent Both the loans 
w^ere a great success since they were known 
to be for productive purposes Ihe gilt- 
edged market throughout the year was 
quite steady despite the frequent alarums 
excursions in Europe On the eve of the 
Mumch Pact there was certainly a big 
flurry but the peace that came after res- 
tored the poise in the market fully 

It would be pertinent to note here, in 
passmg, the experience of the Central and 
Provincial Governments in their new loan 
issues in June and July 1939, although 
they are outside of the fiscal yeai 
and as such are not strictly relevant to a 
monetary leview of 1938-39 The impor- 
tance of the loans resides in the different 
reception that the money market accorded 
10 them, much against government as well 
as popular expectations While 1938 was 
an auspicious year, 1939, was not, and the 
ever blackemng cloud of war had increased 
the nervousness of giitedged investors 
It was somew^hat unfortunate that the issue 
of the Madras, C P , and Cential Govern- 
ment loans coincided with a bout of great 
nervous tension m Europe To that ex- 
tent, the success of the loans was affected 
The Madras and the C P Loans were issued 
first on June 21, 1939 The Madras loan 
was a 3 per cent 1959 loan for Rs 150 
lakhs, issued at Rs g8-8, while the Central 
Provinces issued a 3 per cent 1949 loan 
for Rs 70 lakhs, the issue pnce being also 
Rs 98-8 The C P loan was oversubs- 
ciibed within ten minutes of the opening, 
the total subscriptions amounting Rs 112 


lakhs The Madras loan did not enjoy the 
same luck, and though the loan was fully 
subscribed, it later tianspired that under- 
writers had to take up a good part of the 
issue In fact, the public learnt only later 
that underwriting arrangements had been 
made at all, though not underwntmg com- 
mission and other paiticulars That this 
should have happened despite the admittedly 
high credit of the Madras Government, 
showed the market's avowed preference 
[or short-term loans, such as the C P loan 
was and the Madras loan w’-as not 

As for the Central Government's loan, 
speculation was rife as to what the terms 
would be, but it had generally been ex- 
pected that the new loan w^ould be on a 
cash and conversmn basis, and it in fact 
proved to be so, being what may be called 
cx second tranche of the last 3 per cent 
1963-65 loan, issued at Rs 98 per cent 
A Reserve Bank communique on the e\t 
of the loan stated that ''the list for subs- 
criptions m cash or 5 per cent loan 1939-44 
will be closed without notice, as soon as it 
appears that the total subscriptions in these 
two amount to Rs 15 croies approxi- 
mately" It was also stated that apphca- 
trons for conversion of holdings of 5 pei 
cent 1940-43 will ba alloted in full and that 
the list foi conversion applications will be 
dosed along with closure of the list for 
subscriptions in cash and 5 per cent 1939- 
44 So the piimary purpose of the loan 
was to secure Rs 15 crores in cash and in 
the form of 5 per cent 1939-44 loan Th< 
results proved satisfactory m that subscrip- 
tions totalled Rs 15 60 crores, but onl\ 
as follows — cash Rs 135 lakhs, 5 pei 
cent 1939-44 Rs 8,13 lakhs, 5 pei <ent 
1940-43 Rs 6,12 lakhs Although in <i 
sense the amount of Rs 15 ciores expected 
had been leahsed, the loan can hardiv be 
deemed a thumping success, m as much as 
m respect of cash and conversion of 5 pti 
cent 1939-44, applications came only to 
Rs 9 5 crores, a total that was not calculated 
to help the ways and means position of the 
Central Government Be that as it may, the 
results of the Cential Government's loan onh 
brought fresh evidence of the market's 
growing reluctance to invest in long-term 
or even medium-dated issues 
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Total 


1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 


1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 


1906- 07 

1907- 08 


1908- 09 

1909- 10 


1910- 11 

1911- 12 


1912-13 

1918-14 


1914 rl 5 

1915-16 


1916- 17 

1917- 18 


1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1928-24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 
1988-39* 


Imports and Exports of Silver and Gold for each of the 
years 1900-01 to 1938-39. 


(Value in Thousands of Rupees) 



Gold 

Silver 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Expoits 

Rs 

Hs 

Rs 

Rs 

11,89,80 

8,30,75 

13,19,24 

11,05,59 

6,36,99 

4,43,78 

12,67,87 

12,29,38 

12,18,65 

3,17,35 

5,10,10 

5,22,98 

20,14,79 

21,81,20 

14,75,90 

10,21,62 

12,10,61 

14,29,10 

18,37,82 

17,69,62 

16,90,20 

4,82,77 

4,32,27 

1,17,90 

18,53,34 

20,75,26 

3,67,73 

3,38,49 

26,04,64 

21,53,19 

2,04,09 

2,06,36 

8,40,42 

25,08,10 

4,04,88 

3,35,17 

14,34,00 

12,49,25 

2,27,15 

3,04,75 

27,89,25 

41,49,36 

3,01,39 

3,73,38 

11,84,34 

11,97,72 

8,21,81 

6,64,01 

41,29,08 

28,22,64 

7,28,96 

4,90,26 

20,5440 

15,21,82 

8,34,22 

2,18,08 

10,70,38 

5,28,17 

3,05,64 

5,39,08 

11,10,45 

6,66,46 

2,23,80 

1,83,50 

13,33,79 

29,09,49 

10,25 

3,91,63 

25,11,48 

22,66,94 

6,31,47 

8,62,76 

2,27,63 

48,25,16 

7,84,00 

12,92,13 

69,08,92 

29,98,73 

1,37,02 

75,84 

23.57.38 
13,82,04 

41.32.39 

21,46,56 

16,48 49 

13,31 

11,11,82 

17,47,86 

20,94.33 

4,70,57 

2,38,24 

2,58,86 

20,25,31 

74.28.98 

35.22.99 

6,68 

86.32 

37,54 

22,10,27 

24,28,07 

19,89,70 

3,40,47 

4,20,67 

2,77,29 

19,50,12 

18,13,34 

10,07 

3,44 

21,76,34 

16,47,37 

1,89,54 

2,63,69 

21,21,90 

14,23,11 

2,08 

1,03 

15,92,18 

13,41,91 

6,15,11 

4,79,79 

13,24 66 
2,79,95 

49,34 

60,77,23 

13,46,63 

4,42,64 

8,38,70 

4,84,81 

1,31,81 

1,09,94 

66,84,09 

58,15,30 

1,62,95 

81,73 

3,64,26 

7,17,45 

71,93 

94,95 

53 25,68 
38,30,55 

4,45,10 

6,45,75 

9,85,75 

7,03,09 

1,60,88 

1,55,60 

^4,54 

29,45 49 

89,24 

18,79,52 

ExcIusiTe of Burma 

7,64 

2,49 

5,45 

28,47 

1>55,19 

81,01 
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London-New York Cross Rate {£ per 100 dollars), Sterling-Franc rate 
Price of Gold in London and in Bombay. 


London-New York Sterling-Franc Price of gold in Price of country 

CROSS RATE DOLLARS RATE FrANCS TO LONDON BAR GOLD AT 

TO POUND STERLING PoUND BOMBAY 

Highest Lowest Highest Lowest Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 








£ 

s 

d £ 

s 

d 

Es A 

p 

Es 

A 

P 

January 

1937 • . 


*89% 

105% 

105 

7 

2 

0% 7 

1 

5% 

35 2 

9 

34 15 

9 

February 

9) 

490^ 

488% 

105% 

104% 

7 

2 

4 7 

1 

11 

35 3 

9 

85 
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0 

March 

9> 

489% 

487% 

108% 

105 

7 
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7% 7 

^ 2 

2 

85 5 

9 

85 

2 

6 

April 


495% 

488% 

111% 

106% 

7 

2 

1% 7 

0 

3% 

35 3 

6 

34 

7 

6 

May 

99 

494^^ 

492% 

110i%6 

109 

7 

0 

10 7 

0 

5% 

35 1 

0 

34 

6 

0 

June 

99 

495 

491% 

111 

110% 

7 
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9 7 

0 

3% 

34 14 

8 

84 

8 

0 

July 

99 

498% 

493% 

135% 

120 

7 

0 

6 6 

19 

6% 

34 11 

0 

84 

7 

9 

August 

99 

499% 

496 

133 

132% 

7 

0 

1 6 19 

4 

34 10 

9 

34 

6 

9 

September 

99 

496% 

494% 

117% 

132i%6 

7 

0 

7% 7 
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0% 

84 14 

3 

84 10 
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October 

99 

496% 

494% 

152% 

144% 

7 

0 

8 7 

0 

4 

34 13 

6 

84 10 
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November 

99 

503 

496 

147% 

147 

7 

0 

7 6 19 10% 

34 10 

9 

34 

8 
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December 

99 

500% 

498% 

147% 

147 
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0 

1)% 6 16 

6 

34 8 
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84 

6 
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January 

1938 

501%oo 

4996%oo 

1534%oo 

1472%oo 

6 

19 

9 6 

19 

5 

34 8 
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84 

6 
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February 

99 

503«%oo 

4996%oo 

154^%oo 

15l4?ioo 

6 19 10% 6 

19 

6 

34 8 

6 

34 

4 

9 

March 

99 

50lT%oo 

495S7/100 
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3 
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7 

6 
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4 
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0 

86 

9 
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November 
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7 

9 

1 7 

5 11 

37 3 

6 

86 

8 
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December 
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7 

9 

5% 7 

8 

1 
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0 

37 

3 
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January 
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1765%oo 

7 

10 

5 7 

8 
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0 

37 

2 
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467%% 

m%oo 

1769%oo 

7 

8 

7% 7 

8 

31^ 

37 2 

6 

37 

1 
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March 

99 

469^%oo 

468^%oo 

1769%oo 

176T%oo 

7 

8 

6% 7 

8 

3 

37 2 

0 

36 

15 

8 
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Monthly Sales and Discharges of Treasury Bills, 1934-38 to 1938-39 

( In Lakhs of Rs . ) 


1934-35 1933-36 1936-37 1937-38 1988-89 

Sales Dischaiges Sales Discharges Sales Discharges Sales Discharges Sales Discharges 


Apiil 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

9,55 

5.00 

1.00 
3,37 

17,24 

8,96 

7,71 

12 23 

5.51 

8.51 
7,25 
2,50 

7,56 

7,02 

18,57 

9.61 
5,86 

20 

3,36 

17,22 

8,99 

7.61 
12,30 

5,55 

2.00 8,29 

4,98 7,48 

4.00 2,50 

2.00 2,00 
4,98 

8.00 4,00 

7,79 3,00 

10,00 

6,09 16,65 

8.00 11,87 

1.00 10,00 

3,00 6,00 

5.00 8,00 

8.00 1,00 
3,00 

10,00 5 00 

8,00 8,00 

8 00 

10,00 10,00 

8,00 8,00 

5 .00 8,00 

8.00 10,00 

4,00 8,00 

4,00 8,00 

5.00 

4.00 

4.00 

5.00 

5.00 

8.00 
8,00 

5.00 
10,00 

8.00 
6,00 
4,00 

8,00 

4,00 

4.00 

5.00 

4.00 

4.00 

5.00 

5.00 

8.00 
6,00 
5 00 

10,00 

9,00,00 729,25 

415.25 1128,50 

417,50 2156,50 

664.25 9,00,00 

700.00 4,15,25 

916.25 8,17,50 

950.00 6,64,75 

1050 00 7,00,00 

800.00 9,16,25 

400.00 12 60,30 

600.00 9,33,75 

821.25 8,63,00 


Cash Balances of the Government of India 

1935-36. 


End of 


At the Reserve 
Bank of India 

" At 

Treasuries 

In 

England 

Total 

April 

1937 


10,00,78 

1,21,61 


71,21 

11,93,60 

May 

>> 


9,38,22 

1,16,99 


84,88 

11,39,59 

June 

>5 


8,59,23 

1,17,35 


73,27 

10,49,85 

July 

>5 







August 

J J 


11,85,27 

1,14,87 


70,77 

18,70,91 

September 

J? 


12,46,48 

1,24,99 


67,33 

14,38,80 

October 

J J 


9,61,58 

1,13,84 


68,82 

11,48,24 

November 

35 


7,20,75 

1,21,74 


97,63 

9,40,12 

December 

5 3 


7,22,04 

1,13,84 


91,93 

9,27,81 

January 

J 3 


10,17,34 

1,17,73 


73,66 

12,08,73 

Febiuary 

33 


14,74,28 

1,22,55 


72,87 

16,69,70 

March 

53 


17,71,87 

1,90,44 


95,97 

20,58,28 

April 

1988 


15,81,60 

418,33 


92,10 

17,91,83 

May 

* 3 


13,73,87 

18,16 


96,54 

14,88,07 

June 

33 


17,38 00 

1,13,00 



18,51,00 

July 

3 3 


8,48,81 

18,20 


76,65 

9,43,16 

August 

3 3 


10,64,44 

17,53 


87,20 

11,69,17 

September 

33 


11,84,35 

20,55 


88,67 

12,93,57 

October 

3» 


6,30,89 

15,36 


76,45 

7,22,20 

November 

»3 


7,27,65 

16,04 


79,63 

8,23,32 

December 

33 


6,11,88 

20,62 


76,17 

7,08,17 

January 

1939 


6,16,98 

14,29 


74,80 

7,06,07 

February 

>3 


6,76,57 

15,88 


76,51 

7,68,45 

March 

53 


12,04,88 

26,10 


76,59 

18,05,57 
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Government of India Ways and Means Advances and Treasury Bills 
Transactions with the public during 1938-39. 

(In thousand of Rupees) 


Opening Balance Ways and Means Advances 
ON 1-4-1938 Net 


1938-39 

Advances 

Taken 

Advances 

Repaid 

Outstanding 
at the end 
of each 
month 

April 

May 

1,00,00 

1,00,00 


June 

July 




Aujrust 

Septembei 




October 

Novembei 

9,00,00 

2,50,00 

6,50,00 

5,00,00 

2,50,00 

December 
January, 1939^ 

1,00,00 

8,50,00 

50,00 

5,50,00 

50,00 
3,50 00 

February, ,, 
March ,, 

5,00,00 

5,50,00 

7.50.00 

6.50.00 

1,00,00 


Treasury Bills 
18,11,50 


Total out- 
standing of 

Outstanding ways and 


Sales 

Dischaige 

at the end 
of each 
month 

means 

advances 

and 

Treasuiy 

Bills 

9,00,00 

4,15,25 

8.04.50 

7.50.50 

19,07,00 

15,71,75 

19,07 00 
15,71,75 

4,17,50 

6,64,25 

3,46,00 

8,06,50 

16,43,25 

15,01,00 

16,43,25 

15,01,00 

7,00,00 

9,16,25 

4,17,00 

4,19,25 

17.84.00 

22.81.00 

17.84.00 

22.81.00 

9,50,00 

12,43,75 

6,60,75 

7,03,00 

25,70,25 

31,11,00 

28,20,25 

31,11,00 

8,63,00 

7,29,25 

9.16.75 

9.47.75 

30,57,25 

28,38,75 

>1,07,25 

81,88,75 

11,28,50 

8,21,25 

12,51,00 

8,88,50 

27,16,25 

26,79,00 

28,16,25 

26,79,00 


Details of sale of Provincial Government Treasury Bills During 1938-39. 

(In 000 s Rupees) 


Week ended 

Issuing 

Government 


Period 

Amount 
offered for 

April, 22, 

1938 

C P & Berar 

9 months 

tender 

25,00 

„ 22, 

f) 

3 3 

3 

33 

15,00 

June, 3, 


33 

9 

3 3 

20,00 

AUg , 12, 

if 

Madras 

6 

S3 

50,00 

„ 19, 

>3 

C P & Beiar 

6 


30,00 

Sept , 2, 

if 

Assam 

6 

33 

15,00 

Oct , 21, 

if 

Madras 

3 


50,00 

„ 28, 

if 

U P 

3 

33 

80,00 

Nov , 4, 

39 

C P & Berar 

8 

3 3 

55,00 

4, 

33 

39 

3 

93 

25,00 

25, 

33 

Madras 

3 

3 

60,00 

Dec , 2, 

33 

3 3 

3 


30,00 

>5 9, 

33 

Assam 

3 

33 

20,00 

Feb , 3, 

1939 

C P & Berar 

4 


25,00 

25,00 

March, 3, 

if 

Assam 

4 

93 

5, 24, 

33 

s> 

3 


15,00 

>» 31 

33 

C* P & Berar 

3 

33 

30,00 


Amount 

tendered 

Amount 

sold 

Average 
rate of 
discount 
% per 
annum 

Amount 
outstanding 
with the 
public 

35.00 

25.00 

25.00 

15.00 

1 9 4ii 
1 12 0\ 

40,00 

25.00 

65.00 

20,00 

50,00 

1 11 0 

1 3 11 

60,00 

50,00 

36.00 

15.00 

30 00 
15,00 

19 0 

1 12 0 

75 00 
15,00 

52,75 

85,00 

50.00 

80.00 

18 9 

1 8 11 

1,00,00 

80,00 

55,75 

48.00 

81.00 

55.00 

25.00 

60.00 

1 5 Ilf 

1 9 2^ 

1 10 8 

1.55.00 

1.60.00 

44,00 

25,50 

30 00 
20,00 

1 12 0 

1 15 6 

1,90,00 

35,00 

35.00 

27.00 

25,00 

25,00 

2 13 0 

2 12 0 

1,55,00 

45,00 

15.00 

47.00 

15.00 

30.00 

2 8 0 

2 9 1 

40,00 

1,10,00 
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Post office Cash Certificates. 

(In lakhs of Rupees ) 



Receipts 

Repayments 

Net receipts 

Total amount 
Outstanding 

1917-18 

10,00 

1,12 

8,88 

8,88 

1918-19 i 

4,03 

7,16 

- 3,13 

5,75 

1919-20 ) 





1920-21 i 

1,00 

2,41 

- 1,41 

4,34 

1921-22 ) 





1922-23 ^ 





1923-24 S 

7,61 

3,53 

4,08 

8,42 

1924-25 ) 

15,65 

3,10 

12,55 

20,97 

1925-26 ) 




1926-27 1 

13,61 

3,88 

9,73 

30,70 

1927-28 ) 





1928-29 

4,91 

3,31 

1,60 

32,30 

1929-30 

7,15 

4,45 

2,70 

85,00 

1930-31 

11,78 

8,35 

3,43 

38,43 

1931-32 

14,49 

8,34 

6,15 

44,58 

1932-33 

15,74 

4,68 

11,06 

55,64 

1933-34 

13,31 

5,24 

8,07 

63,71 

1934-35 

9,95 

7,70 

2,25 

65,96 

1935-36 

13,45 

13,43 

2 

65,98 

1936-37 

14,88 

16,46 

— 1,58 

64,40 


Indi^i Burma 

India Burma 

India Burma 

India Burma 

1937-38 

13,97 35 

18,16 3 

— 4,19 32 

60,21 32 

1938-39 

14,71 33 

15,85 5 

—64 27 

59,57 59 


16 
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Post Office Savings Bank 


Amount Out- 



Deposits 

Withdrawals 

Interest 

Net increase 

standing at the 
end of the year 

1913—14 

10,99 

9,04 

61 

2,56 

23,16 

1914—15 

9,07 

17,88 

58 

—8,28 

14,89 

1915—16 

7,73 

7,73 

48 

48 

15,82 

1916—17 

8,98 

8,10 

45 

1,28 

16,59 

1217—18 

9,72 

10,17 

44 

—1 

16,58 

1918—19 

12,99 

11,21 

46 

2,24 

18,82 

1919—20 

17,18 

15,22 

56 

2,52 

21,34 

1920—21 

18,22 

17,33 

62 

1,51 

22,86 

1921—22 

17,11 

18,82 

61 

—60 

22,26 

1922—23 

17,07 

16,75 

62 

94 

23,19 

1923—24 

17,71 

16,79 

67 

1,59 

24,78 

1924—25 

17,44 

17,64 

71 

51 

25,68 

1925—26 

19,05 

18,19 

73 

1,59 

27,28 

1926—27 

20,38 

18,89 

79 

2,28 

29,50 

1927—28 

23,14 

20,84 

86 

3,16 

32,66 

1928—29 

26,24 

25,39 

97 

1,82 

34,49 

1929—30 

26,25 

24,63 

1,02 

2,64 

37,18 

1930—31 

24,36 

25,50 

1,04 

10 

37,02 

1931—32 

27,39 

27,29 

1,08 

1,18 

88,20 

1932—33 

30,96 

26,86 

1,15 

5,25 

43,15 

1933—84 

36,87 

29,37 

1,28 

8,78 

52,23 

1934—35 

38,67 

37,26 

1,34 

2,75 

58,30 

1935—36 

46,33 

38,88 

1,50 

8,95 

67,25 

1936—37 

43,38 

37,40 

— ^ — 

1,45 

7,43 

71,68 


India Burma 

India Burma 

India Burma 

India Burma 

India Burma 


1937—88 

43,27 

1,44 

39,76 

1,29 

1,46 

4 

4,97 19 

*77,56 

t2,28 

1938—39 

44,61 

1,51 

41,65 

1,33 

1,42 

5 

4,38 22 

81,94 

2,50 


Excludes Rs 2,09 lakhs being the amount at the credit of deposits in Burma at the time of separation 
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Statistics of the Reserve Bank of India for the Months of 1935-38 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


In Lakhs of Rupees 



Notes 
held in 
Banking 







% of Gold 

Month 

Notes in 
circula- 
tion 

Total 

Gold Coin 
& Bullion 

Sterling 

Security 

Rupee 

Coin 

Rupee 

Security 

& sterling 
securities to 
total Notes 


Dept 






issued 

1935 









April 

18,58 

167,51 

186 09 

44,42 

48,63 

49,99 

44,05 

50 02 

May 

18,53 

167,02 

185,85 

44,42 

49,08 

49,75 

42,65 

50 28 

June 

21,90 

165,14 

387,04 

44,42 

52,94 

50,94 

88,74 

52 05 

July 

30,30 

159 41 

180,71 

44,42 

65,19 

58,61 

26,49 

57 78 

August 

35,33 

156,57 

191,90 

44,42 

65,19 

55,80 

26,49 

57 12 

September 

35,98 

157,44 

193,42 

44,42 

66,69 

57,81 

26,00 

56 93 

Octobei 

33,65 

160,68 

194,88 

44,42 

66,19 

58,20 

25,52 

56 92 

November 

33,32 

161,37 

194,60 

44,42 

66,19 

58,56 

25,52 

56 81 

December 

27,17 

166,53 

191,00 

44,42 

66,19 

57,85 

25,54 

57 01 

1936 









January 

24,67 

168,96 

193,63 

44,42 

66,19 

57,48 

25,54 

57 12 

1* ebruary 

25,46 

163,73 

194,19 

44,42 

66,75 

58 04 

24,98 

57 25 

March 

24,95 

169,98 

194,93 

44,42 

57,32 

58,77 

24,42 

57 32 

April 

23,64 

171,72 

195,36 

44,42 

67,82 

59,19 

23,93 

57 45 

May 

26,40 

169,27 

195,67 

44,42 

68,32 

59,49 

23,44 

57 61 

June 

31,78 

166,20 

197,98 

44,42 

68,32 

61,78 

23,46 

56 95 

July 

37,31 

163,82 

200,63 

44,42 

67,72 

65,09 

23,40 

55 89 

August 

38,54 

163,84 

201,88 

44,42 

67,32 

66,74 

23,40 

55 35 

September 

37,36 

165,37 

202,73 

44,42 

67,32 

67,59 

28,40 

55 11 

October 

33,33 

169,62 

20,295 

44,42 

67,32 

67,79 

28,42 

55 06 

November 

26,97 

175,39 

202,36 

44,42 

67,32 

67,21 

23,41 

55 22 

December 

16,97 

183,70 

200,62 

44,42 

67,82 

65,27 

23,41 

55 69 

January 

11,12 

193,09 

204,21 

44,42 

71,91 

63,70 

24,18 

56 96 

February 

11,62 

196,14 

207,76 

44,42 

76,81 

62,16 

24,37 

58 35 

March 

13,45 

194,55 

208,00 

44,42 

78,06 

61,90 

23,62 

58 88 

1937 









Apiil 

12,89 

194,98 

207,87 

44,42 

79,91 

58,17 

25,37 

59 81 

(1) 

(98; 

(99) 




27,37 


Ma> 

13,53 

193,40 

206,93 

44,42 

80,81 

54,83 

60 28 

June 

(1) 

(192) 

ri 93) 






17,49 

189,94 

207,43 

44,42 

80,31 

55,34 

27,37 

60 13 


(1) 

(288; 

(239) 






July 

26,60 

183,51 

210,11 

44,42 

80,31 

58,01 

27 37 

59 36 



(286) 

(288) 






August 

32,67 

179,74 

212,41 

44,42 

80,31 

60,32 

27,38 

58 72 


(i; 

(33 i ; 

(332) 






September 

32,38 

a) 

181,04 

213,42 

44,42 

80,81 

61,31 

27,39 

58 44 


( 377 ; 

(378) 






October 

30,64 

(1) 

183,43 

214,07 

44,42 

80,31 

61,96 

27,89 

58 27 


(402) 

(403) 




27,38 


November 

31,20 

183,09 

214,29 

44,42 

80,31 

62,19 

58 21 


(i; 

(417) 

(418) 




27,38 


December 

31,12 

183,50 

214,62 

44,42 

80,31 

62,52 

58 11 

1933 

( i ; 

(455) 

(456) 




27,40 


January 

28,17 

184,99 

213,16 

44,42 

78,81 

62,54 

57 81 


r2j 

(538) 

(540) 



62,77 

27,40 

57 75 

February 

26,31 

187,09 

213,40 

44,42 

78,81 


IV 

(689) 

(690) 



62,93 

27,39 

57 71 

March 

24,64 

188,91 

213,55 

(810) 

44,42 

78,81 


r-) 

(810) 






Average 






60,24 

27,22 

58 7 

for 1937-38 

25,64 

(1) 

186,14 

211,78 

44,42 

79,90 

^403) 

(404) 







(Burma notes are shown in biackets) 
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Statistics of the Reserve Bank of India for the Months of 1935-38 (Contd.) 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT 

In Lakhs of Rupees 


Montli 

Notes 
held in 
Banking 
Dept 

Notes in 
circula- 
tion 

1938 



April 

28,32 

186,08 

(7,66) 

(-) 

May 

30,87 

183,82 

(-) 

(7,87) 

June 

34,92 

179,24 


(-) 

(7,52) 

July 

38,23 

174,88 

(-) 

(7,19) 

August 

40,73 

173,43 

(7,02) 


(-) 

September 

40,43 

174,51 

(1) 

(6,78) 

October 

31,34 

178,05 


(-) 

(6,72) 

November 

30,65 

179,40 


(-) 

(6,69) 

December 

23,47 

183,93 

1939 

(-) 

(7,25) 

January 

13,42 

189,78 


(1) 

(8,76) 

February 

12,07 

192,91 


(1) 

ao.85) 

March 

14,07 

192,32 


(1) 

(11,29) 


Total 

Gold Com 

Sterling 

& Bullion 

Security 

214,40 

(7,66) 

44,42 

78,81 

214,69 

(7,87) 

44,42 

78,81 

214,16 

(7,52) 

44,42 

76,14 

213,11 

(7,19) 

44,42 

71,09 

214,16 

(7,02) 

44,42 

69,49 

214,94 

(6,79) 

44,42 

68,69 

209,48 

(6,72) 

44,42 

62,16 

210,05 

(6,69) 

44,42 

62,16 

207,40 

(7,25) 

44,42 

60,03 

203,20 

(8,77) 

44,42 

56,84 

204,98 

(10,86) 

44,42 

58,83 

206,39 

(11,30) 

44,42 

59,50 


Rupee 

Coin 

Rupee 

Security 

of Gold 
& sterling 
securitief to 
total Notes 
issued 

60,78 

30,39 

57 48 

59,09 

32,37 

57 40 

61,25 

32,35 

56 29 

65,24 

32,36 

54 20 

67,88 

32,37 

53 19 

69,46 

32,37 

52 62 

70,53 

32,37 

50 88 

71,11 

32,36 

50 74 

70,60 

32,35 

50 36 

69,63 

32,31 

49 33 

69 43 

32,30 

50 37 

70,17 

32,30 

50 35 
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Statistics of Reserve Bank of India for the Years 1935-38 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Deposits 
Govt Banks 


April 1935 

17,87 

7,95 


May 

17,13 

13,16 


June 

20,23 

15,45 


July 

9,81 

25,42 


August 

11,96 

80,98 


September 

10,96 

36,78 


October 

9,93 

30,24 


November 

8,51 

31,25 


December 

9,78 

28,75 

6 

J anuary 

6,21 

34,49 

30 

February 

6,68 

35,63 

36 

March 1936 

6,98 

36,59 

32 

April 1936 

6,98 

35,73 

28 

May 

9,21 

31,54 

39 

June 

15,45 

27,44 

43 

July 

9,18 

32,49 

46 

August 

6,62 

33,25 

43 

September 

9,23 

29,12 

40 

October 

9,57 

25,92 

33 

November 

8,11 

25,03 

43 

December 

7,26 

21,31 

42 

January 

9,45 

16,18 

31 

February 

13,15 

17,71 

43 

March 1937 

14,33 

22,97 

53 

Apiil 1937 

11,15 

25.47 

55 

May 1937 

10,31 

26,25 

59 

June 

10,75 

26,51 

55 

July 

9,98 

33,00 

53 

August 

9,75 

36,47 

51 

September 

13,37 

29,47 

68 

October 

12,59 

24,90 

52 

November 

9,46 

25,47 

76 

December 

9,05 

24,86 

1,15 

Jan 1988 

10,99 

17,26 

1,43 

Feb 1938 

14,36 

13,85 

54 

March 

15,35 

14,57 

54 

Average for 

1937»88 

11,43 

24,80 

69 





Ba- 

lances 

held 

abroad 

Loans 


Total 

Other 

Liabi- 

lities 

Notes 

and 

Coin 

and 
advan- 
ces to 
Govt 

Invest- 

ments 

25,82 

17 

18,65 

12,10 


5,05 

30,29 

48 

18,92 

16,23 


5,25 

35,68 

59 

21,97 

17,74 


6,03 

34,73 

55 

30,39 

30,9 


6,16 

42,94 

1,05 

35,47 

11 92 


5,80 

47,74 

93 

36,11 

15,69 


5,43 

40,17 

1,18 

33,78 

11,60 


5,81 

39,76 

1,51 

33,45 

11,35 

60 

5,23 

38,59 

1,94 

27,58 

16,59 

50 

5,29 

41,20 

1,08 

24,75 

17,55 

4,40 

5,16 

42,60 

72 

25,55 

20,00 

2,25 

5,07 

43,89 

60 

25,05 

21,70 

2,25 

5,02 

42,99 

74 

23,73 

20,93 

3,50 

5,15 

41,14 

SI 

26,50 

15,95 

3 80 

6,05 

43,32 

80 

31,88 

15,39 


5,90 

42,08 

97 

37,40 

7,17 

1,80 

5,78 

40,80 

1,14 

38,67 

3,30 

3,00 

5,57 

88,75 

1,29 

87,50 

5,21 

1,00 

5,56 

35,82 

1,56 

33,44 

6,90 

40 

5,53 

33,57 

1,69 

27,09 

10,34 

1,25 

6,28 

28,99 

2,00 

16,99 

18,59 

3,00 

6,78 

25,94 

1,23 

11,18 

17,43 

60 

7,58 

31,29 

77 

11,69 

22,31 


7,60 

37,83 

64 

13,52 

26,65 


6,28 

37,17 

88 

12,97 

25,91 

60 

7,41 

37,16 

37 

13,62 

25,58 

50 

7,20 

37,81 

47 

17,56 

28,01 


8,28 

43,51 

61 

79,26 

17,52 

1,00 

8,10 

46,78 

83 

32,76 

15,22 

75 

7.82 

48,52 

89 

32,47 

13,21 


6,78 

38,01 

1 16 

30,73 

10,76 


6,68 

35,69 

1,25 

31,80 

7,26 

75 

6,28 

34,56 

1,23 

31,20 

4,11 

3,20 

6,03 

29,68 

67 

28,25 

3,38 

2,25 

6,30 

28,75 

68 

26,40 

6,25 


6,72 

30,46 

66 

24,^74 

8,47 


7,11 

36,92 

77 

25,72 

13,39 

75 

7,75 


* Capital and Reserves, Rupees Ten Crores 

18 


Other 

assets 


19 

87 

€4 

77 

44 

1.07 

54 
56 

63 

29 

86 

42 

55 
55 

80 

78 

69 

76 

1.08 
1,05 

1,13 

1,23 


48 

71 


41 

'50 


58 

71 


79 

88 


95 

1,08 


1,10 

54 


54 

60 


72 
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Statistics of Reserve Bank of India for the Years 1935-38 {Contd ) 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 



Govt 

Deposits 

Total 

Other 

Liabi- 

lities 

Notes 

and 

Coin 

Ba- 

lances 

held 

abroad 

Loans 
and 
advan- 
ces to 
Govt 

Invest- 

ments 

Other 

assests 

April 1988 

16,77 

14,08 

57 

31,42 

83 

28,41 

3,59 

43 

7,03 

79 

May 

17,01 

13,86 

67 

31,54 

78 

30,96 

3,11 

35 

6,92 

98 

June 

18,67 

15,46 

57 

34,70 

92 

35,01 

2,71 

9 

6,68 

1,13 

July 

15,29 

21,26 

57 

37,12 

1,15 

38,31 

2,42 

2 

6,52 

1,00 

August 

15,34 

23,93 

60 

39,87 

1,57 

40,83 

2,91 

22 

6 , 17 

1,0 

September 

17,81 

20,40 

65 

38,86 

1,66 

40,52 

2,11 

13 

6,18 

1,25 

October 

12,66 

21,29 

1,07 

35,02 

1,84 

31,51 

2,51 

5, SO 

5,68 

1,33 

November 

12,36 

15,46 

1,16 

28,98 

1,99 

30,77 

l,t35 

1,59 

5,81 

1 12 

December 

10,60 

12,14 

86 

23,60 

2,09 

23,57 

97 

94 

5,67 

1,51 

January 1939 

13,60 

11,59 

80 

25,99 

86 

13,51 

3,65 

5,10 

5,82 

8,17 

February 

13,15 

12,38 

80 

26,33 

73 

12,16 

7,73 

1,15 

6,75 

6,27 

March 

15,25 

12,59 

78 

28,62 

82 

14,15 

14,40 

2,37 

6,68 

1,81 


Capital and Reserves, Rupees Ten Crores 


Statistics of Scheduled Banks from 1935-36 to 1938-39 

{ In Lakhs of Rupees ) 
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TRADE SECTION- 


! 

FOREIGN TRADE IN 1938-39 I 


1938-39 IS so unmistakably a period of 
slump m world trade that one must be pre- 
pared for more than one disheaitening 
feature of India* foreign trade during that 
year It has the unenviable distinction of 
having three months in which India suffer- 
ed an adverse Balance of Trade Even 
more notable is the fact that the first quar- 
ter of 1938-39 registered an adverse 
balance of Rs 29 lakhs as compared with 
a favourable balance of Rs 1 46 ciores in 
the corresponding peiiod of the current 
financial year and of Rs 8 13 crores in the 
first quarter of 1937-38 These sharp 
changes emphasise the fact that not only is 
the trade cycle tending to get shortened, 
but the division, boom and slump, is some- 
what blurred at the present time, when re- 
armament expenditure and the demand 
which it sets up offsets to a large extent 
the effects of a cyclical slump The task 
of interpreting the figures of foreign trade 
has been rendered considerably more 
difl&cult 

But the task was perhaps never so im- 
portant as it IS now In the first place, 
1938-39 IS the second complete year after 
the separation of Burma and it is now 
possible for the first time to institute 
comparisons without the fear that the ad- 
justments necessary to make the figuics 
comparable might be wide of the mark 
Though it IS true that two years form too 
short a perspective for observing changes 
m foreign trade, the assurance with which 
comparisons could be made might perhaps 
be deemed a fair compensation for the lack 
of a longer range Secondly, with the 
Indi-British trade agreement now in force 
through the certification of the Viceroy 
and with the trade agreement with Japan 
coming for revision or renewal shortly, it 
is extremely necessary that the compara- 
tively natural trends of our foreign trade 
m the last two years should be more 
clearly understood Thirdly, as has been 
mentioned already, with world trade more 
susceptible than a decade ago to sharp 
fluctuations through what appears to be a 


shoilenmg of the business cycle and with 
India looking forward to an eia of planned 
progress in the internal economic life, it 
IS moie than necessary to understand the 
vicissitudes of our chief export staples 
There is leason on the whole to think 
that the figures for foreign tiade for 1933- 
39 are apt to prove a safei guide for the 
immediate futuie than the figures of any 
other year in recent times For while 
1936-37, for instance, was vitiated by the 
extravagant optimism which brought the 
boom to a premature end, 1938-39 has had 
the advantage that, while receiving a fan 
benefit from the learmament programme, 
the normal course of business was not dis- 
turbed by over- wi ought war scares In 
this view, it would appear that the down- 
ward trend of w^orld trade, which one 
would naturally expect from the increas- 
ingly autarkic tendencies of the principal 
nations, has persisted during the last finan- 
cial yeai And it v/ould follovv^ from this 
that every country, vdiich does not desire 
its economic life to be upset by av/kward 
surprises in the international sphere, would 
be well-advised to be prepared for the 
absence of any considerable improvement 
m its export trade With the interna- 
tional political outlook still obscure and, 
if anything, only overcast by fearful 
clouds, it would be rash to make any kind 
of forecast about the future trend of world 
tiade When the Anglo- Ameiican Pact 
was concluded, there was a mild, but pro- 
nounced, optimism all the world over that 
the cause of freer trade, which thus had ^ 
fillip from the two English-speaking 
nations, would gam in strength and that 
there would be a general relaxation of 
trade restrictions The increasing tension 
in the sphere of international politics has 
not only prevented it but may even be said 
to have set in motion an adverse tendency 
If one remembers the fact that Germany's 
preparations for w^ar included not only an 
acceleration of her autarkic tendencies but 
also the tightening of her economic control 
over her neighbours, one would recognise 
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tlie fact that without a fair idea of the re- 
percussions of these changes, it is difficult 
to see the trend in the immediate future 

For the present, all that one can be sure 
of IS that the downward tiend has persisted 
during the year 1938-39 and that, if India 
suffered a decline in her export tiade, she 
shares that lot with a number of other 
countries It may be staled here as a 
necessaiy prelude to our survey of India’s 
foreign trade that woild imports declined 
during the year 1938 and that the monthly 
average came down from 1 ,290 05 million 
gold dollars in 1937 to 1,120 million gold 
dollars in 1938 The index figure (base 
1929= 100) came down from 45,7 to 39 7 
The monthly average of world exports 
during the same peiiod declined from 
1229 33 million gold dollars to 1063 million 
gold dollars, the index figure for the 
monthly average dropping from 47 0 to 
40 7 

That India has shared in this world 
tendency will be evident from the follow- 
ing table showing exports and impoits 
during the last three years, the figures for 
the two later years being actuals and the 
figures for 1936-37 being adjusted so as 
exclude Burma 

FOREIGN TRADE OF INDIA 
(Exclusive of Burma) 

(In crores of Rupees) 

Twelve months April to Maich 

19.^6-ii7 1937-38 1938-39 

Total Exports 192 11 189 20 169 19 

(including Re exports) 

Total Imports 142 29 173 32 161 80 

Balance of Trade -^49 82 4*15 88 4-17 39 

in Merchandise 

[Excludes value of Railway materials im- 
pel ted direct by State Railways working un- 
der company management which is not taken 
into account in arriving at the v sible balance 
of trade ] 

It Will be seen from the above table that, 
as IS by no means unusual in the case of 
India, the movement of imports is not 
paiallel to the movement of exports 
While total exports have declined from 
about Rs 190 crores in 1936-37 to 
Es 169 19 crores during 1938-39, imports 
unmistakably increased from about Rs 140 
crores m 1936-37 to Rs 173 32 crores an 
1937-38, though they have since declined 
to Rs 151 80 croies We have pointed out 
on a former occasion that imports and ex- 
ports, at least in the case of vast agricul- 
tural countries like India, are bound to 
move very often in contrary directions 
inasmuch as the agricultural masses derive 
their purchasing powder, whether for in- 
digenous or imported goods, only from an 
increase in export trade and that it follows 


from this that increase in exports and in- 
crease in imports must have both a chiono- 
logical and logical sequence But in view 
of the low levels of our favourable balance 
of trade, it is woith while examining the 
means by which untimely inciease of im- 
ports during a period of low exports can be 
avoided Any definite course would na- 
turally be feasible only during a regime of 
planned economy , and it is prematuie to 
discuss the ways and means of achieving 
this But it may be obseived heie that it 
indigenous industiy weie moie aware of 
the opportunity foi targer sales which must 
come in the wake of a peiiod of rising ex- 
ports, then advantages will not be reaped 
wholly by the import trade 

Such vigilance on the part of indigenous 
industry will also help to maintain the 
favourable balance of ti ade at a highei 
level than would otherwise be possible It 
wnll be seen from the table above that the 
inciease in imports in 1937-38 as compaied 
with the previous year has brought about 
a fall in the balance of trade in merchan- 
dise dispropoitionate to the fall in exports 
during the same period The improvement 
in the balance of trade from Rs 15 88 
crores m 1937-38 to Rs 17 39 crores in 
1933-39 IS a somewhat fortuitous gain in- 
asmuch as the fall in imports may be attri- 
buted to the preoccupations of Japan with 
the Chinese war and the fall in the imports 
fiom the United Kingdom It will be rea- 
lised therefore that even after the comple- 
tion of a full trade cycle after the Great 
Depression, India’s balance of trade is 
highly precarious and, if one omits the 
balance of trade in 1936-37 amounting to 
Rs 77 14 crores as somewhat freaky, the 
normal figure has to be put at below 
Rs 20 crores 

With our annual foreign obligations es- 
timated at about Rs 75 crores, our depend- 
ence on the export of treasure has thus 
definitely increased And here the fact 
that the balance of transactions in treasure 
has been steady at about Rs 14 crores 
during the last two years may serve to 
create a false sense of secuiity inasmuch 
as even during the last three years, exports 
of gold have fallen from 27 85 crores m 
1936-37 to Rs 16 34 crores and Rs 13 05 
crores in the two years following That 
gold exports have continued much longer 
than its opponents feared, is by no means 
a fair ground for iope that they will con- 
tinue indefinitely Kven assuming that 
there will always be this trickle of gold 
from India to foreign countries, there can 
be no doubt that they will not be sufficient 
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to make up the difference between our 
foreign obligations and our balance of 
trade 

It IS necessary therefore that the autho- 
rities should examine the question of 
adjustments in matters of tiade polic 3 ?^ 
necessitated by the position of our foreign 
trade Tnere is, first, the need to readjust 
the exchange to our foreign trade position 
The Government of India has been prone 
to regard the exchange problem only from 
the point of view of resisting the clamour 
of an interested commercial opinion But 
an examination of the foreign trade posi- 
tion will show that the rupee exchange 
w ill find an increasingly unreliable support 
in our balance of tiade in merchandise 

Considering our foieign trade purelv 
from the economic, as distinct from the 
financial, standpoint, it will be seen that 
the principal problems to be tackled are 
fiistly the position of the import tiade, the 
iDosition of our chief expoit staples and, 
last but not least, commeicial relations 
with foreign countiies The position of 
the imports has been examined alieady 
As regards export staples, 1938-39 has em- 
phasised the weakness of their position in 
foreign markets The commodities which 
have shown a heavy decline are wheat (2 14 
crores) raw hides and skins (1 13 crores), 
metallic ors (1 14 crores), raw cotton (5 17 
cioies), jute (1 37 crores), tanned hides c-nd 
skins (2 77 crores) The commolities show- 
ing a considerable rise are rice ( 56 crores), 
groundnut ( 99 crores), linseed ( 83 crores) 
Of the commodities mentioned above, the 
prospects of groundnut, linseed, raw 
cotton and, to a lesser extent, of hides and 
skins and jute goods depends on the nature 
of oui commercial relations with foieign 
countries The moot pioblem of oui 
foreign trade is whether India should trade 
freely with the rest of the world without 
any special prefeience for one country or 
another or whether she would be wiser to 
make as many special arrangements jvith 
hei foreign customers as may be possible 
But with the mci easing tendency of the 
piincipal nations to lesort to trade agree- 
ments and the fait accompli with which 
the Government chooses to face the people, 
this question may be deemed to be of more 
or less academic importance India being 
wedded to a policy of tiade tieaties, it 
would seem that she has no choice but to 
peisist farther in this path It is signi- 
ficant in this context that, while Japan has 
relaxed her trade relations with India in 
the sense that she has a lesser share than 
before of our exports and imports, the 


commercial bonds between India and the 
rest of the Empire are strengthened per- 
ceptibly even during this two-year period 
The share of the U K in our foreign trade 
has increased from 29 9 per cent to 30 7 
per cent and in the case of our exports, 
the increase is from 33 3 per cent to 33 7 
per cent The Biitish Empire as a whole 
has increased its shaie of its imports from 
54 8 per cent to 58 1 per cent and our 
exports to the Empire have likewise gone 
up from 51 2 per cent to 52 per cent The 
inci easing dependence of India on the 
Empire may probably have the effect of 
depriving us of freedom of action in the 
iutuie But there is no doubt that the 
commercial policy of most of India’s im- 
portant customeis of the past and India’s 
financial relations with Britain have been 
such as to draw us closer to the Empire 
Much of the popular feeling against the 
trade pact with Britain can be removed by 
Biitain showing greater hbeiality in her 
dealings with us, so that not only will 
India be able to increase her expoits but 
we shall have freedom to bargain with 
other countries 

In foregoing the more salient features of 
our foreign trade during the year have 
been touched on from the point of view 
of foreign trade policy We may now turn 
to the detailed examination of exports and 
imports which is the primary purpose of 
this review The increase m the favoui- 
able balance of trade in merchandise from 
Rs 14 88 crores in 1937-37 to Rs 17 39 
crores in 1938-39 shows that during the 
year under review imports fell to a greater 
extent than the total exports But in au- 
praising the fall, it must be remembered 
that 1937-38 witnessed a sensational in- 
crease to* Rs 173 32 crores from Rs 142 29 
crores in the previous yeai In the light 
of this increase, the fall in imports in the 
current year will be seen to be the natural 
reaction, which can be considered quite 
apart from the vicissitudes of exports as 
affecting the fortunes of the import trade 

The fall m impoits, it is inreiesting tc 
note, has been confined lo if'w material 
and manufactuies while food, drink and 
tobacco actually show an increase of 
Rs 2 13 ciores on the previous year 
While raw materials have fallen by 
Rs 7 75 crores to Rs 33 18 ciores, manu- 
factured articles have declined from 
Rs 108 06 croies to Rs 92 77 crores The 
bnlk of the increase under foodstuffs is 
accounted for by improvement of Rs 1 60 
crores under gram, pulse and flour Im- 
ports of wheat shot up from Rs 23 70 lakh« 
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m 1937-38 to Rs 1 17 crores during the 
year under review Rice also shows a 
similar improvement from Rs 10 98 crores 
to Rs 11 37 croies The inciease m im- 
ports of species accounted during the year 
for Rs 80 59 lakhs, while sugar accounts 
for an increase of Rs 27 lakhs Imports 
of tobacco were up by Rs 17 lakhs with 
the result that taking declines in other 
items, imports of food, drink and tobacco 
showed an increase of Rs 2 13 crores on 
the previous year 

Imports of raw materials show an all- 
round decline, though oils and raw cotton 
account for nearly the whole of it Im- 
ports of kerosene fell from Rs 7 22 crores 
to Rs 6 45 crores, imports from Burma 
alone having declined from Rs 5 33 crores 
Petrol suffered a fall from Rs 5 31 crores 
to Rs 3 86 crores, while vegetable oils 
declined from Rs 93 49 lakhs to Rs 64 64 
lakhs Mineral oils fell from Rs 17 45 
crores to Rs 14 67 crores Imports of raw 
cotton declined from Rs 12 13 crores to 
Rs 8 51 crores, Bombay alone having re- 
duced her offtake from Rs 11 18 crores to 
Rs 7 90 crores 

Impoits of manufactures, as mentioned 
at the beginning were down by Rs 15 30 
crores, to 93 77 crores Of the chief 
group’s in this category, machinery forms 
a notable exception, imports under this 
head having actually risen from 17 98 
Cl ores to Rs 19 72 crores This rise is 
unmistakably an index of the piogiess of 
industrialisation m the face of disconcert- 
ing factors both at home and in the out- 
look of world economy It is necessary 
that the chief channels of new productive 
activity shoula be defined in so far as they 
may be from the figures of foreign trade 
The increase in the figures of locomotives 
from Rs 44 crores to Rs 61 crores may be 
dismissed from this point of viev/ as of a 
routine kind The same may be said of 
other kinds of machinery, the value of the 
imports of which has gone up by Rs 1 70 
crores to Rs 1 87 crores But the increase 
in the imports of electrical machinery 
from Rs 2 69 crores to Rs 3 72 crores is 
obviously on a different footing and it is 
interesting to note that the bulk of this 
increase has gone to the United Kingdom 
The increase in electrical machinery is 
from Rs 1 64 crores to Rs 2 34 crores 
Machinery not being prime movers or 
electrical machinery increased from 
Rs 117 crores to Rs 1 40 crores Imports 
of mining machinery increased from 
Rs 16 93 crores to Rs 25 17 lakhs 


Machinery for oil crushing and repairing 
nearly doubled itself by Rs 44 18 crores 
Machinery required for industries such as 
jute, cotton and sugar show a decline 
during the year while tea machinery 
showed a small improvement from 
Rs 20 87 lakhs to Rs 22 63 lakhs It 
interesting to observe that Bombay reduced 
Its imports of machinery from Rs 5 41 
crores to Rs 4 78 crores and Sind showed 
an improvement of only about Rs 8 lakhs 
woith of machinery Bengal accounts for 
almost the whole of the increase from 
Rs 7 62 ciores to Rs 9 79 crores and 
Madras comes as a distant second with an 
improvement in imports from Rs 2 49 
crores to Rs 2 69 crores And of the 
total decrease of Rs 15 29 crores under 
manufactures, the largest is undei vehicles, 
which accounted for Rs 2 24 cioies 
Cotton yarns and manufactuies accounted 
for a fall of Rs 1 40 crores , Silk Rs 1 10 
Rs 2 98 crores Metals accounted for a 
crores, and other yarns and silk fibie 
decline of Rs 2 55 crores and instruments 
Rs 1 03 crores Dyes and colours uere 
down by Rs 95 lakhs 

Re-exports amounted, during the period 
under review, to Rs 6 42 crores, at which 
level it shows a fall of Rs i 85 crores The 
bulk of this fall is under raw matenals and 
mainly unmanufactured articles representing 
a difference ot Rs i 46 crores as between 
the last two 3 ^ ears Raw hides and skins 
accounts foi moie than this difference, re- 
exports having fallen from Rs 3 36 crores 
to Rs 2 19 crores The story of India's re- 
exports during 1938-39 IS thus almost wholly 
one of decline in raw hides and skms and in 
this case, the offtake of Great Britain has 
fallen from Rs 3 62 crores to Rs 2 17 
crores 

Exports from India show a serious fall 
from Rs 180 92 crores to Rs 162 72 crores 
Giains, pulse and flour were down 
by Rs 1 75 croies, as rice no longer 
figures laigely m India’s foreign 
trade ownng to the separation of 
Burma Attention has to be concentrat- 
ed, so far as this group is concerned, onlv^ 
on Vv^heat Exports of wheat declined fiom 
Rs 4 62 crores to Rs 2 48 crores Exports 
to the U K amounted to only Rs i 82 
crores as compared with Rs 2 91 crores in 
^ 937-38 Germany effected a similar cut in 
her offtake of wheat from Rs i 47 crores to 
Rs 41 lakhs Wheat flour declined fiom 
Rs 89 4 lakhs to Rs 77 8 lakhs Exports 
of rice from India, exclusive of Germany, 
rose from Rs 2 62 crores m 1937-38 to 
Rs 3 18 crores in the year under review 
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The change m the position may be best 
understood if it is remembered that the 
hgure for 1936-37 which is inclusive of 
Burma is Rs ii 62 crores, Burma's share of 
it having amounted to Rs 8 91 crores 
Raw materials and mainly unmanufactured 
articles declined from Rs 81 45 crores to 
Rs 73 22 crores The largest fall is under 
law cotton, exports of which amounted to 
only Rs 24 67 crores against Rs 29 77 
crores in the previous year Exports to 
Britain fell from Rs 4 28 crores to Rs 3 55 
crores Japan imported from India only 
Rs 2 27 crores against Rs 14 78 crores m 
1937-38 and Rs 25 41 crores in 1936-37 
Only China is an exception, having in- 
creased her offtake of Indian cotton from 
Rs 68 78 lakhs to Rs i 78 crores Raw 
jute registered a decline of Rs i 37 crores, 
while mettalic ores were down by i 07 
ciores Exports of hides and skins 
amounted to only Rs 3 84 crores as com- 
pared with Rs 5 04 crores in the previous 
year The only relieving feature of our ex- 
port trade in raw materials is the increase 
m the exports of seeds which inci eased from 
Rs 14 19 crores to Rs 15 09 crores 
Articles mainly or wholly manufactured fell 
from Rs 55 27 crores to Rs 47 57 crores 
Cotton yarns manufactured accounted for a 
decline of Rs 2 17 crores Exports of ]ute 
manufactures amounted to Rs 26 22 crores 
as against Rs 29 08 crores m the previous 
year Hides and skms accounted lor only 
Rs 5 28 crores of the total export trade 
Other items show but insignificant declines 

The direction of India's trade showed the 
persistence of the trends noticeable in earher 
years The importance of the Empire is 
still on the increase The U K 's share of 
the import trade increased from 29 9 per 
cent to 30 7 per cent There is a similar if 
not proportionate increase in the U K 's 
share of our exports It has gone up from 
33 3 33 7 Other 

parts of the British Empire have increased 
their share of our imports from 24 9 per cent 
to 27 4 per cent and of our exports from 
17 9 per cent to 18 3 per cent Japan has 
lost ground both in imports and exports 
The fall in imports from 12 8 per cent to 
10 I per cent being the more serious 
Other important customers of India like 
USA, Germany and Italy have also, 
for different reasons, yielded ground to the 
rivals The figures for France make a 
better showing while her position in the im- 
port trade is unchanged and her share of 
our exports has gone up from 2 9 per cent 
to 3 8 per lent It is sigmfirant that the 
non-descript foreign countries have increased 


their imports of Indian merchandise from 
9 7 per cent to 13 5 per cent while their 
exports .0 this country remain unchanged at 
8 8 per cent 

FOREIGN TRADE THROUGH PORTS 
OF NATIVE STATES 

Kathiawar 

The seaborne trade through the Kathia- 
war ports has, of late, been steadily 
growing in importance owing chiefly to 
the lower port charges, as compared with 
Bombay The following table shows the 
value of imports and exports and re-exports 
at the Kathiawar ports from 1925-27 to 


1933-34 

(In thousands 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

of Rs ) 
Re-exports 

1926-27 

3^07.12 

II iS 

37 

1927-28 

2 39,60 

30 55 

62 

1928-29 

3.96,43 

1,27,01 

59 

1929-30 

3.91 96 

98 54 

84 

1930-31 

3 62 74 

80 70 

16 

1931-32 

2 76 48 

67 39 

8 

1932-33 

4.15 07 

80,91 

5 

1933-34 

4,17 82 

2 46,43 

1,29 

1934-35 

5 .I 9.09 

1,49.25 

2.36 

The 

accuracy of figures up to 

1930-31 IS 


problematical, as they are from returns 
prepaied in old times and the figures re- 
corded m some cases were inclusive of 
merchandise imported or exported coast- 
wise 

The trade of Cochin is of considerable 
significance as Cochin is the enfant terrible 
among the Indian ports 

Statistics of the trade in Cochin dunng 
1933-34 show that the port has enjoyed a 
record year and is taking its full share 
m the revival and development of trade 
The figures dispel all apprehensions re- 
garding the future of the port 

It was in May, 1928, that the first 
steamer entered in the inner harbour at 
Cochin The number of steamers which 
used the port in 1928-29 was 4,79, and 
every year since then there was a steady 
increase The number was 509 in 1929-30 , 
570 in 1930-31 , 604 in 1931-32 > 615 in 
1932-33 Whereas the increase dunng 
these four years was only 136, the mcrease 
in 1933-34 alone was 66, the number of 
steamers which called at the port being 
681 Of this, only 3 did not come inside 
the harbour 
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The tonnage of the goods passing 
through the ports has also grown con- 
siderably, as the following figures show 


Imports Exports Total 

1930- 31 3,96,806 1,01 354 4,98 160 

1931- 32 4>55.342 90 061 5»45»403 

1932- 33 4,80,585 88,270 5,68 855 

^933-34 6,40,800 i,oS 000 7,38,800 

(The figures for 1933-34 approximate) 


In this connection the following table 
showing the total foreign sea-borne and 
coasting trade of Cochin since 1924-25 will 
be very interesting , and the figures have 
been taken from the reports of the Maritime 
tiade for the province of Madras 


Currency estimated the total imports and 
exports at the ports in these non-Biitish 
possessions at about Rs 36 lakhs and 
Rs 175 lakhs respectively pei annum 
Ceitainly the trade should have giown 
much more now and trade statistics will be 
very interesting to-day 

FRONTIERS 

FOREIGN TRADE ACROSS LAND 

Prior to Apiil, 1925, the registration of 
the land frontier trade was done through 
the Agency of the clerks posted on important 
roads across the frontiers 


Cochin Trade Statistics 


(Value in lakhs of Rupees) 



Foreign 

Coasting 

Total 

Percentage 
total of 


Trade 

Trade 

Trade 

Madras 

1924-25 

3>45 

7 01 

10,46 

Presy 

II 04 

1925-26 

4,11 

6,38 

10,49 

II 00 

1926-27 

4.07 

5.87 

9>94 5 

10 99 

1927-28 

5.19 

6,36 

11^55 

II 17 

1928-29 

5 99 

6 00 

1 1 >99 

11,21 

1929-30 

4«Si 5 

6,25 

11-13 5 


1930-31 

4»53 

5.87 

10,48 

12 40 

1931-32 

3.73 

5 53 

9>26 

13 00 

1933-34 

4^39 

6 12 

10,51 

15.40 

1934-35 

5,81 

6 70 

12,51 

16 77 


Considerable trade is also carried on 
between the French settlements m India, 
Portugese settlements and Travancore 
Some twenly years ago the Controller of 


A new system of registration of the land 
frontier trade was, therefore, inaugurated 
since 1st April, 1925 Only the traffic m 
selected articles at certain railway stations 
adjacent to the more important trade 
routes across the frontier ■'s registered 
Stations have been selected at which it is 
estimated that the bulk of inward traffic 
is intended to be transported beyond the 
frontier and the bulk of the outward traffic 
consists of goods which have come from 
beyond the frontier 

For compilation purposes the registration 
stations have been divided into three 
groups For purposes of the tables, the 
trade registered at the three groups of 
stations has been combined mto a lump 
figure for each commodity 
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Exports of Jute Manufactures — ( Contd ) 

{Quantity in Lakhs of Bags) Jute Bags (Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 
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Percentage of British Empire 

in total 81 5 74 5 79 5 91 5 90 2 90 0 90 5 89 8 91 5 



Exports of Manganese Ore. 

{Quantity in Thousands of Tons) (Value in Thousands of Rupees) 
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Exports of Pig Lead 
( Value in Lakhs of Rupees ) 


Names of Countries 


1933 34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

United Kingdom 


127 7 

88 0 

111 5 

168 0 



Germany 








Belgium 








Ceylon 


3 6 

3 2 

3 3 

4 7 



China 


0 9 

0 5 





J apan 


17 1 

40 6 

54 5 

58 8 



Other Countries 


2 4 

7 9 

9 1 

23 0 



Total British Empire (United Kingdom 








and Ceylon) 


131 3 

86 9 

114 8 

172 7 



,, Other Countries 


20 4 

49 0 

63 6 

62 2 



Total 


151 7 

135 9 

178 4 

234 9 



Percentage of U K and Ceylon in total 


87 5 

63 9 

64 3 

73 6 



Exports of Wolfram 

Ore 





(Value 

in Lakhs of Rupees) 





United Kingdom 


60 9 

97 5 

127 1 

73 4 



Germany 


1 7 

4 0 

3 9 

4 5 



Other Countries 


1 8 

5 9 

9 6 

3‘0 

0 6 


Total 


64 4 

107 4 

140 9 

109 0 

0 6 

0 2 

Percentage of United Kingdom 


94 5 

90 9 

90 4 

67 8 



Exports of Coal 






(Value 

in Lakhs of Rupees) 






Pre-War 







Names of Countiies 

Average 
1909-10 to 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 1985-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 


1913-14 







United Kingdom 


3 1 






Ceylon 

43 

25 9 

23 0 

12 6 

17 1 

35 9 

26 0 

Burma 






48 7 

58 9 

Straits Settlements 

17 

0 5 

1 8 

1 0 

1 1 

3 7 

0 6 

Hongkong 


6 5 

3 3 

2 9 


1 2 

5 6 

Philippine Islands and Guaw 


0 4 






Other Countries 

16 

0 7 

0 7 

0 8 

2 2 

5 1 

40 6 

Total British Empire 

60 

36 2 

28 4 

16 5 

38 2 

89 5 

91 1 

,, Foreign Countries 

16 

1 1 

7 

0 8 

2 2 

9 5 

40 6 

Grand Total 

76 

37 3 

29 2 

17 3 

20 4 

99 0 

131 7 

Percentage of British Empire in total 

78 9 

97 0 

97 6 

95 4 

89 24 

99 0 

69 2 

Exports of Pig Iron 





United Kingdom 


21 6 

21 3 

15 0 

39 8 

102 3 

54 7 

Germany 


1 8 

0 8 

0 8 




China 


4 4 

3 8 

1 9 

1 9 

1 1 

164 3 

Japan 


40 2 

54 2 

91 8 

69 0 

128 9 

37 

United States of America 


13 8 

6 9 

12 0 

12 9 

21 3 

33 6 

Other Countries 


3 2 

5 7 

3 0 

5 9 

6 1 


Total 


85 0 

92 7 

124 5 

129 0 

259 7 

256 4 

Percentage of United Kingdom 


26 2 

22 9 

12 0 

30 8 

39 4 

21 3 
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Exports of Raw Wool 

( In Lakhs of Rupees ) 



Pre-War 

Average 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

CJnited Kingdom 

261 

146 

92 

138 

201 

209 

United States of America 

45 

33 

25 

57 

65 

43 

Other Countries 

2 5 

19 

10 

15 

20 

13 

Total 

268 

198 

127 

210 

286 

265 


Manufactures. 





Cemals & Rugs 

Imited Kingdom 

19 

56 5 

73 9 

0 3 

65 6 

76 2 

Ceylon 


1 9 

1 6 

60 7 

05 


United States of America 

2 4 

8 5 

7 8 

13 1 

12 0 

13 8 

Australia 


06 

1 0 

1 6 

1 0 

1 1 

Other Countiies 

1 7 

5 2 

5 5 

4 9 

6 5 

11 4 

Total 

25 1 

72 7 

89 8 

80 6 

85 6 

102 5 

Other kinds of Woollen Manufactures 

2 8 

1 3 

2 0 

2 3 

2 2 

5 3 

Total of Woollen Manufactures 

25 9 

74 0 

91 8 

82 9 

87 8 

107 8 

Total of Wool and Woollens 

294 0 

273 

219 2 

293 0 

373 9 

372 4 


1938-39 


241 

50 

8 

299 


61 2 

7 1 
1 2 
12 1 

81 1 

% 7 


86 3 
385 3 



I'able showing the volume of principal articles imported into British India 
(Figures in thousands unless stated otherwise) 
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Imports of Electrical Instruments, Apparatus and Appliances 
{Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Name of Countries 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935 36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

United Kingdom 

122 

130 5 

162 4 

175 0 

170 4 

187 0 

194 6 

Germany 

34 

25 2 

32 0 

37 8 

42 7 

54 5 

54 7 

Netherlands 

11 

11 5 

13 0 

13 1 

5 8 

89 

6 7 

Belgium 

3 

3 3 

2 1 

3 3 

53 

9 6 

9 4 

Italy 

6 

6 3 

7 6 

6 2 

3 5 

7 7 

6 7 

Japan 

17 

15 2 

16 8 

17 8 

17 2 

20 9 

9 8 

United States of America 

27 

23 9 

30 6 

38 3 

36 1 

34 4 

29 3 

Other Countries 

17 

15 0 

16 8 

17 3 

22 6 

23 7 

26 3 

Total 

2,34 

2,30 9 

281 3 

308 3 

303 6 

346 7 

331 6 


Imports of Kerosene Oil 





(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 




Name of Countries 

1932-33 

1933-84 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Russia 

1,64 

1,50 2 

1,47 6 

144 4 

117 6 

69 2 


Georgia 








Roumania 


28 1 

7 0 

2 9 

1 8 

0 3 


Azerbaijan 








Sumatra 


10 9 

41 5 

16 1 

53 2 

89 0 

11 3 

Persia 

39 

2 

36 1 

45 7 

19 2 

41 1 

99 8 

Java 


18 4 

3 0 





United States of America 

18 

13 

6 

3 0 

1 6 

74 

8 5 

Burma 






533 3 

422 6 

Other Countries 

33 

3 7 

19 9 

4 8 

25 

218 

108 5 

Total 

2,54 

2,26 8 

2,60 6 

216 9 

195 9 

762 1 

645 7 



Imports 

of Cement 




Name of Countries 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

3935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

United Kingdom 

17 

14 2 

18 4 

IS 6 

15 4 

10 6 

8 8 

Germany 








Japan 

8 

5 6 

3 8 

2 1 

1 8 

0 9 


Other Countries 

i 

2 4 

1 6 

1 3 

1 6 

1 4 

1 2 

Total 

29 

22 2 

23 8 

22 0 

18 8 

12 9 

30 0 



Imports of Motor Vehicles 
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Imports of Metals and Metal Manufactures 

(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 

Copper (excluding Ore) 



Post War 







Names of Countries 

Avei age 
1909<20 

1933-34 

3934-35 

1935 -86 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1933-39 


to 23-24 







United Kingdom 

1,14 

40 

61 

34 

22 

47 

13 

Japan 

S 

9 

19 

14 

16 

7 

1 

France 

4 


1 





Germany 

20 

32 

30 

12 

25 

37 

13 

Belgium 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Otker Countiies 

44 

14 

28 

25 

17 

49 

34 

Total 

1,92 

87 

140 

116 

81 

140 

61 

Hardware (excluding 

Cutlery 

and Electroplated Ware) 



Post Wai 








Average 

1919-20 

1933-34 1934-35 

1935-36 1986-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 


to 1923-24 







United Kingdom 

3,12 

98 

98 

104 

99 

113 

98 

Sweden 

13 

16 

17 

19 

15 

18 

16 

Germany 

59 

86 

95 

108 

94 

113 

75 

Austria 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

Japan 

4b 

35 

32 

36 

34 

30 

21 

United States of America 

1,22 

23 

30 

31 

26 

26 

22 

Other Countries 

22 

27 

29 

26 

18 

27 

23 

Totai. 

5,79 

2,S8 

3,05 

327 

289 

8,31 

257 



Cutlery 






Pre-Wai 








Average 

1909-10 

1933-34 

19a4-S5 19d3-db 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 


to 1913-14 







United Kingdom 

10 5 

7 8 

8 4 

S 7 

9 2 

9 6 

9 5 

Germany 

7 9 

13 7 

14 7 

16 3 

15 9 

17 2 

14 3 

Other Countries 

3 3 

4 0 

4 9 

4 7 

3 5 

3 8 

1 8 

Total 

21 7 

25 5 

28 0 

28 7 

28-6 

30 6 

25 6 




Imports 

of Salt 






Pie-Wai 

Average 






1938-39 


1909-10 
to 1913-14 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 


United Kingdom 

27 

1 

1 

1 


6 6 

4 7 

Germany 

17 

8 

10 

14 

13 

18 5 

Spain 

24 






Aden and Dependencies 

53 

37 

38 

40 

45 

48 2 

8 5 

Egypt 

35 

1 

2 


1 



Italian East Africa 

15 







Other Countries 

4 

a 

1 

1 

1 

0 9 

61 

Toial 

1,75 

50 

52 

56 

60 

55 7 

37 8 


24 
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Total 1,82 3 2,01 g 3,24 6 182 2 1252 90 4 80 6 89 9 67 4 19,724 2 11,129 33 , ,39 7 27,430 1 21562 7 22871 4 16,873 1 
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Imports of Wool and Woollens 
(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Wool Raw — 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

United Kingdom 

IS 

14 

IS 13 

21 

27 

25 

Persia 

3 

2 

1 1 




Australia 

38 

18 

21 27 

35 

50 

36 

Other Countries 

3 


1 3 

4 

8 

1 

Total 

42 

34 

41 44 

60 

85 

62 

Caipets and Floor Rugs — 







United Kingdom 

3 8 

1 5 

2 4 3 1 

3 0 

2 0 

1 6 

Persia 

0 8 

0 2 

^'1 0 3 

t 







\ 1 1 

2 0 

0 8 

Other Countries 

1 5 

0 6 

0 9 0 7 




Total 

4 1 

2 3 

3 4 3 9 

4 1 

4-0 

2 4 

Piecegoods — 







United Kingdom 

52 5 

57 4 

46 5 43 6 

41 5 

40 9 

22 9 

Germany 

S 8 

6 5 

7 6 3 7 

5 G 

5 4 

2 1 

Netherlands 

1 6 

0 9 

0 7 




Belgium 

5 9 

4 6 

0 5 0 2 

0 3 



France 

34 3 

17 4 

4 2 0 1 




Italy 

42 1 

22 6 

3 5 15 

1 3 

7 9 

42 

Japan 

7S 

15 5 

73 1 30 1 

34 4 

56 7 

14 6 

Other Countries 

8 2 

5 4 

3 7 18 

1 4 

1 6 

1 3 

Total 

1,01 2 

1,30 3 

139 8 81 1 

84 3 

112 5 

45 1 


Woollen Shawls — 

Pie- War 
Average 

1932-33 

1934-35 

1935-36 

l<)36-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

United Kingdom 


0 4 






Germany 


7 9 

6 7 

a 8 

7 8 

11 6 

3 9 

Other Countries 


2 6 

5 3 

5 7 

5 1 

6 7 

10 0 

Total 

41 5 

10 8 

12 0 

11 5 

12 9 

18 3 

13 9 

Hosiery 

12 0 

6 9 

12 3 

17 5 

14 5 

14 0 

13 5 

Other sorts of Manuf actui es 

32 1 

71 5 

178 0 

120 5 

111 1 

181 1 

145 0 

Total or Wool & Woollfj^s 

3,21 6 

2,96 5 

386 5 

278 5 

286 9 

414 9 

2,81 9 
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Imports of Artificial Silk Manufactures 

{Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 



1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934 - 3 S 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

Piecegoods of Cotton and 
Artificial Silk— 








United Kingdom 

9 6 

17 1 

14 1 





Germany 

4 9 

7 8 

2 1 





Switzerland 

7 b 

4 4 

11 1 





Italy 

16 0 

21 8 

16 3 





Austria 

1 6 

3 0 

3 7 





Japan 

208 6 

252 4 

124 2 





Other Countries 

8 5 

37 

2 4 





TOTAIi 

231 8 

310 2 

173 9 





Other Artificial Silk 
Manufactures — 








United Kingdom 

13 3 

15 1 

19 8 

24 3 

14 5 

10 6 

14 7 

Germany 

4 0 

3 9 


1 7 

1 4 

2 4 

3 5 

Netherlands 

10 1 

7 1 






France 

7 3 

3 3 

4 2 

1 5 

0 6 



Switzerland 

2 8 

0 7 






Italy 

41 3 

47 8 

37 6 

54 3 



20 4 

United States of 

America 

1 8 

2 2 






Japan 

6 2 

16 0 

134 6 

267 9 

260 7 

350 9 

434 5 

Other Countries 

5 7 

9 6 

78 0 

9 6 

38 6 

11 7 

14 3 

Total 

92 5 

105 7 

274 2 

359 3 

315 8 

375 6 

487 4 


1938-39 


Imports of Tea (Black and Green) 

{Value in Thousands of Rupees) 


Names of Countries 

Pre-Wai 

Average 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Ceylon 

7,10 

11,83 

5,02 

Straits Settlements 


53 

18 

Java 

81 

1,00 

1 

China (including 
Hongkong) 

10,17 

18,60 

16,29 

Other Countries 

3,68 

2,67 

3,42 

Total 

22,29 

34,63 

25,13 


1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

3,49 

3,79 

2,61 

2,86 

2,27 

10 

9 




8,83 

15,96 

8,54 

8,62 

2,43 

4,70 

5,18 

7,01 

6,98 

11,03 

17,12 

24,97 

19,18 

18,49 

15,73 



Imports of Food, Drink and Tobacco 

{Qtumiity in Thousands of Tons ) (Value in Thousands of Rupees ) 
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Total of Liquors 5,415 4,856 4,912 5,121 5,069 4,9ir «'21 2,12,43 2,25 0 2,26 6 235 6 247 289 6 230 3 210 8 
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Imports of Food, Drink and Tobacco — {Contd.) 

(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Names of Countries 

Pre Wai 
Average 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Provisions, etc — 








United Kingdom 

1,34 

1,51 

161 

178 

179 

150 

137 

Netherlands 

Straits Settlements (incl 

9 

24 

25 

25 

29 

19 

19 

Labuan) 

24 

20 

25 

27 

28 

24 

26 

China (incl Hongkong) 

4 

9 

il 

10 

11 



United States of America 

4 

14 

15 

18 

17 

19 

17 

Australia 

3 

16 

12 

12 

14 

13 

IS 

Other Countries 

51 

38 

40 

42 

42 

35 

37 

Totad 

2,29 

2,72 

289 

312 

320 

260 

248 


(In Thousands of Rupees > 




Tobacco — 








U nmanuf actured 


47,27 

o3,56 

27,85 

44,77 

44,78 

58,01 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 


74 

61 

70 

61 

197 

1,93 

United Kingdom 


36,62 

20,64 

26,68 

30,15 

32,60 

38,17 

China (incl Hongkong) 


34 

32 





Egypt 

4,69 

32 

28 





United States of America 


52 

64 

75 




Other Countries 


1,26 

33 

72 

1,45 

1,77 

2,10 

Total of Cigarettes 

52,74 

19,06 

22,21 

28,10 

31,60 

34,37 

40,27 

Tobacco for Pipes & Cigarettes 

3,00 

3,91 

3,20 

2,36 

2,81 

3,52 

Other Sorts 

18,33 

2,08 

1,53 

1,71 

1,48 

1,55 

82 

Total 

71,07 

72,15 

61,82 

61,56 

80,83 

85.48 

104,55 



Table showing the total Exports to each principal country, the Imports from the respective country and the Balance 
of trade with each such country, distinguishing between countries in the British Empire and foreign 
countries, for Pre-War, War and Post-War years and for years 1929-30 to 1938-39. 

( In Lakhs of Rupees ) 
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Table showing the total Exports to each principal country, the Imports from the re^ective country and the Balance 
of trade with each such country, distinguishing between countries in the British Empre and foreign 
countries, for Pre-War, War and Post-War years and for years 1929-30 to 1938-39 — {contd.) 

{ In Lakhs of Rnpees. ) 
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lable showing the total Exports to each principal country, the Imports from the respective country and the Balance 
of trade with each such country, distinguishing between countries in the British Empire and foreign 
countries for Pre-War, War and Post-War years and for years 1928-29 to 1938-39.— (concM.) 

( In Lakhs of Rupees ) 
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(а) Imported m appreciable quantities from Tibet 

(б) Cbaras imported mainly from Central Asia and Turkistan 



Rail-borne Trade at Stations adjaicent to laud frontier routes of India proper. 

( All Quantities in ThousaniJs of Maands except Treasure ) 
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Total tonnage of vessels employed in the Trade of India 
(In thousands of Tons) 


Year 

Foreign trade 

Coasting trade 

1924-25 

17,656 

41,584 

1925 26 

17,136 

43,112 

1926-27 

17,039 

43,481 

1927-28 

17,579 

47,873 

1928-29 

18,872 

49,800 

1929-30 

19,384 

52,181 

42,026 (Not accurate 

1930-31 

16,552 

as Madras j&gures 
are not available) 

1931-32 

1,7971 

Not available 

1932-33 

15,708 

51,906 

1933-34 

15,077 

91,625 

1934-35 

16.167 

54,338 

1935-36 

16,551 

39,853’*^ 

1936-37 

16,922 

39,850"^ 

1937-38 

18,541 

37,543* 

1988-39 

19,092 

38,459* 


* Figures prior to April, 1937, include entrances and clearances of Biitish Indian and Foreign 
vessels and native craft from and to Burma 



TRADE SECTION ; 


I INTERNAL TRADE 

It a 


The importance of internal trade has 
generally been overlooked in all countries 
for a variety of reasons There was in the 
first place, the survival of the old meican- 
talist notion that the wealth of a country 
is increased only through its foreign trade 
The Imssez fc^ue economics of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centimes d'’d liHe to 
help a more conect appreciation of the im- 
portance of internal trade activity, though 
it gave a corrective to the crudities of 
raercantalism The exaggeration of the 
importance of foreign trade may be seen 
from the fact that international trade has 
been regarded widely as identical with 
world tiade and as the sole index of eco- 
nomic prosperity With the formulation 
of national economic policies and the 
growth of protectionism, internal trade is 
bound to grow both in volume and in im- 
portance In India foreign trade mono- 
polised the attention of economists for two 
reasons Firstly, Government was more in- 
terested in foreign trade than internal 
trade and, therefore, provided more statis- 
tics in regard to the former Secondly, th^ 
state of the national economy and the 
country's indebtedness invested the favour- 
able balance of trade and balance of pay- 
ments with an unique importance Now 
that India, m common with the rest of 
the world, has taken to the polic}^ of pro 
tectionisrn with a view probably to ultimate 
economic self-suf&ciency, the course of 
internal trade has to be studied with at 
least as much care and attention as the 
foreign trade 

It will be easily seen that internal '‘rade 
falls into two divisions — coasting trade and 
rail and iiver-borne traffic The statistical 
data furnished in this section of the Year 
Book require an explanatory note about 
the basis of compilation 

COASTAL TRADE 

The "coastal trade" dealt with in these 
tables IS the trade registered at the Bntish 
Indian ports, that is to say, the trade of 


these poits with one another and with 
Indian poits not British The figures 
show geneially the tiade as declared in the 
shipping documents duly scrutinised with 
reports of notices of shoit arrivals or ship- 
ments and passed thiough the Customs 
Houses up to the last working day of the 
month or as near to that date as is practic- 
able The term "Indian merchandise" 
comprises all goods that are of the growth, 
produce or manufacture of India Indian 
merchandise is distinguished from Foreign 
merchandise m the declaration of importers 
or exporters made in the Bills of Entry or 
Shipping Bills from which the trade statis- 
tics are compiled 

The registration of the coasting trade- is 
done separately (from the foreign sea- 
borne trade) in the six maritime pro- 
vinces namely, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Sind, Madras and Burma The 
total imports into, and the total exports 
from, each province are divided as 
follow^ — 

1 Internal tiade, i e , trade among 
ports within the same province 

(This includes the trade between a 
Customs and a non-Customs Provin- 
cial poit wliwh IS registered at a 
Customs port) "" 

2 Exteinal trade, i e , the trade, 
betv een one piovince on the one side 
and all other provinces plus non- 
Briti<=^li ports in India (e g , Kathia- 
war ports. Flench ports, etc ) on the 
otliei 

Passengers’ baggage, postal transactions 
and merch'^ndise transhipped at Customs 
ports are excluded from the accounts of 
both imports and exports Imports and 
exports of gold and silvei com and bullion 
on private or Government account, are re- 
coided sepaiately and are not included in 
the figures of merchandise Meichcndi*^^ 
imported or exported on Government ac- 
count, however, is outside the scope of 
these statistics 
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RAIl AND RIVER BORNE TRADE 
The statistics of rail and iiver-borne 
trade were published upto the year 1922 
but were then discontinued on giounds of 
economy The information collected prioi 
to 1922 used to be compiled fiom quarterly 
returns furnished by the local goveinmmts 
and they weie published in a consolidated 
foim in an annual publication The pub- 
lication of these statistics was resumed 
trom the year 1933-34; c-nd t .s nov\^ essen- 
tially on the same basis , but the figures 
are published monthly and purport to be 
ri summary view of the inland trade of 
India during each month together with 
mnning totals from the beginning of the 
officia] year 

The statistics relate to the inland trade 
of India, carried by the railways and the 
steamer services, and represent the move- 
ment of the trade into and fiom a province 
taken as a whole, or a chief port or ports, 
the trade of which is registered separately 
from that of the trade of the provmce in 
which such port or ports may be situated 
The tiade dealt with in these account 
vmuld, therefore, fall into one or other of 
the following categories — 

(I) the trade of a p^ovmce vVith 
other provinces, 

(II) the trade of a chief port with 
the province in which it is situated, 
and 

(ill) the trade of a chief port with 
other provinces 

Goods earned from one station to 
another within the same province or pnn- 
cipal trade block are not registered for 
purposes of these accounts 
Classification of the trade by blocks — 
For the purposes of registration of these 
statistics the country is divided into 18 
principal blocks, namely — 

(1) 9 blocks representing the Biitish 
provinces — Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, the Punjab (including the 
North-West Frontier Province and the 
Delhi Province), Smd and British 
Baluchistan, the Cential Provinces and 
Berar, Bombay and Madras , 
hi) 4 representing the principal port 
towns — Calcutta, Bombay, the Madras 
seaports, and Karachi , and 

(ill) 5 representing Indian States — 
Rajputana, Central India, the N zam s 
Terntory, Mysore, and Kashmir 
Thus, the trade shown against ‘^Bengal' 

IS the trade of the province of Bengal, ex- 
cluding Calcutta, the trade of which is 
shown separately , similarly, the trade 


credited to ''Bombay,'' to "Sind and 
British Baluchistan," or to "Madras" ex- 
clude the trade of Bombay port, Karachi 
or the Madras seaports for which separate 
figuies are given The rail-home trade is 
not registered in Burma The trade of the 
Indian States which he within the external 
boundaries of a British province is included 
in the trade of that piovmce 

The table gives a concurrent view of the 
imports into, and exports from, each of 
the 18 principal trade blocks of the com- 
modities selected for specification in these 
accounts As in inland trade the same 
commodiL}/ woiild figuie once as imports 
into one trade block and again as exports 
from another, the necessity for separate 
tables to show the imports and exports has 
been dispensed with 

The plan on which the system of regis- 
tration m force is based is that each of the 
lailways should register its own imports 
(1 e , such traffic as is received at stations 
on its line within a paiticular province or 
principal trade block from other provinces 
01 blocks) without taking any account of 
the traf m which 13 leceived at such station 
en route to a destination on a different 
system, or to a station on the same system 
situated outside the province or trade 
block In order to mmjmise the numbei 
of returns it has been arranged with the 
major lailways that the statistics of import 
mtO' stations on the minor railways with 
which they connect should also be regis- 
tered by them In the case of iiver-borne 
trade, the traffic is registered by the agents 
of the different steam ei sei vices con 
cerned — 

(a) between Calcutta and 

(1) Assam, 

(2) Bengal, excluding Calcutta, 

( 3 ) Bihar and Orissa, 

( 4 ) the United Provinces , 

(b) bet\veen Assam and 

(1) Bihar and Orissa, 

(2) the United Provinces , 

(c) between Bengal, excluding Calcutta 
and 

(1) Assam, 

(2) Bihar and Orissa, 

( 3 ) the United Piovmces , and 

(d) bet'\eer Biliai and Orissa and the 

United Provinces 

The trade earned partly by rail and 
partly by rivei, when booked through and 
carried by steame s running on connection 
with railways, is to be recorded generally 
by the railway administration concerned 
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The inter-provincial trade borne in coun- 
try boats IS not so large as to justify 
separate arrangements for its registration, 
and the registration of such traffic would 
m any case offer serious administrative 
difficulties 

As the railway and steamer invoices 
show only the figures of quantity, the 
statistics offered m these accounts also re- 
late to quantities only Owing to the 
great disparity between prices for the same 
commodity in different parts of the country 
It IS impossible for purposes of these ac- 
counts to work out the corresponding 
figures of value and experience m the past 
has shown that on whatever basxs values 
are assigned to the quantity figures re- 
corded, these are in most cases liable to 
make only a very vague approximation to 
the truth and should more often than not 
afford no basis for woiking out a true and 
correct balance of trade for the different 
provinces involved The quantity figures 
entered in these accounts represent net 
weights, 1 e , the gross actual weights re- 
corded in the invoices less certain percent- 
ages (varying according to the class of 
goods involved) which have been taken 
to represent the weight of packing mate- 
rial, etc 

The general trend was, to a great extent, 
dominated by the fall in foreign trade, espe- 
cially, under exports, and the difficult period 
through which trade and industry was pass- 
ing IS indicated by the fall under coal and 
coke suggestive of the reduced demand for 
fuel for industrial purposes Cement furnish- 
ed an exception, the advance in total internal 
production being refected in the greater 
volume of traffic handled Another indus 
tiy whose increased output accounts for a 
increase in the total quantity despatched 
fiom the producing centres to outmarkets 
was cotton The increase under both yam 
and piecegoods is reassunng but the m- 
ciease under foreign goods cannot escape 
notice But it will be noted that the labour 
trouble in Cawnpore accounts for a stnkmg 
fall in the volume of railbome exports 
from the U P and the total figures give a 
clue to the unwieldy stock position as at the 
end of the year The reduced movement 
under gram, pulse and flour points to the 
uneven character of the rainfall last year 
and the scarcity in the Southern Punjab led 
to a sharp fall in sendings to outside areas 
Ihe increased dependance of Madras on 
outside supplies of nee may also be inferred 


from the statistics, and the fall under 
wheat IS offset by the increase noted under 
wheat flour The fall under dyes and 
tanning substances recorded in the statistics 
furnishes an explanation for the fall under 
hides and skins as compared with the pre- 
vious year The reduced yielded of the 
]ute crop m the 1938-39 season cannot but 
be reflected in the quantity figures relating 
to loose ]ute The fall under jute manu- 
factures IS admittedly small, while that 
under pacca bales is also small but the 
changes in the receipts m vanous regions 
indicates that there is nothing like stability 
of consumption except perhaps in the cas« 
of the chief seaports There is nothing to 
surprise us in the increased quantity of 
iron and steel bars, billets, etc , taken by 
the chief consuming centres, the rise being 
noteworthy in the case of Calcutta The 
total quantity exported by Bengal was, 
however, lower in comparison with 1937- 
38 and the increase is accounted for by 
Bihar alone A point that will grip the 
attention is the nse under exports from 
Mysore to other consuming provinces 
The steep fall under manganese is un- 
doubtedly a reflection of the fall m exports 
and production in the case of both C P 
and Madras, total sendings by rail and 
nver showing a very considerable fall 
owing to the contraction m foreign demand 
The increase under oils and oilcake is 
<mQ.n when compared with the fall under 
oilseeds, and the impression produced bv 
the figures relating to many commodities is 
that the setback in economic activity was 
speedily communicated to the smallest sec- 
tions Crop production figures afford a 
clue to the changes disclosed in the statis- 
tics, but the fact that an increase is record- 
ed under sugar must not blind us to the 
absolute changes m both cane and sugar 
production last year The totals relating 
to gur, rab, etc , however, illuminate the 
changes chronicled under the sugar indus- 
try and the fall, it may be noted, affects 
not only Bihar and the U P but also 
Bombay The further mcrease under tea 
IS illustrative of the steady growth of 
mternal consumption The mam im- 
pression left IS that if the changes in 
volume do not correspond to the shrinkage 
noticed under total exports, the mternal 
trade was not immune from adverse in- 
fluences There are, however, suggestive 
features , the stnkmg stability of internal 
consumption under salt, kerosene and otner 
necessaries may justify conclusions relating 
to the standard of Imtig 
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Coasting Trade of India 

Imports of Foreign Merchandise 

{Value in Thousands of Rs ) 


Articles 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

193b-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Hardware 

62,01 

59,99 

62,70 

37,83 

37,77 

38,73 

21,17 

21,91 

29,40 

28,65 

Kerosene 

i3,78 

9,38 

11,13 

23,38 

21,01 

14,99 

7,66 

6,66 

18,07 

20,02 

Cotton Manafactares 

3,01,04 

2,74,58 

3,81,34 

1,78,03 

1,44,02 

1,30,71 

1,17,68 

1,49,92 

85,21 

54,10 

Tobacco 

11,84 

15,02 

8,99 

20,30 

2,48 

2 54 

4,12 

4,47 

4,07 

3,25 

All Others 

4,91 33 

4,63,83 

5 68,61 

4,37,12 

4,58,24 

4,57,38 

2,71,49 

2,75,42 

3,58, -1 

2,87,15 

Total 

8,83,09 

8,29,23 10,32,80 

6,96,68 

6 63,52 

6,44,35 

4,22,12 

4,58,38 

4 94,96 

3,92,17 


The details for the years 1930-31 and 193132 aie not available Tie totals are 
lespec^iaely Ks 7,35,00,000 and 6,93,90,000 


Coasting Trade of India 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
{Value in Thousands of Rs ) 


Articles 

1927 28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-85 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Hardware 

66,64 

55,05 

56,64 

44,87 

38,01 

32,08 

19,42 

21,74 

28,39 

27,25 

Kerosene 

31,32 

25,71 

27,96 

29,41 

28,53 

30,74 

24,15 

24,50 

57,25 

51,30 

Cotton Manufactures 

5,26,28 

5,17,25 

5,66,94 

2,35,45 

1,68,50 

1,60,63 

1,62,34 

1,80,47 

1,06,17 

79,10 

Tobacco 

9,93 

8,52 

11,64 

8,97 

5,00 

4,48 

4,61 

5,63 

5,81 

4,63 

All Others 

6,21,42 

5,13,61 

6,01,54 

4,81,43 

5,22,74 

5,4«,32 

3,65,91 

3,74 10 

4,52,50 

4,09,17 

Total 

12,55,59 

11,20,14 

12,64,72 

8,00,13 

7,62,78 

7,74,25 

5,76,43 

6,06 44 

6,50,12 

5,71,95 


Details for the years 1930 31 and 1931-32 are not available The totals are Rs 9,41,00,000 and 
Rs 8,41,75,000 respectively 
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Total Trade 2 , 20,46 2 , 09,30 2 , 03,25 1 , 74,16 l , 70 , 49 { a ) 1 , 66,69 1 , 56,28 1 , 77,53 87,92 88,41 96,84 89,89 

( a ) Includes total trade of 24 lakhs under Government Treasure, (b) Figures not available 

details for which are not available under ‘Bengal ’ 
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INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 


THE INDIAN TARIFF BOARD 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 

The Indian Tariff Board is the natural 
result of the decision of the Governnient 
of India aftei the Great War to change 
the fiscal policy and adopt a policy 
of Protection to be applied with dis- 
crimination This decision was based 
on the findings of the Fiscal Com- 
mission that the industrial development of 
India had not been commensurate with the 
size of the country, its population and its 
natural resources and that the fullest de 
velopment must be aimed at by a policy 
of judicious protection The Fiscal Com- 
mission also laid down the guiding prin- 
ciples of such a policy and recommended 
that in its application the Government of 
India should be advised by a Tariff Boaid 
consisting of not less than three members 
conducting their enquiries under conditions 
of the utmost publicity The Legislative 
Assembly accepted these recommendations 
m a resolution of February 16, 1923 And 
the Tariff Board was appointed in March, 
1923, initially for one year as a measuie 
of cautious experiment, and later, on the 
basis of a biennial renewal Though the 
dissenting minute of a minority of the 
Fiscal Commission recommended that two 
of the three members of the Board should 
be elected by the non-official members of 
the Legislature and there should also be 
two assessors chosen from the commercial 
and mercantile community, the constitu- 
tion of the Tariff Board which consists of 
three members, one of whom is a Govern- 
ment official has been found by experience 
to be not unsuited to the purpose There 
has so far been no demand for any change 
m the constitution of the Board 

The procedure in the case of a Tariff 
Board enquiry is very simple The indus- 
try concerned applies to the Government 
making a pnma facie case for protection, 
and if and when the Government think it 
fit, the application is referred to the Tanff 
Board for enquiry and report As recom- 
mended by the Fiscal Commission, condi- 
tions of the utmost publicity are ensured 


though, of course, proceedings tn camera 
are resorted to, \\ hen the evidence tendered 
is of such a nature that its publication will 
involve the divulging of tiade secrets The 
inteiests concerned and public bodies like 
the various commercial associations submit 
their memoranda, supplemented, where 
necessary, by oral evidence The report is 
to be submitted to the Government , and 
on its acceptance by Government, the 
desired changes are effected by the noimal 
processes of legislation The Tariff Board 
is of necessity an advisory body, the final 
decision lestmg with the Government and 
the Legislature 

The first task of the Tariff Board with 
reference to any application is, as required 
by the Fiscal CommissTon, to assure itself 
that the industry satisfies the fundamental 
conditions necessary for a grant of Protec- 
tion, namely, (1) that the industry posses- 
ses natural advantages, (2) that without the 
help of protection it is not likely to develop 
at all or not so rapidly as is desirable and 
(3) that it will eventually be able to face 
world competition without protection 

The rationale of the above conditions 
IS obvious Taken together they mean 
that, except in the case of industries which 
are essential for national defence and are 
therefore outside the pale of ordinary eco- 
nomic considerations, protection should be 
recommended only if the Board is sure it 
IS not an avoidable or permanent burden 
on the consumer This is in consonance 
with the principles of Free Trade which 
may be regarded as the permanent econo- 
mic rule with protection as a mere tem- 
porary exception Every report of the 
Tariff Board may be deemed to fall into 
two parts, one showing whether the funda- 
mental conditions gre satisfied and the 
other, detailing the specific scheme of Pro- 
tection and the reasons why the alterna- 
tive methods are ruled out 

It IS appropriate to attempt a short 
analysis of the work of the Tariff Board 
during the past few years The Board has 
so far undertaken and accomplished about 
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50 enquiries Of these, in only four or five 
cases have its recommendations failed to 
meet with the acceptance of the Govern- 
ment Wire and wire nails, which was one 
such, subsequently g-ained the protection it 
sought In the other instance of the heavy 
chemicals industry, the publication of the 
report was delayed for two years after its 
submission to Government, after which it 
was granted tentatively a somewhat grudg 
mg measure of piotection In eight ins- 
tances, the applications were turned down 
by the Tariff Board , and the Government 
acquiesced in its decision In the case of 
magnesium chloride, coal and printers’ ink, 
it was held that the case for protection was 
not established, though the lattei gamed 
its object through a slight increase in the 
import duty Cement failed to procure 
State help as it was found that what the 
industry suffered from was not the com- 
petition of foieign producers but a state of 
overproduction at home, a position which xt 
was for the industry to ad-just as soon c.nd 
as well as possible The most outstanding 
instance in this category of rejected appli- 
cations is that of oil, in which not only 
were the producing interests unable to 
establish a case for protection but a certain 
section of them was found to be unwillmg 
to place the full facts before the Board 
'Ihere were four cases in which import 
duties on raw materials needed for Indian 
industries were either reduced or removed 
In all the other cases, the applications have 
resulted in the grant of a substantial mea- 
suie of protection But the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the activities of the Tariff 
Board have been the cotton mill industiy 
and the iron and steel industry Latterly, 
matches, salt and sugar have come in for 
a substantial help by way of protection 
But nearly ten enquiiies have been con- 
ducted by the Tariff Board in regard to 
articles which are closely connected with 
the iron and steel industry The cotton 
mdustiy has been referred to it twice, not 
mcluding the occasion in which the condi- 
tion and needs of the cotton industry were 
the subject of an ad hoc enquiry by 
Mr Hardy, the Collector of Customs 
While the help rendeied to the cotton in- 
dustry has been in the shape of an increase 
m the duty on imported yarn and piece- 
goods, the iron and steel industry has had 
all manner of help ranging from a change 
in the tariff to direct bounties doled out 
by the State It would be unnecessary to 
detail the various steps taken to stiengthen 
the iron and steel industry, as they are 
given 111 the table appended to this article 


After the lapse of more than a decade, 
one feels tempted to take a comprehensive 
view of the work of the Tariff Board dm mg 
this period, and to appraise tn to to the 
benefits of the regime of discnminatmg pro- 
tection and to enquire whether the consti- 
tution and functions of the Tariff Board 
leave any room for improvement The 
task of estimating the value of discrimi- 
nating protection has been attempted now 
and again both by businessmen interested 
in particular industries and by disinterested 
economists An appreciation of the diffi- 
culties of the task and the practical value 
of its accomplishments to the economic 
policy of the future would suggest that 
its importance has been somewhat exag- 
gerated The virtual death of interna- 
tional trade and the passing of the age 
of free tiade and the well-nigh universal 
adoption of economic nationalism preclude 
the possibility of India abandoning discri- 
minating protection after a trial of more 
than ten years Broadly speaking, the test 
of success of a piotectionist policy is 
expansion of productive activity at home 
and the progi ess which the protected 
industries are able to make in the reduction 
of costs, and the attainments of economies 
which were mainly to be effected under 
the shelter of the protectiomst duties If 
these are the two principal criteria of 
success one can say confidently that the 
pohc 3 . of discriminating protection has 
been amply justified by its results For as 
mentioned already, the chief beneficiaries 
of the policy of discriminating protection 
are the cotton mill industry and the iron 
and steel industry To this has now to 
be added sugar because of its being a 
prime necessity and having an equally 
important place both in the agricultural 
and industrial life of the country 

No one can deny that all these 
three industries have, on the whole, made 
good use of the advantages conferred on 
them by the State The cotton null 
industry is much older than the policy of 
discriminating protection And one would 
expect that the additional advantage of 
protection would enable the industry to 
outgrow the need for these much sooner 
than other industries The charge that 
the cotton mill industry has shown the 
utmost inefficiency has been repeatedly 
made before the Tariff Board and in the 
press The 1 932 report of the Tariff 
Board on the cotton mill industry shows 
clearly that there are numerous mills in the 
country and particularly m Ahmedabad 
which can produce goods of high quality 
and market them successfully in unaided 
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competition with I^ancashire But for the 
rapid progress made by the Japanese mills, 
their low cost of production, and last but 
not least, their questionable methods o± 
competition, the cotton mill industry would 
not have to figure as largely in our pro- 
tectionist programme as it has to As for 
the iron and steel industry, the poor 
measure of protection accoided to the 
industry has been practically scrapped by 
by the 1934 report of the Tariff Board 
Not only have the piotective duties been 
withdrawn in most cases, bat the Tariff 
Board has actually recommended the 
abolition of revenue duties to which 
advantage a national industry is entitled 
even under a scheme of fanatical free trade 
In this instance, the Continental steel 
industry plays about the same part as 
Japan plays in the case of the cotton mill 
mdustiy But it is the considered opinion 
of the Tariff Board that if Continental 
manufactureis would chaige fully eco- 
nomic prices for their products, then the iron 
and steel industry would have no reason 
to fight shy of open competition with 
them m the Indian markets As against 
the British industry the Indian is now be- 
lieved to be able to forego the advantage 
of revenue duties Though the abolition 
of revenue duties effected by the Iron and 
Steel Duties Act is manifestly unfair to the 
Indian industry and is not without grave 
risks to the welfare of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, the findings of 
the Tariff Board leave no room for doubt 
that protection to the iron and steel 
industry has been hundred per cent 
sucessful 

The sugar industry has had a short 
period of intensive protection Within 
a year of the inauguration of protection 
for sugar it was clear that in this instance 
protection had led to abnoimal expansion 
of sugar industry in India The sugai 
technologist of the Government broadcast 
the view that there had been an 
almost unhealthy expansion and it was in 
the interest of the industry to put a curb 
on such expansion The Government of 
India also found that the import duty on 
sugar comprising as it did, both the pro- 
tective duty recommended by the Tariff 
Board and the revenue surcharge, was so 
effective in checking the imports of sugar 
from abroad that the Government’s ex- 
pectations of revenue from this source 
were not realised So in the last quarter 
of 1933-34 Sir George Schuster came to 
the conclusion that in the interest both of 
the industry and the revenue of the 
an excise duty on sugar, leaving the net 


amount of protection at the level recom- 
mended by the Board, so that it will 
be seen that protection has been successful 
in not only bringing the sugar industry 
into existence but also in inducing its vast 
expansion within a very short period 
Thus, judged by the recoid of the big 
staple industries, discriminating protection 
has already much to its credit 

There is then the question of the consti- 
tution and the functions of the Tariff Board 
It may be said that though the dissenting 
minute of a minority of the Fiscal Commis^ 
Sion recommended that two of the three 
members should be elected by the non- 
ofl&cials of the legislatuie, and that there 
should also be two assessors chosen from 
the commercial and mercantile community, 
the constitution of the Tariff Board, con- 
sisting of three members one of whom is a 
Government ofi&cial has been found by ex- 
perience to be quite suited to the purpose 
There h^s so far been no demand for any 
change in the constitution of the Board 
And as it has functioned for a period of 
ten years without a break, it has come to 
be regarded as part of the permanent 
machinery of Government Though it s 
outside the scope of this Year Book, it 
may be mentioned here that in the middle 
of Jnne 1936, the Government disbandeo 
the Tariff Board on the ground that the 
Board could be reconstituted as and when 
necessary Though it is true that there 
was no work for the Board for some time 
to come, the action of the Government 
created serious disquiet in the public 
mind regarding the continuance of 
the policy of discriminating protec- 
tion And the disquiet was enhanced 
by the report that Government was consi- 
dering a downward revision of customs 
tariffs The Fiscal Commission, it is per- 
tinent to recall here, contemplated a Tariff 
Board, which between one enquiry and 
another would be engaged in an examina- 
tion of the tanff schedule and the effects 
thereof on indigenous industry, and which 
would, from time to time, make sus-ges- 
tions for its revision There is no* doubt 
that the questions relating to the Tariff 
Board should be gone into afresh in the 
light of the experiences of the last decade 

The tanff changes made after the 1938 
39 budget aie not without interest 
Following the publication of the Tariff 
Board’s recommendations relating to the 
sugar, the paper and the magnesium 
chloride industry after considerable delay, 
the Government of India decided to 
modify the import duties The import 
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duty on sugar was reduced by a cut on 
the giound that the price level had risen 
and a shortage of domestic supplies would 
throw unnecessary burdens on the con- 
sumer The case was entirely diflFerent in 
regard to the reimposition of the wheat 
duty in December last The paper duties 
were revised and the margin of protection 
was lowered beyond the abolition of the 
surcharge The enhancement of the im- 
port duty on raw cotton was a more con 
troversial decision, and the textile indus- 
try protested that in view of the higher 
wages bill — any increase in the costs of 
production would i educe its competitive 
capacity The doubling of the duty was, 
however, enforced as from March 1st As 
a consequence of the Indo-Bntish trade 
treaty the import duties on all three main 
classes of British textiles was reduced and 
the introduction of a quota arrangement 
linking India’s law cotton exports to 
Lancashire with her offtake of British 
textile manufactures, a scheme which was 
at variance with the views of the panel of 
the majority of non-official advisers, excit- 
ed considerable opposition Widening of 
the margin of preference for Indian ex- 
ports to Britain, and the reduction in the 
number of British items eligible for pre- 
ferential exports to Britain, and the reduc- 
tion in the numbei of British items eligible 
for preferential treatment under the Indian 
tariff did not cause as much satisfaction as 
was hoped for, and the Indo-Bntish Trade 
treaty was acceptable only to the Council 
of State, the Legislative Assembly having 
expressed complete dissatisfaction 

The Viceroy’s certificate powers weie 
invoked to give effect to< the increase in 
the duty on raw cotton, and the only 
concession made by the Government of 
India was to revise the original proposals 
regarding the duty on paper and pulp 
The Budget Session revealed the widening 
of the gap between official and non-ofl&cial 
views on the advantages of protection, and 
it IS quite likely that the ofidcial investi- 
gation into the working of protection had 
made the Government adopt an attitude, 
more or less of indifference, towards 
Indian industries The revenue problem 
of the Centre may, however, account for 
the change in view On the other hand, 
the desire for preparedness may stimulate 
even the Government to manifest increas- 
ing interest in the organisation of new 
industries capable of meeting wartime re- 
quirements in regard to certain goods 
hitherto imported, and a skeleton organi- 
sation has been evolved under the direc- 


tion of the new^ Secretary for Defence 
coordination 

But the government’s complacent <Titi- 
cism of the Tariff Board report on sugar 
provoked a feeling that the sympathy ex- 
pressed for industrial development was 
superficial, and the rush procedure em- 
ployed in connection with the Indo- 
Bntish trade pact confirmed public dis- 
tiust in the negative attitude of the 
Government of India The textile indus- 
try’s tioubles have continued to increase 
since the Budget session, and a request for 
the immediate reduction of the duty on 
raw cotton has been counteied by refer- 
ences to the American export subsidy and 
the duty to protect the Indian cotton 
grower The arrival of a Japanese mis- 
sion, charged with the task of negotiating 
a tiade treaty to leplace that of 1937 led 
to a considerable increase of interest in 
trade policy generally 

Representations made on behalf of 
Indian textile interests have emphasised 
the need to revise the provisions to the 
advantage of Indian, while the Japanese 
have been impressed by the necessity for 
securing terms, as good or better, than 
those accorded to Lancashire The pieh- 
minary conversations in which non- official 
representatives have participated, how- 
ever, led to a clarification of the Indian 
position generally The case of minor 
industries handicapped by Japanese com- 
petition was foimally stated at this con- 
ference convened by the New Commerce 
Member, and the desirability of extend- 
ing quota restrictions to a large class of 
miscellaneous imports w^as appreciated 
Indian textile inteiests have laid special 
emphasis or the necessity for a new treaty 
of wider scope and more detailed provi- 
sions than the cotton trade protocol — and 
fresh arguments have been adduced with 
reference to the scope that Japan has far 
increasing her textile exports after the 
setting up of puppet governments in 
North China The talks with the Consul- 
General commenced in July, were ad- 
journed and resumed late in August 

The tension m the Far East may, how- 
ever, interfere with the smooth progress 
of negotiations, and the possibility of a 
termination of the Indo- Japanese trade 
treaty aftei giving formal notice cannot 
be Ignored The bargaining power of 
Japan, it may be mentioned in passing, has 
not decreased, and the lack of unanimity 
— the hand-loom industry favouring yarn 
imports whereas the mill industry wants 
strict quota lestiiction — on the Indian 
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side sugfgests that if a new trade treaty 
lesultSj It will be, m essence, a compio- 
mise Concessions raay be secured m re- 
gard to reexports fiom Burma, but the 
Japanese may not yield over the Indian 
demand that textile imports from North 
China should be included in the quota 
assigned to Japan The initiation of dis- 
cussions with Burma and the indefinite 
postponement of the tiade treaty talks 
with Ceylon are governed largely by 
developments within the respective coun- 
tries India’s lelations with hei neigh- 
bours aie none too good, and in the 
case of Ceylon, the delay may be pio- 
longed in view of the ban on emigration 
of labour 

Tiade tieaties were not negotiated with 
other countries than Britain but the sign- 
ing of the Anglo- Amei lean tiade pact, 
followed by the appointment of an Indian 
Trade Commissioner in New York brought 
up the question of having an arrangement 
with the USA The official view on 
the subject has not been ascei tamed, but 
the very moderate improvement in Indians 
export trade, followed as it is by a simi- 
lar lecovery undei imports, have impress- 
ed on the public the advantages oi 
bilateral trade pacts The sharp reduc- 
tion in expoits to Europe have not raised 
fresh doubts about the advantages of 
Imperial preference, but the atmosphere 
of preparedness in Europe has convinced 
Indian opinion, that planned develop- 
ment of preparedness in Europe has con- 
vmced Indian opinion, that planned 
development of industry within the 
country is the solution for the employ- 
ment pioblem and the stagnation of ex- 
port trade alike It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find that in spite of the 
spaieness of replies to the Planning Com- 
mittee’s questionnaii e the public imagina- 
tion has been captured by the delibera- 
tions of the Planning Cojnmittee Even 
the qualified or negative support given by 
the Punjab and Bengal Government, 
which claim to have separate inquiries m 
hand, as elaborate and compi ehensive as 
any, has not detracted from the value of 
the work done in the first year by the 
committee The sub-committees appoint- 
ed at the session in Bombay have been 
asked to collate their work by frequent 
consultations, and March 1940 has been 
fixed as the time limit for the prepara- 
tory work The planning committee has 
decided upon its programme, and the 
appearance of provincial schemes, such as 
that of Bihar, has increased public intei- 
est in the potentialities of a Plan 


Market conditions wei e definitely 
against the promotion of industiial enter- 
prises, but there were a few satisfactoi5^ 
features The heavy chemical industiy, 
established when the 1 C I launched 
their Indian ventuie, promises to develop 
swiftly with the creation of the Tata 
Chemical Company in Western India The 
inauguration of a native aluminimum 
industry has come neaier accomplish- 
ment, and the formation of a company to 
manufactuie bicycles in India shows 
which way the opinion of Indian indus- 
tralists is moving The deputation of an 
officer of the Bombay Government to 
ascertain the possibilities of foreign tech- 
nical cooperation in the establishment of 
an automobile factory in India is a re- 
minder that the scheme has not been 
shelved as too ambitious The virtues 
of planning have not been ignoied by 
established industries, and the rate-war 
in the cement industry gave place fiist to 
negative quiescence, and the beginning of 
discussions for a settlement Although 
prospects seemed quite favourable in July, 
the two groups have not settled their 
differences 

The Bengal Government’s inteivention 
in the jute industry for hastening the 
advent of restricted working must not be 
omitted In the sugar industiy, the con- 
trol legislation, adopted in the U P and 
Bihar has brought back a measuie of 
stability, and the vicissitudes of the sugar 
market too are not likely to affect the 
manufacturer Provincial governments 
have manifested great interest in indus- 
trial progress and the establishment of an 
industrial Museum in Calcutta has made 
Madras follow suit The development of 
cottage industries has been stimulated by 
the A I V A whose work has been faci- 
litated by grants from various provincial 
governments whose interest in the subject 
of general industrial development led 
them to support the demand made last 
year for a revision of the lupee-steiling 
exchange ratio 

The disquieting developments in the 
world of Indian labour must be mention- 
ed in conclusion The textile industry in 
Cawnpore was the woist sufterer, and the 
more recent developments at that centra? 
have compelled the Provincial Govern- 
ment to introduce special legis'^ation The 
Trade Disputes Act came into force in 
Bombay on August l^t and the lead is still 
retained ^by Bombay in regard to indus- 
trial legislation since a Shop Flours Bill 
and similar measures show that the con" 
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ception of industrial welfare extends 
beyond the enforcement of prohibition in 
the industrial cities of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad The v^age inci eases made 
last year in the textile industry both in 
Upper India and Bombay did not prevent 
the lecrudescence of trouble in 1939 The 
stiibe fever is again in evidence, and the 
threat of a general disturbance has been 
aggravated by the piotracted depression 
m the mill industry 

The depression in the textile tiade has 
been in progress since the Textile Laboui 
Enquiry Committee in Bombay resumed 
woik, and the anxieties of goveinment 
have me leased Laboui tioub^e m the 
iron and steel industiy has been taxing 
the attention of authoiities, and the aibi- 
trators’ award given at Jamshedpur in 
August is the sequel to sporadic trouble m 
the Tisco-works Other establishments 
in the same to^wn have been affected 
badly and the appointment of an indus- 
trial Laboui Inquiry committee by the 
Government of Bihar last yeai was a step 
laigely foieed by the trouble in the 
coppei mines 

An Industiial Council on tiie lines le- 
commended by the Whitley Commission 
has to take shape and the move for a 
uniform policy in the piovinces by arrang- 
ing for a confeience of piovincial minis- 
ters to settle the general times of laboui 
legislation has found wide suppoxt The 
problems of laL-oui have proved moie 
tioublesome than the pioblem of indus- 
trialisation, and the ferment m the world 
of labour dm mg 1938-39 was more pio- 
nounced than in the preceding year The 
attitude of provincial governments has 
been firm yet conciliatory, and only the 
deterioration in the industrial outlook can 
explain the revival of labour tiouble 
especially in the textile industry 

The lestoiation of harmonious relations 
will be the most pressing problem before 
the Provincial Governments, and the Cen- 
tial Government’s desiie to piomote co- 
oidination will bring about the adoption 
of similar remedies foi Labour discontent 
IS a happy indication of agreement 
between the two The industiial share 
niaiket has lost as a consequence its 
attractions for the investor, and the 
dependence of share values on strike new 
has provoked no surprise during this year 
If the labour situation is disquieting, m- 
dustries can draw little or no comfort 
from the general economic outlook crop 
failures in many provinces, the recurrence 
of fiood damage and the uncertain course 
28 


of commodity puces are tremendously 
depiessing features against which a fall in 
the cost of living cannot be set as a com- 
pensating featuie The obvious leluc- 
tance of die ceiitial of the government to 
adopt lecovery measuies suggest that the 
tanff IS not going to be adjusted m favour 
of Indian industries in the near future 
The transition period under the new 
constitution has levealed that unofficial 
effort with the assistance of the 
Ministries, must do its best in the cir- 
cumstances Encouragmg indications are 
not, of comse, lacking at present and 
the mamfestalion of public interest is the 
best assuiance that planners are anxious 
to regulate and advance industrial pro- 
giess The agricultuial aspect has been 
stiessed moie than once, and the plans 
foi a minimum puce for jute and the 
compulsory lestriction of acreage are the 
complement to the lestriction agieemenl 
adoiDted in the mill industry followed by 
the intioduction of shorter hours in ordei 
to give effect to a fuithei i eduction in 
output decided upon by the mills Tnter- 
provmcial co-operation is another pro- 
mising feature of such lecent develop- 
ments, and the inteiest taken in the re- 
lollmg industiy, for instance, shows that 
industries, small and gieat, command 
attention at present The increased out- 
put of such industries as cotton textile, 
mining and steel testify to a further 
advance in industiial production, not 
ithout sienificance in the downward 
phase of the tiade cycle One of the 
snrns of recovery is not lacking, and a 
lesuniption of large scale investment may 
conceivably bring about not only a further 
advance in many industries, but a rise in 
the standard of living that will restore 
profit maigins for all industries 

The reconstitution of the Tariff Board 
for an inquiry into the claims of the 
Indian seiicultural industry during 1938- 
39 indicates that there w^as no departure 
111 policy The case for enhanced protec- 
tion was presented by the industry domi- 
ciled in the States and the Provinces, 
but the report would probably make a 
belated appearance while Government's 
action thereon may or may not be in 
accordance with the publi’s expectations 
The Indian Tariff Board’s future is neces- 
sarily invested with uncertainty, but there 
has been a feeling of late that an inde- 
pendent judicial body whose findings and 
proposals should be binding on the 
Government should be established as soou 
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as a fedeial government conies into 
being The need foi an impartial umpire, 
especially, when British manufacturers 
have a right to present their point of view 
has been stressed by the advocates who 
think that the Australian model furnishes 
a pattern for India 

The planning regime, howevei, implies 
less dependence on the tariff than that 
formerly and a central planning body, m 
touch with a lesponsible executive at the 
Centre, can more than influence tariff 
policy It IS this which has brought 


public opinion round to the view that in 
the next phase, the taiiff will not be the 
principal factor in development, but 
direct assistance by the State, to the 
extent of providing part of the requisite 
capital would have to be tried If and 
when that comes, the control of industrial 
development would be more complete and 
perfect, and the Tariff Board’s vievs 
regarding the grant, renewal or with- 
diaw^al of protection would be leceived 
always as authoritative and binding upon 
Government 
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In importance, tlie coal industry in India can 
hardly compare with cotton, or 3 ute, or with 
the pure agricultural staples In both raw 
cotton and cotton goods our production is a sub- 
stantial portion of the world output , in jute 
we have a practical monopoly , and the agricul- 
tural staples have a significance in the national 
economy apart from, and independent of, their 
relation to the output, and markets of the rest 
of the world But in coal our annual produc- 
tion IS an average of 20 million tons, out of a 
world production of about 1,250 million tons 
The industry m India has comparatively less 
capital invested in it, and the chief collieries 
are confined to the provinces of Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa Yet, it is one of the most 
important industiies, one in which the public 
can never afiord to take a mere lukewarm 
interest First, the welfare of the local indus- 
try, though it fills a smaller place in the whole 
of India, IS of vital importance to Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa Secondly, coal is by every 
criterion a key industry A good supply of 
coal IS one of the basic conditions of industrial 
progress Our vast railway system would be 
unworkable without a well-worked coal indus- 
try So would a coastal marine be when it is 
evolved by our nationals 

ECONOMICS OF COAL-MINING 

Before we examine the position of our coal 
industry, it would be well to delineate some of 
the peculiarities of the economics of coal pro- 
duction Coal, like other minerals, does not 
possess the adaptability of agiicultuie A coal 
mine cannot be turned, when the price is not 
adequate, to any alternative production as, for 
instance, many agricultural farms or some 
industrial plants may be Secondly, there is a 
preponderance of fixed capital and labour 
charges m the coal industry , and this tends to 
make a state of idleness more costly than pro- 
duction at a loss Thirdly, a coal mine is sub- 
ject to the law of diminishing returns or increas- 
ing costs very much more than other indus- 
tries The complete extinction of the mine is 
not a remote possibility but the definite end, 
and has to be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining costs, prices and profits Differential 
costs are both common and high, and prices 
may often be determmed by the mine which 
IS more advantageously situated Another im- 
portant point IS that coal is not a simple pro- 
duct of uniform quality One class is suitable 
for coking, another as steam coal and a third 
for household purposes But they do not fall 
into separate non-competitive categories, and 
prices move m sympathy In other words, 
quality excepted, prices find their level And 
lastly, demand for coal is more or less inelastic, 
a fall m price does not induce an increase in 
demand All these show how difficult it is for 


the coal industry to devise a remedy when it 
IS afflicted with over-production caused either 
by increased output or, for some reason, a fall 
m demand 

WOULD COAL 

We may now turn to sketch briefly the fea- 
tures and changes m recent yeais of the world^s 
coal industry The lemarkable feature of the 
coal industry of the %vorld is that out of a 
production of 1,217 million metric tons m 1913, 
517 million tons were produced in U S A and 
605 million tons in Europe So that, so far 
as the position of the world^s coal industry is 
concerned, the rest of the world can hardly be 
said to count Of the total European output, 
292 million tons were produced in Great Britain, 
and 190 million tons m Germany The other 
important producers were France 40 million 
tons, and Belgium 23 million tons Between 
1888 and 1913 world output had increased bv 
nearly 200 per cent This was the period of 
the most rapid progress in industrialisation, 
paiticularly, in USA and Germany In 
USA the increase was approximately 300 per 
cent , in Germany 200 per cent, and Great 
Britain which, coal like other industries 
suffered from disorganisation By 1924, there 
was a fair recovery and a resumption of the 
onward march In 1927, the output of coal 
exceeded the pre-War output 

At this time, there came two important 
developments which affected the position of the 
British coal industry in a very serious way 
The Saar region was placed under the terms 
of the Peace Treaty under separate control and 
the greater part of the Eastern coalfield was 
transferred to the new state of Poland At the 
present time there are three countries which ex- 
port more coal than they import — Great Britain, 
Germany and Poland And their competition 
is intensified because world demand for coal 
hau not kept pace with world production 
Not only has there been a big increase in pro- 
duction, but the need for coal has been reduced 
by the increased competition of lignite on the 
Continent, the growing use of oil in ocean and 
land transport, and of gas and electricity in 
the homes and factories and lastly the en- 
hanced efficiency of steam-raismg 

INDIA'S COALFIELDS 

Raneegunge and Jharia are the best-known 
coal fields in India They account for about 
90 per cent of the total production and the 
rest are raised in other fields some of which lie 
not only outside the provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, but also in the Native States 
Raneegunge which produced 6 5 million tons in 
1930, is situated in Bengal and was opened up 
in 1820 Jharia which yielded 9 7 million tons 
m the same year was started in 1898 The 
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THE FOLLOWING TABLE WILL SHOW THE CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBBTION 
OF COAL PRODUCTION AMONG THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 

Coal Production 

(In Metric Tons 000»s omitted) 


Countries 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Total world production 

1,176,722 

1,029,840 

911,316 

Germany 

142,704 

118,644 

104,736 

Fiance 

53,880 

48,004 

46,272 

India 

23,124 

21,024 

18,972 

Japan 

31,380 

27,984 

28,056 

Netherlands 

12,216 

12,900 

12,756 

Poland 

37,512 

38,268 

28,836 

[Jmted Kingdom 

247,800 

222,984 

212,604 

USSR 

47,052 

53,544 

62,532 


* Provisional 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

953,856 

1,024,036 

1,072,320* 

00 

1,222,708 

109,920 

124,860 

143,016 

158,380 

184,526 

46,872 

47,538 

46,2124 

45,227 

44,321 

18,312 

20,436 

1,130 

20,838 

22,570 

30,048 

35,928 

34,908 

38,064 

24,098 

12,576 

12,336 

11,880 

14,802 

14,321 

27,396 

29,232 

28,740 

29,746 

36,217 

210,300 

224,496 

236,524 

232,141 

245,053 

72,240 

93,504 

103,824 

120,897 

122,530 

(t) Transferred to 

Germany 

since 1935 



other fields are of comparatively recent origin 
Joint stock coal companies have invested more 
than Rs 12 crores in the industry, and there 
IS besides a small knot of coalfields owned by 
the railways foi which details of capital are 
not available Though Raneegunge and Jharia 
tower over all the rest of the coalfields in 
India, the progress made by the latter is by 
no means insignificant It would be well, 
before we proceed to sketch the recent history 
and the present problems of the Indian coal 
trade, to have a snort sketch of the distribution 
of the coalfields and to afford some data for an 
estimate of their value and importance The 
Raneegunge fields cover an area of about 500 
square miles spread over the districts of 
Burdwan, Bankura, Manbhoom and the Santal 
Pargannas The Raneegunge fields are very 
favourably situated for the export trade, the 
freight m their case to Calcutta being very 
much less than from the other fields The 
more important seams are Dishergarh, Pomati, 
and Sanctona, the next class is presented by 
Ghusick, Koithi, Chanch, Salanpur, “A” Samla, 
Kajora and Jambad As the Raneegunge fields 
were opened up as early as 1820, the raising 
costs are distinctly higher 

The Jharia field comprises an area of 150 
square miles It contains 18 seams of coal 
The trade distinguishes 18 classes of its output 
of which the last 9 are considered to be very 
poor Operations were commenced in 1893 
The Bokaro field has an area of 200 square 
miles It IS worked chiefly by the various 
Indian railways and its output in 1930 was 1 6 
million tons The working is easy and cheap 
and the total resources of this field are esti- 
mated to be over 1,000 million tons of coal of 
tirst-rate quality 

The Karanpura field, which falls into 2 divi- 
sions, North Karanpura and South Karanpura 
with areas respectively of 472 square miles and 
72 square miles, contains thousands of million 
tons of coal, though of somewhat poor quality 


This field may pro/e in the future to be more 
profitable as it is having increasing tiansport 
facilities and the actual working may be more 
easy and less costly than fields similarly 
situated 

The Giridih field is conti oiled by the East 
Indian Railway for their own needs It is 
se\en square miles in area and the coal is 
accounted to be of the best quality The coal- 
fields in the Central Provinces have been worked 
only lately 

The Pench Valley and Kanban fields are 
fortunate in having a good transport service 
from the G I P and the B N Rlys In 
common with the Chanda fields they find a ready 
mai ket for loco and mill use The Central 
India fields lie to the East of the Katni-Bilas- 
pui section of the B N Rly and a railway 
line has been pro 3 ected to facilitate the open- 
ing up of large deposits of coal in tbis region 

The Rewa State contains an area which has 
a convenient market near to it in the Lime 
and Cement factories in the Katm district 
Burhar is situated in the same State and has 
an annual output of about a lakh of tons 

Korea which lies m the Native State of the 
same name contains high-class coal and it is 
being developed 

The Talcher field is worked hy the B N and 
M & S M Rlys Its development will grow 
with the new port of Vizagapatam, and the 
future may show it to be advantageously 
situated both m regard to S India as well as 
some of the ports of the South East of India 

The Assam field is practically marked oux 
for the railways of Eastern Bengal, and Assam, 
the steamers navigating the rivers of that area 
and the tea gardens in neighbouring districts 
The product is of high quality and the mines 
are worked by adits driven into the hillside 

OUTPUT & MARKETS 

Independent of the fluctuations in the 
fortunes of coal companies, the output of coal 
in India has gone ahead, as may be seen from 
the following two tables giving the figures of 
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production for the last thirteen years and for 
the last five decades 


Production Year by Yuar 


Year 

(Tn thousands 
of Tons) 

1920-21 

17,962 

1921-22 

19,304 

1922-23 

19,010 

1923-24 

19,657 

1924 25 

21,177 

1925-26 

20,900 

1926-27 

20,999 

1927-28 

22,082 

1928 29 

22,543 

1929-30 

22,375 

1930-31 

22,714 

1931-32 

19,518 

1932-33 

18,064 

1933 34 

18,218 

1934-35 

20,846 

1935-36 

20,875 

19 ^6-37 

20 064 

1937 38 

23,479 

Production 

at the end of each decade 

Tons 

1880 

1,019,793 

1890 

2,168,521 

1900 

6,118,692 

1910 

12,047,416 

1920 

17,962,214 

1930 

23,803 048 

1937 

23,479,000 


The imports and exports of coal into and 
from India are given below 

EXPORTS OF COAL. 


(Quantity in Tons) 



1935-36 

1936-37 1937-38* 

1938-39 

United 




Kingdom 

Ceylon 

132,618 

202,884 364,228 

254,512 

S S 

Hongkong 

16,589 

18,308 43,023 

7,056 

etc 

Other 

41,270 

13,354 

67,861 

countries 

7,548 

28,334 585,294 

989,039 

Total 

198,025 

249,526 1,005,899 1 

317,968 

Coke 

1,799 

1,419 22,675 

23,371 


199,824 

250,945 1,028,574 1,841,339 


IMPORTS OF COAL 


(Quantity in Tons) 

1935-36 1936-37 1937 38^ 1938-39 
United Kingdom 10,291 17,377 31,637 3,439 

Union of South 

Africa 19,203 37,415 28,826 37,487 

Australia 5,287 2,391 2,468 724 

Other Countries 24,656 17,740 19,919 


Total 59,457 74,923 82,850 41,650 

Coke 16,454 17,228 1,069 2,100 


43,750 

’^Excluding Burma 


The channels of consumption for this supply 
of coal are indicated m the following table 
which gives the figures for three years 


(In Thousands of Tons) 



1936 

1935 

1934 

1932 

Railways 

7,482 

7,293 

7,126 

6,683 

Port Trusts 

127 

135 

145 

143 

Bunker Coal 

990 

1,020 

944 

967 

Admiralty and 

Indian Ma- 

rine 

27 

29 

28 

30 

Inland Steam- 

ers 

567 

551 

577 

586 

Jute Mills 

754 

653 

658 

656 

Cotton Mills 

1,697 

1,331 

1,600 

1,547 

Iron and Brass 

Foundries 

5,681 

5,583 

4,657 

4,092 

Tea Gardens 

191 

186 

189 

187 

Consumption in 
collieries and 

wastage 

1,198 

1,220 

1,169 

1,979 

Brick and Tile 

Manufacture 

858 

792 

709 

644 

Paper Mills 

188 

171 

249 

162 

Balance avail- 
able for other 

forms 

2,759 

3,712 

3,788 

1,778 

Total 

22,510 

22,872 

21,799 

19,428 


It will be seen from the above that the 
chief consumers, not to speak of the collieries 
themselves, are, in their order, the Railways 
of India, the Iron and Brass Foundries, Cotton 
mills, Bunker coal, Buck and Tile manufacture 
It IS equally obvious that the fundamental 
condition of the growth of the coal industry, 
a vast and widespiead industrialisation, xs 
lacking And even within the narrow limits 
indicated by the figures cited above, elements 
of unsettlement have been rife especially 
during the last one decade after the War 
The railways, who form the chief consumer 
of Indian coal have acquired and been work- 
ing their own coal mines Objection has been 
taken to this development on the ground that 
as the railways are owned by the State, the 
establishment of railway collieries would mean 
an unjustifiable and unwarranted encroachment 
of the State into the sphere of private industry 
It is of course, contended in reply that as the 
railways are co nmercial enterprises, they 
must have freedom to develop their business 
interests and devise combination of a vertical 
nature, if they deem it profitable to do so 
The railway collieries have been developed in 
the face of natural opposition , but with the 
Government had at one stage shown them- 
selves more sympathetic to the appeals of 
the trade regarding the working of the 
collieries 

THREAT OF ELECTRIFICATION 

Apart from the existence of railway collieries 
there are other factors which affect the welfare 
of the coal industry in India The most 
important of these is the electrification of the 
suburban railways But while this factor may 
create a temporary disturbance to the market 
and some concern to the collieries, it is no 
permanent threat to the coal industry as a 
whole 

The Bombay cotton mill industry is the next 
channel of consumption which offers a 
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frequent threat of silting up In this market, 
too, there appears on a somewhat larger scale 
the danger which was mentioned in regard to 
the railways Mills and factories are worked 
more and more by oil or electricity , and the 
prospects of coal consumption in Bombay must 
be less But it is not, of course, to be expected 
that the change from coal to oil or electricity 
Vvill be sudden or on a large scale And in the 
worst circumstances Bombay must be a market 
which Bengal or other Indian coal can haidly 
aferd to despise 

INDIAN VS SOUTH AFRICAN COAL 

But in Bombay, Indian coal has to meet 
with the powerful competition of South African 
coal In that country the coal trade and the 
Government work in closest co-operation The 
Railways are State-owned , and bounties are 
best given in the shape of railway freights 
which have no relation to the economic rates 
It has become almost the established custom 
m South Africa to have one rate for the 
internal movement of coal, another for coal 
intended to be bunkeied and a third, which 
IS the lowest, for coal exported to foreign 
countries like India, Ceylon, Sumatra, etc In 
consideration of this fact the Indian Coal 
Committee of 1925, recommended an increase 
of 50 per cent in the rebate on railway 
freights for coal for shipment , and the accept- 
ance of this recommendation meant a reduction 
of annas eleven in the cost of transporting coal 
to Bombay and Kaiachi But theie is one 
important circumstance, which it is difficult 
to provide against And it is that coal from 
the United Kingdom or South Africa is cairied 
practically in ballast Steamers expect, and 
do get, valuable cargo from Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi , and while proceeding to pick up 
such cargo they can afford to take cargo at 
rates which by themselves would seem to be 
uneconomic Such advantages are for the 
same reason denied to coal going from 
Calcutta , and in this sense, the export of our 
precious raw materials may be said to inflict 
a double injury 

The other Indian ports ofler no considerable 
demand for Indian coal The industrial needs 
of the interior of the country are being met 
from the coal fields near at hand This 
development has been helped by the fact that 
the growing technique of industry has enabled 
the use of low grade coal where formerly only 
the best coals were suitable And the Govern- 
ment of India increased the freights on coal 
other than those intended for export or 
bunkering by 15 per cent as from January 15, 
1932 The cumiilative effect of all these 
developments was that Bengal coal was cut 
off more and more from the interior and thrown 
on the so-called export markets 

LOSS OF FOREIGN MARKETS 

The foreign markets have for long been the 
weakest spot of the Indian coal trade It is 
here that the trade has suffered the worst 
vicissitudes Though the surplus of production 
over internal consumption is not very high, 
the disposal of this surplus at remunerative 
rates is of vital importance to the whole 
industry Disturbance in the foreign markets 
deepens into depression at home and the export 
trade has, therefore, been the concern of the 
collieries and the Government It is necessary 
in an examination of this subject to realise 


that all the coal passing through the port 
of Calcutta is not intended for the foreign 
markets, a part of it is for bunkering, a part 
foi the Indian ports and only the remainder 
goes to the foreign maikets The exports of 
Indian coal began to be of importance only 
in the five years ending 1900 when they 
aveiaged 30,500 tons annually For the pre- 
War period the peak was reached in 1906 with 
an export of a little over a million tons, and 
foi the decade ending 1915, the annual average 
was slightly about three quarters of a million 
ton It was only two years after the war in 
1917, that exports began to be affected through 
the shortage of shipping which obtained at that 
time throughout the world In 1918, the lowest 
point was leached with 74,000 tons The end 
of the \/ar helped a rapid recovery and 1920 
saw exports mounting up to so high as 1 2 
million tons The rapid expansion of the 
demand for coal after the war involved a 
veiy heavy strain on the railways in the years 
I^I^“20 The coal trade came to monopolise 
the available supply of wagons with the result 
that other commodities and trades were held 
up In July, 1920, the Government of India 
folmwing the example of the United Kingdom 
and South Africa, decided to prohibit the export 
of coal from India except under license with 
efleet from July 24, and from September 1, to 
refuse the preference which had till then been 
accoided by the railways to bunker coal for 
Indian ports It was honed, at the time these 
restrictions were imposed, that the bunker coal 
mtended for the ports of Bombay, Madras and 
Karachi which were then taking an all-rail route 
would be diverted to the port of Calcutta and 
would then re«.ch their destination by coastal 
steamers At a later stage, it was deemed 
advisable to restrict the free export of coal and 
to allow the exports to the former foreign 
markets only on the basis of a rationing 
scheme Within a half year, it was found, on 
account, among others, of a fall in the raisings 
to the extent of 4i million tons, that the 
provisions were not diastic enough From the 
end of January 21, exports to Lahuan and 
Singapore weie altogether prohibited Colombo 
^ diminished supply till the end 
of March and thereafter only to the Ceylon 
Government railways and a few public utilitv 
concerns Even bunkering coal was reduced 
to the mimmum necessary for enabling the 
steamers to reach the next nearest source of 
bunker coal In July 22, all restrictions on the 
export of cargo and bunker coal by sea to ports 
m India were removed The embargo was not 
entirely removed till January 1, 1923 
The inevitable result of this interference with 
the flow of coal to foreign markets was that 
Indian coal was ousted from its place and 
t^hat South Africa which is the chief rival to 
India fully established herself in those markets , 
and it IS easy to understand that once business 
relationships are established it is difficult to 
terminate t^hem in favour of even an old 
customer It has been remarked already in 
an earlier section of this article, that, the 
Governinent and the trade in South Africa work 
m the closest co-operation and that among the 
many measures introduced for strengthening the 
export trade in South African coal was the 
action that had been taken to prevent the 
use of any but the best coal for export and 
bunkering and to ensure the satisfactory condi- 
tion of any coal so used By 1924, the situation 
resulting from the loss of the foreign markets 
tiad become serious 
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TARIFF BOARD ON INDIAN COAD 

The coal trade applied for protection , and 
as the questions involved were deemed to be 
of a highly technical nature, the Government 
decided to appoint the Indian Coal Committee, 
which would go into the question thoroughly 
and submit a report which might possibly be 
regarded as the basis foi the Taiiff Board to 
work on The findings of the Indian Coal 
Committee are naturally various and varied 
Their most impoitant finding was that the 
problems of the Indian coal trade may be 
summed up in two words ^‘quality’’ and ‘^pnce 
In regard to the foimei, they inclined to the 
view that, though the restriction placed on 
exports during the peiiod after the War had 
much to do with the ultimate loss of the 
toreign markets, there have been even from 
earher times a decided dissatisfaction amongst 
the foreign consumers with the quality of the 
Indian coal and that, even if the restrictions 
on exports had not been imposed, India would 
in any case, have been superceded by her rivals 
m Colombo, Singapore and other ports As 
regards price, they went elaborately into the 
factors enteiing into the price of coal at the 
vaiious consuming centres Naturally, these 
factors fell into four divisions (1) cost of 
raising , (2) railway freights , (3) port charges, 
in the case of coal for foreign markets and 
Indian ports and (4) shipping freights The 
Committee after a careful examination found 
that Indian coal, by all thfe accepted criteria 
in this regard, is, if anything, superior to the 
rival product fiom South Africa , and that, if 
greater care were expended in the raising, 
handling and stleetion for foreign markets of 
Indian coal, our products can veiy well stand 
the competition from abroad and slowly find 
it possible to regain the lost markets For 
this purpose, the common methods of pooling 
and grading were suggested in the evidence 
before the Committee and were considered by 
them The Committee decided that no pooling 
was essential for this purpose They accordingly 
recommended the appointment of an Indian 
Coal Grading Board to classify the different 
seams at Indian collieries, to prepare a grading 
list and grant certificates of shipment The 
recommendation was given legislative effect m 
1925 , collieries included in the grading list 
receive a special rebate on railway freight and 
a reduction of port dues and of shipment of 
cargo coal approved by the Grading Board 
With the institution of the Board, foreign 
markets have been enabled to ascertain beyond 
doubt the origin and quality of the coal con- 
signed to them The quality of the coal shipped 
under the supervision of the Board has helped 
Indian coal to regain the footing it had lost 
m the markets of the East owing to the indis- 
criminate shipments of earlier years 

PROBLEMS OF BENGAL COAL 

Apart from these, Bengal coal would seem 
to have problems of its own We have 
already mentioned that there will be an 
mci easing tendency on the part of the 
industrial consumers in the heart and 
farther ends of the country to have their 
needs supplied by the collieries near at hand 
This has been possible as the technique of steam 
raising enables the use of inferior coal in place 
where formerly there was no alternative to 
the use of the best qualities In these circum- 
stances Bengal coal will have to fall back 
entirely on the export markets , and this is 


a prospect which it should not fear, as Bengal 
coal IS of the highest quality and well appie- 
ciated by foreign consumers But the internal 
coal market has been during recent times in 
a state w^hich the producers can by no means 
regard as wholesome Coal prices are deter- 
mined by the rates obtained at the railway 
tendeis , and the fact that the railways them- 
selves are owners and managers of collieries 
tends to undue depression of the market It 
has naturally been the insistent demand of the 
coal trade that the railways should cease to 
work their collieries While this desideiatum 
has not been fully secured the coal owneis of 
all sections ailempted for their part to i educe 
undue competition amongst the producers 

RESTRICTION OF COAL OUTPUT 

The year 1932-33 saw a worsening of all 
the adverse features of the coal Iradr refeired 
to earlier, and the primary cause of the 
increase of aU these handicaps was the imposi- 
tion of a surcharge of 15 per cent on rail 
freight on coal The effect of this, it has been 
contended, is to gi\e an unfair advantage to 
the coalfields of the Cential Provinces, as, with 
a 15 per cent surcharge, the basic rate in 
respect of the coals of these two areas is in 
favour of the C P coal The piactical effect 
of the surcharge was to make Bengal coal con- 
siderably dearer to Western and Southern India 
and to other places away from the coalfields in 
Bengal and Bihar and Oiissa 

As a lesult of the various representations 
made by the coal trade of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa, the Government agreed to do some- 
thing and raised the rates for the transport 
of coal from the collieries in the Central 
Provinces as from the 1st of April, 1934 It 
was announced m Jan 1935 that as from the 
1st of April the surcharge on the railway freight 
would be reduced by a cut in the basic rate 
from 15 per cent to 12^ per cent and by the 
imposition of Re 1 per ton, irrespective of 
distance 

The comparative prices of 1935-36, 1936-37 
and 1934-35 are given below 

1934-35 1935-36 1986-37 

Rs A Rs A Rs A Rs A 
Bishergarh 4 0 3 0 3 0 

Poniati 3 9 2 12 2 14 

Super Jharia 4 0 3 3 3 8 

Selected Jharia 3 8 to 3 12 2 12 2 14 

The difi&culties of the Coal industry of Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa have mounted up, like 
Pell on upon Ossa and, as a result, have succeed- 
ed m making the industry one of the most 
disorganised m India The unhealtliy competi- 
tion amongst the coal owners themselves has 
also contributed m no small measure to the 
rum that is almost staring them in their face 
After protracted and delicate negotiations the 
three bodies interested m the coal trade of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa t e the Indian 
Mining Association, the Indian Mining Federa- 
tion and the Colliery Owner<^ Association agreed 
upon the essential principles of a scheme of 
restriction with differences of opinion restricted 
to certain details such as the constitution of 
the Board of control The scheme was sub- 
mitted to the Government of India in December, 
1933 

It is useful to give here its main outlines 
The Restriction scheme shall be in force for a 
period of three years in the first instancei 
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restriction being effected by control of wagon 
supply The operation of the Scheme shall be 
restiicted to Collieries in British India, in 
Bengal, Bihar and Oiissa and the Central 
Provinces The Standard Tonnage of all 
collieries shall be the average annual output of 
the years 19 B 0 - 31'-32 The lowest quota shall be 
75 % of the Standard Tonnage but the Committee 
shall have power to vary the quota from time 
to time as they consider necessary Collieries 
in Central Provinces (British India) shall be 
allotted a quota equal to 100% of their standard 
tonnage Sanction shall be sought from 
Government to amend the Coal Grading Board 
Act 1925 to allow of all expenses in connection 
with the working of the Restriction Scheme to 
be met fiom funds at the dsiposal of the Indian 
Coal Grading Board The Committee shall deal 
with all matters arising out of the Restriction 
Scheme and their decisions shall be final and 
binding 

1935-36 must be pronounced altogether event 
less yeai in the history of the coal industry For 
by the beginning of April, 1935, the Government 
had had its final say on the question of restric- 
tion of output and the industry was left to face 
the seventies of cutthroat competition There 
was howevei, one relief m the shape of the re- 
duction of the basic rate on the surcharges of 
railway freights to which a reference has already 
been made This was sufficient for a time to 
hearten the collieries, and later when there came 
about a slight improvement In prices it was 
possible to feel that the year had not turned 
out as bad as it was once feared Towards the 
end of the year, the attention of the trade was 
diverted to the question of regaining the export 
markets which had been lost during the years 
following the War The Associated Chambers 
of Commerce passed a resolution at their annual 
meeting that the Government should consider 
the advisability of reducing the freight on coal 
with a view to enable the Indian industry to 
compete on equal terms with South African coal 
in certain markets like Ceylon and Sumatra and 
the neighbouring ports for bunker coal 

Mention may, perhaps, be made here of the 
disasters which occurred m the Jhaiia coalfields 
early m 1936 The fires raged so long and the 
casualties were so heavy, that public interest in 
mining regulations was revived and the Govern- 
ment of India have taken action by formulating 
new regulations which attempt to provide as far 
as may be possible for better mining methods and 
for prompt provision of relief in case of disaster 

If the pieceding year, apart from the accidents 
m the mines was devoid of interest, 1936-37 
provided plenty of features The outstanding 
event in some sense was the Poidih disaster in 
the Jhana field The gravity of the disaster 
forced the question of proper safety methods to 
the forefront, while the warning of Sir Lewis 
Fermor about the prospect of a shortage of good 
coking coal lent urgency to the problem of coal 
conservation to which we adverted last year 
The Industries and Labour Department besides 
issuing instructions for the adoption of safety 
methods, and the stoppage of female labour as 
from June, 1937 by amending the Mines Act 
suggested the adoption of sand-stowmg during 
extraction as advocated by an expert member 
of the first Coal Committee The practicability 
of the more economical and safer extraction of 
coal by the adoption of sand-stowing and similar 
methods was the subject of reference to a small 
expert committee appointed by the middle of the 

33 


year The Chairman, Mr L B Burrows was 
assisted by a member of the Geological Survey, 
an officer of the Mines Department and a Mine 
Manager The coal industry however, did not 
take the committee seriously and declined to 
tender evidence The three organisations repre- 
senting the industry held th view that the terms 
of reference were too wide and vague and that 
other measures besides the adoption of safe 
methods were necessary to assist the industry 
Further the advance in internal consumption 
and the improvement in prices in the latter half 
of the year had the effect of reviving self- 
confidence, and there was also a feeling that the 
committee's findings would not redound to the 
credit of the industry, while the reforms ad 
vocated for more efficient and economical mining 
involved an increase in working costs, which 
would hardly be to the liking costs, which would 
haidly be to the liking of mmmg interests 
The leport derives interest from the suggestion 
of a cess to provide lor the expense involved 
in the general adoption of sand-stowmg The 
cess was to be levied and administered by 
an independent statutory board to be clothed 
with powers of general supervision over the 
industry 

A minority of the Committee went further and 
recommended nationalisation of the mines, provi- 
sion for compensating owners being made by 
Government Public interest in the Committee's 
report was considerable and the admitted neces- 
sity for avoiding the disasters (more numerous 
in 1936) and also for conserving the fuel resources 
of the country led to a general approval of the 
recommendations of the committee The com- 
mittee's view that the average of waste was 
about 50 per cent , of which the greater part 
could be avoided by sand-stowmg, receives 
added emphasis from the finding that the life 
of the reserves of good quality coal in 122 years 
the life of coking coal of quality is 62 years 
In the Jhana field, the life of the reserve is 
placed at 81 years and of coking coal 57 years 
The measures of conservation are advocated on 
grounds of public policy, apart from the interests 

the iron and steel industry to which coal is 
a vital factor 

The Indian Mining Association challenged the 
findings of the Committee and its criticisms of 
the methods of extraction The recommenda- 
tions were viewed as impracticable and Indian 
colliery owners too endorsed the view that the 
additional cost was beyond th capacity of the 
industry in the existing circumstances Legisla- 
tion on the lines of the report will probably be 
resisted, but public opinion in the country will 
back up Government's efforts to reduce waste 
and make mining methods safer The Adjai dis- 
aster early in 1937 showed that subterranean fires 
were uncontrolled and the provision of rescue 
facilities inadequate 

The industry's economic position underwent a 
definite change for the better during I 93 b “37 
Though the export trade, except to Ceylon, con- 
tinued to shrink, interna Iconsumption was on 
the upgrade and the industrial developments m 
progress led to enlarged use of coal The price 
of coal improved in sympathy and after the 
beginning of the current year there was a sharp 
reduotaon in stocks which stimulated prices 
During 1937-38, the coal mining industry, 
if it has not made striking progress, has 
maintained its position The Ceylon Eaih 
way contract recovered in 1936, was again 
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awarded to the Indian coal trade, and the 
railways' coal purchases, to 3 udge from the 
tender results in December, were fairly 
satisfactory Demand remained satisfac- 
tory throughout the year, and shortly after 
the stoppage of female labour underground, 
there was a shortage of supplies reflected 
in a prompt rise m prices Up to the end 
of December the supply position was domi- 
nated by the shortage of wagons and the 
coal market experienced something like a 
mild boom The labour supply in the 
mines was affected by the movement to the 
villages after the monsoon and the termina- 
tion of female labour Colliery interests 
ascribed the rise in pnces to the advance in 
wages demanded by male labour and their 
own increased charges Small changes 
were made in the mining regulations in 
order to make extraction safer, and until 
the time of the disaster in the Singareni 
coUienes, there occurred no major accident 

1938-39 

The amendments to the Indian Mines 
Act and the Passage of the Sandstowing 
Bill by the Central Legislature are 
obviously major events for the coal 
industry The adveise trend in coal 
prices from the beginning of 1939 shows 
that the stability of the mdustry is not 
above question, and only the urgency of 
reforms in extraction methods compelled 
government to go ahead with its pro- 
gramme The -Statutory Board with an 
official chairman is to work at Calcutta, 
and arrangements have been made for the 
collection of the cess from the industry 
Opposition to the proposals appeared to 
have died down, and the improvement m 
the labour situation must have induced 
coal mining industry to accept the case for 
safer albeit more expensive minuig 
Until the middle of 1939, the export trade 
was in an improved state, and the Sino- 
Japanese war brought about an increase in 
the volume of exports to the Par East 
Total production in India recorded a fur- 
ther rise fiom 23 47 million tons to 24 81 
million tons during 1938-39 To judge from 
the output flguies the coal mdustry must 
have had a good year, but few of the coal 
companies can repoit an increase m profits 
The active demand for first class coal was 
advantageous to only a few companies, 
but the increased consumption in most 
industries was decidedly advantageous 
The withdrawl by the South African 
Government of the ban on exports of coal 
did not mtrfere with India’s exports 
which attained the peak for 10 years 


during October 1938 Total exports also 
advanced from 1 02 million tons in 1938-39 
while imports declined m a marked degree 
as soon as Indian prices moved down- 
wards Imports were the lowest on record 
since 1929 and this may explain how the 
increase in output was absorbed The in- 
creased consumption in mdustries did not 
alter the key position the railways still 
retain, and the December tenders weie 
(disappointing than otherwise Record 
production and record exports did not oi 
could not prevent the slipback m prices — 
the Calcutta index for Jhana No I having 
fallen from 86 to 77 between May 1938 
and May 1939 while the index for the 
superior Desherghur has fallen from 72 to 
57 in the same period 

The advent of prohibition m the Jhana 
field, the subsidence of labour trafiic and 
the decrease in accidents are noteworthy 
features to which a referecne is necessary 
in this note No precise estimate can be 
made of total consumption but an increase 
m the output of the iron and steel, cement 
and the paper industries goes to show that 
the reduction m jute mill consumption 
should have made little impression The 
inci eased use of coal for generation electri- 
city shows that coal in most provinces wall 
long be both the primary and the second- 
ary source of power The striking 
absence of fluctuations in prices after the 
decline in Octobei may be an indication of 
stability in the coal industry with profits 
necessarily tending to be lower The 
outlook is affected, to some extent, by 
the coming into force of the Sandstowang 
Act The lack of public interest in coal 
shares until a revival was produced in May 
1939 by reports of an active export in 
wdiich companies with Class I coal to sell 
would come off well may be referred to 
here The prospects for the industry are 
not what they were in 1937 and the pos- 
sibility of an increase m w^ages at the 
direction of the Bihar Labour Enquiry 
Committee cannot be ruled out Thei e 
is also a disquieting increase in imports 
since February, but this may not be so 
vital as the retention of the export trade 
The tension in Indi-Ceylonese lelations 
does not augur well for the coal export 
trade m geneial, and the expeiience of 
1939-40 may not be so good as that of 
1938-39 The persistence of international 
uncertainties is haidly a helpful factor at 
present, and the mixed showang made by 
coal mining companies during the year 
suggests thiat the position is none too 
secure 
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THE INDIAN JUTE MILL INDUSTRY 


MAINLY HISTORICAL 

Though historical records of a comparatively 
distant past contain many references to fibres 
which were closely related to, if not identical 
with, jute, it was not till the middle of the 
last century that jute and jute manufacture 
attained a definite importance in world trade 
and commerce Obviously, a variety of fibres 
were known to the ancients and were in active 
use , and it would be difficult to determine 
their identity among those that we know to- 
day But it IS certain that about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the word pat, which 
IS so commonly heard in the bazars of Calcutta, 
had come to denote definitely the botanical 
species known as Corchorus capsulans and 
Corchorus Ohtonus The word jute, however, 
seems to have been used for the first time in 
official records by Dr Roxburgh, the Founder 
and Director of the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, 
who was also the first to see its possibilities 
as an article of export, m a letter to the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, which 
he sent along with a bale of the fibre in 1805 
More followed , and by 1820 jute was being 
spun for use in carpets at Abingdon in Oxford- 
shire But old prejudices die hard , and in the 
Lght of the subsequent progress of jute it should 
seem strange that it was a standard condition 
of business in the flax trade in those times 
that goods for delivery should be ‘‘warranted 
free fiom India jute ** 

FIRST EXPORTS OF JUTE 

It is natural that jute should attempt its 
first entry abroad in places carrying on the 
spinning and weaving of flax and hemp 
Dundee had, therefore, a consignment of jute 
in 1822 , but the spinmng of this fibre was 
found to be far from easy , and it took some 
years before Dundee found how to use them 
for doormats Progress, however, though 
slow, was steady By 1828, raw jute came to 
have a separate heading in the Calcutta 
customs records , and the shipments in that 
year amounted to 364 cwts Then whale oil 
was found to have the property of softening 
the fibie and making it more easy to spin , 
and with the spread of this device, the demand 
for the fibre increased Exports swelled to 
11,800 cwts within a period of less than five 
years and the price had doubled itself by 1837 
Coflee came to be transported from the Dutch 
East Indies in jute bags , and with a foreign 
Government enlisted as a large-scale consumer, 
the jute industry was firmly established 

END OF HANDLOOM INDUSTRY 

The development of mechanical production 
xn Dundee had its natural effect on conditions 
m Bengal The handloom industry had shown 


a surpassing \ilality and up to the middle of 
the last century Indians expoits of jute manu- 
factures were more m value and volume than 
the exports of the raw material But later on 
with a rapidly increasing demand for jute from 
abroad, it became more profitable for the 
agriculturist to concentrate on the cultivation 
of jute than to continue a competition in which 
the odds were against him. 

The normal progress of the jute industiy 
was given a sudden stimulus by the 
Crimean War which shut out Russia’s flax 
and hemp from the world markets In the 
same way, the American Civil War depiived 
the manufacturers of cheap cotton bags of their 
raw material In both these cases jute was the 
most obvious substitute , and it made the most 
of these opportunities Its place in world trade 
was assured And from this time exports 
showed a steady and rapid rise The peak 
year was 1908-09, when 897,000 tons were 
exported, with 1927-28 as a close second with 
exports of 892,000 tons 

EXPANSION OF JUTE MILLS 

The establishment of mills in India for the 
manufacture of jute with European machinery 
did not begin till after the middle of the 
nineteenth century The first jute millowner 
is reported to be one Mr George Auckland His 
original intention was to push rhea ahead of 
flax and hemp and visited Dundee with this 
purpose in view But with commendable 
quickness he appreciated the more useful 
qualities of jute , and in 1855 he erected the 
first jute spinning mill at Rishra near Seram- 
pore on land which was afterwards the site of 
the Wellington Jute Mill Two years later the 
first weaving factory was elected at Barnagore 
With such a conclusive demonstration of the 
profitableness of jute spinmng and jute weav- 
ing and with the trade showing such remarkable 
capacity for expansion, other factories followed 
m rapid succession 

The first power loom was erected by the 
Borneo Company, of which Messrs George 
Henderson & Co were the agents Its com- 
bination of spinmng and weaving proved to be 
a very decisive factor in its success , and within 
a few years the equipment and output of the 
Company were doubled It was followed in 1862 
by the Gourepore and the Serajgunge Mills 
The India Mills came in 1866 , and the result 
was an increase in loomage m the short 
period between 1869 and 1873 from 950 to 1,250 
In 1872-73 Budge Budge, Fort Gloster and 
Seebpore (later changed to Fort William) were 
registered m Calcutta and Samnugger and 
Champdany m Scotland Before two years were 
over. Oriental (now Union North), Howiah, 
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siatic (now known as Soorah), Clive, Bengal 
low Belliagkatta), New Central (formerlv 
ustomjee), Hastings and Ganges followed 
uch rapid inrusk of new mills took up the 
)tal loomage to 3,500 and apparently caused 
stare of temporary disequilibrium in the trade 
►nly Kamarhatty ventured into the field in 
W77 And it was not till 1882 when the mills 
ad over 5,000 looms that the next bout of 
ew ventures started, lasting for about three 
ears At the end of this the loomage had 
acreased to 6,700, of which 4,900 were sacking 
nd the rest hessian 

Again production outstripped demand , and 
he obvious need for restriction of output 
uggested the equally obvious expedient of form- 
ng the Indian Jute Mills’ Association Its 
unction has been mainly to bring the producing 
mits together for purposes of regulating the 
mtput as and when necessaiy No new mills 
vere built in the decade ending 1895 But it is 
I feature of the jute trade that existing mills 
lad been regularly increasing their loomage and 
>y 1895 the loomage had increased to 9,701, of 
which. 3,117 were sacking The next quin- 
quennium saw the advent of Gondalpara, 
Khardah, Alliance, Anglo-India, Standard, 
SFational, Delta, Kinnison and the present 
Lansdowne The opening years of this century 
were not marked by any new dotations, but 
between 1905 and 1910 Dalhousie, Alexandra, 
Auckland and Northbrook Mills were started , 
and the loomage went up to 31,755 as against 
15,213 ten years earlier Albion, Angus and 
the Empire came into the field in time to reap 
the profits of the War period And during the 
War, Caledonian, Lothian, Orient, Waverly, 
Craig and Bally were added and after the War, 
N’uddea and Megna, Cheviot, Benjamin (now 
Presidency) Birla and Hukumchand were the 
first Indian mills , and later followed the 
Adamjee, the Premchand Mills, Hanuman, 
Agarpara and Mafatlal Gangalbhai Mills In 
1921, Ludlow and the American Manufacturing 
Co were added to the one American-owned mill, 
namely, the Angus 

The tables appealing in this volume, giving 
all the relevant statistics of acreage and crop 
mills’ consumption and exports of raw jute and 
exports of jute goods will afiord a more com- 
plete and more accurate story of the develop- 
ment and expansion of the jute mill industry 
It should suffice here in this descriptive note to 
point out that, if we put out of mind the years 
1930-34 which form the period of the depression, 
the history of the jute mill industry during the 
War and post-War period is one of unbroken 
progress The area under jute increased from 
31 69 lakhs acres in 1913-14 to 34 85 lakhs in 
1929-30 Production expanded from 87 59 lakhs 
of bales m the pre-War year to 121 87 lakhs 
in 1926-27 The Indian mill consumption pro- 
gressed with but few setbacks from 43 74 lakhs 
of bales to 62 46 lakhs in 1929-30 The export 
of jute and jute manufactures in 1925-26 
amounted to Rs 96 79 crores out of a total of 
Rs 374 84 crores, from which there was a 
natural reaction But so late as 1928-29 the 
figure stood at Rs 89 25 crores Prom that 
peak, it has come down to about Rs 33 crores 
for reasons which will be entered into in a later 
section of this article, but there can be no 
doubt about the vitality of this industry or its 
capacity to stand competition from rival goods 


THE CULTIVATION AND MARKETING 
OF JUTE 

Bengal holds a virtual monopoly of the pro- 
duction of raw jute The two varieties of jute 
mentioned in the previous section are grown 
exclusively in the deltaic region common to the 
mighty river systems of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra Thus the crop is confined to 
Bengal, Assam and Bihar and Orissa, as also 
the Native State of Cooch Behar Madras and 
Bombay possess little fragments of land suitable 
for cultivation of a fibre most akin to jute , 
and one or two mills are in existence there 
which utilise the product in manufacture The 
normal area under jute is about 30 lakhs acres 
and three millions may be said to depend on 
its cultivation for their living 

Jute IS most luxuriant in a loamy soil The 
inundation of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
leave rich deposits of alluvial soil , and the 
cultivator is, therefore, spared the expense and 
trouble of providing manure Once planted, the 
crop requires little attention for a long time 
The finishing stages, howevei, entail hard and 
very irksome labour For to separate the fibre 
from the wood, the crop has to be steeped 
in water for two or three weeks Retting, as 
this process is called, requires the cultivator 
to stand in water for long hours The fibre is 
separated by heating the stems with wood 
Then it is washed and dried and made ready 
for disposal 

The marketing of jute, so far as the cultivator 
IS concerned, is not different in essentials from 
the marketing of other agiicultuial produce in 
India, though it must be remembered that jule 
is what is called a money crop for which the 
individual cultivator has little or no need 
Moreover, the bulk of the demand comes fiom 
the indigenous mills, who have a strong and 
powerful organisation and for whom the buying 
of jute at the best prices is not a seasonal or 
an intermittent operation The organisation of 
the mill and other interests has wide ramifica- 
tions in the jute areas The cultivator is, as 
a rule, in debt and the creditor has de facto 
the first claim on the produce It may reason- 
ably be suggested that jute passes from the 
cultivators through the hands of those who 
represent a blend of the moneylender and the 
agent acting on behalf of the urban interests 
A multiplicity of middlemen is detectable here 
The cultivator sells his jute through a faria 
to the hepaii, a small dealer who acts on behalf 
of his principal, the aratdar or mahajan The 
maha'jan sells to the agent of a mill , or there 
IS one more link in the chain, the broker or 
baler butting in between the mill and the 
mahajan Then the jute finds its way to 
Calcutta or Chittagong by rail, river or road 
to be consumed by the mills or exported abroad 

The place of the 'Tutures” market in the 
organisation of the jute trade calls for special 
mention Jute offeis peculiar attractions to the 
speculator Unlike cotton, for instance, which 
IS grown m many parts of the world, jute is 
grown only m and about Bengal Demand for 
the commodity is steady But at the same 
time, uncertainties in legard to weather, 
conditions of the crop and extent of demand 
at any given time for jute products lender it 
extiemely fitted for speculative operations 
There is more than one organisation in Calcutta 
which affords facilities for such opeiations But 
the most important body is the East India 
Jute Association which has been foimed mainly 
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on the lines of the East India Cotton Association 
and it aims at discharging the same functions 
to the jute trade as the latter renders to the 
cotton trade in the Western Presidency The 
rules of the Association are so framed as to 
keep the business of its members as far 
removed from wager and gamble as possible 
But the best futures markets of the woild have 
not invented any infallible means of preserving 
the strictly hona fide character of the business , 
and in the case of the E I Jute Association 
also criticisms of an adverse kind have often 
appeared in the Press It must be admitted, 
however, that the Association has succeeded in 
ensuiing more of free play for the forces of 
supply and demand 

PROBLEM OF RESTRICTION 

As indicated already in the earlier sections of 
this article, the years of the economic depression 
had been a trying time for the jute mill industry 
and those who are connected with it Our 
exports of jute and jute manufactures fell 
m volume and value The acreage and pro- 
duction of raw jute were practically halved as 
compared with two years before Prices were 
every day digging new record levels And the 
jute mills were obliged to devise new schemes 
of restriction in a vain endeavour to keep pace 
with the fall m demand The world economic 
depiession has undoubtedly, a large place in 
the troubles of the jute industry The move- 
ment of the chief agricultural crops like cotton, 
wheat, coffee, etc , has been restricted by the 
state of the consuming markets and this brings 
about a seiious decline m the foreign consuming 
demand for jute While this factor may be 
properly appraised without any attempt to 
undeiiate its importance, it must not be for- 
gotten that the position of jute in Bengal 
enables the mills to acquire a certain degree 
of immunity from world causes of an adverse 
kind Possessed of a complete monopoly of the 
raw material and a virtual monopoly of the 
lines of jute manufactures in which the Calcutta 
mills are engaged, it should always be possible 
by the regulation of output to save the industry 
fiom severe losses or an altogether sterile work- 
ing Even in the eaily stages of the history of 
the jute industry temporary disequilibrium 
between supply and demand was not unknown 
In fact, the Jute Mills’ Association was first 
formed to combat such a danger 

The history of the jute industry during the 
last few years is largely the history of more 
or less restriction of output We have referred 
to the vast expansion in the jute industry 
during the War period and the years imme- 
diately succeeding it This expansion was due 
to the fact that the new entrants into the field 
did not see the place of the War in the economic 
demand for jute products during that period 
When this was more clearly borne m on the 
jute mills they agreed to a scheme of restriction 
of output which lasted till June 30, 1929 The 
members of the Indian Jute Mills’ Association 
had probably a variety of motives in abandon- 
ing restriction m that year There was, first 
of all, the feeling that demand had expanded 
considerably since the agreement amongst the 
jute mills was first concluded The clearest 
pi oof of this was to be found in the fact that 
the jute mills in Dundee and on the Continent 
of Europe had been increasing their loomage 
and other consumption of raw jute Even at 
home new mills were being established , and 


the obvious result of the continuance of restric- 
tion was that other producing units were reap- 
ing the benefits of prices which were maintained 
at that level only by the action of the Associa- 
tion In these circumstances, the abandonment 
of restriction was an act of hare commonsense 

But reference must also be made heie to 
the feeling m certain circles that the motive 
of the jute mills at that time was to hit the 
Indian mills which had just ventured into a 
field, till then practically an exclusive preserve 
of the European mills Though it is not for 
anyone, except those in charge of the mills to 
deny such allegations, yet it must be remem- 
bered that this contention has value and rele- 
vance only in a controversy in which the mam 
issue is whether the Indian mills harmed in 
that way should avail of the earliest oppor- 
tunity to return tit for tat Be that as it 
may, after a somewhat prolonged consideration, 
the jute mills decided in November, 1928, to 
increase the working hours from 54 to 60 hours 
per week But the new arrangement was to 
begin from Tuly 1, following The change was 
not very old before it became apparent that 
it could not be persisted in except at the peril 
of the industry itself The demand for shoit 
hours was widely made The mills took time 
to recognise the position And even after the 
recognition came it was not easy to come to 
an agreement as to the remedies Finally it 
was decided to revert to 54 hours The 
inadequacy of this measure suggested the 
closure of the mills for three weeks in the latter 
half of 1930, the exact time to be determined 
by each mill and, of course, day notified to +he 
Association It is curious how the need for 
restriction grew with every new measure 
designed towards that end The restriction of 
working hours to 54 led to the closure of 
the mills three weeks And the closure of the 
mills after it ceased, was followed by a further 
restriction of working to 40 hours per week 
Then it was decided to seal up 15 per cent of 
the looms of every member of the Indian Jute 
Mills’ Association The remaining 85 per cent 
of the looms running 40 hours per week is 
equivalent to the full complement of looms 
working 34 hours per week, a reduction of 43 
per cent 

It may be thought that so drastic a restric- 
tion of working cannot fail to produce better 
conditions But difficulties arose at this stage 
which, but for there being a late and un- 
expected development, are the same as those 
on which all schemes of restiiction have 
foundered The very severity of the restriction 
was an inducement for those who were outside 
its scope to increase their production The non- 
member mills which owned about 5 per cent 
of the total loomage of the industry increased 
their equipment and working hours Their 
overhead costs were lower and their margin 
of profits increased The sight of this deve- 
lopment tempted even members of the 
Association to desert its ranks And so a posi- 
tion was reached in which the output of the 
non-restrictionists amounted to as much as 14 
or 16 per cent of the total production 

These developments brought matters to a 
head While the need for restriction was 
becoming more and more urgent, the Associa- 
tion mills exhibited a decided reluctance to 
impose any more restrictions on themselves 
unless they had the whole industry with them 
This was interpreted, and rightly, by the non- 
Association mills as a bid for their support 
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And attempts were made to raise the bid 
Protracted negotiations and increasingly stiffen- 
ed attitudes were the result The markets all 
the time were going from bad to worse , and 
interest in the question spread to the general 
public as the rum of the jute industry spelt 
the rum of the whole province and even intei- 
ests far transcending the province A vigorous 
agitation was in progress to induce the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to interfere in the public interest 
in the negotiations between the two sections 
and either bring about a settlement or impose 
one by legislative enactment His Excellency 
the Governor took a keen personal interest in 
the negotiations, more so, as he was opposed 
on principle to the interference of the State in 
the affairs of an industry But the final out- 
come was not exactly a compromise, as may 
be seen from the points which were agreed on 
m the second conference of jute interests which 
was held at the Government House under the 
presidency of Sir John Anderson himself 

The mam points settled were 

(1) That the deposit money which the 
Adamjee mills forfeited on account of its 
secession from the Association should be 
refunded 

(2) That the Association mills should work 
40 hours a week, while the non-Association 
mills should be free to work 54 hours a week 

(3) That the latter should be allowed to 
work their full complement of looms while 
the former are to have 15 per cent of their 
looms sealed up 

The restiiction agi cement between the Asso- 
ciation and the non-Assoeiation Mills brought 
about through the intervention of His Excel- 
lency SxT John Anderson worked smoothly 
through the year, so far as the relations 
between the two groups of mills are concerned 
but by the end of 1933-34 it was clear that the 
restriction scheme called for a revision For 
the foreign competitors of the Indian Mills 
were able to increase their share of the market 
and this was seen in the steadily increasing 
exports of raw jute from this country The 
foreign mills had the advantage of working to 
full capacity and of under-quoting the Calcutta 
mills because of the low overhead charges Just 
as in previous years the benefits of the restric- 
tion of production by the Indian Jute Mills 
Association went largely to the non-Association 
Mills, in the year 1933-34 the benefits of restric- 
tion in the Indian mills went to the non-Indian 
Mills Though it IS generally believed that 
there has been no expansion of productive 
equipment m foreign countries, it must be 
admitted that it is absurd to continue a restric- 
tion scheme which undermines their competi- 
tive capacity by higher costs of production 
The Indian mills fought shy of revising the 
restriction agreement , for it is quite conceiv- 
able that increase of working in India might 
involve all producers alike m a common rum 
But the rate at which the exports of raw jute 
increased left no room for doubt that, unless 
the Indian jute mills make their competitive 
power felt abroad, the foreign mills would go 
on increasing their output 

I^ext to the cement industry, jxite 
IS the best organised industry m 
India and its position is well-founded 
The conservative policy and the careful 
building up of the jute companies by the 


Clive Street businessmen has brought tne 
industry to its position of pre-eminence at 
the present day Its magnitude will be 
well understood vhen one is told that more 
than Rs 18 cioies is invested in the 
industry The confidence of the public 
therein is brought out by the fact that the 
market value of the jute mill shares is 
nearly Rs 35 crores or nearly twice the 
amount of all the capital paid up 
(ordinary, piefeience and debentuies) It 
IS a matter of national pride to note that 
50 to 60 per cent of the capital is Indian 
owned 

An agreement was anived at between 
the mills in the membership of the Indian 
Jute Mills xAssociation , and from March, 
1933 the Association mills began to w^oik 
40 hours per week with 15 per cent of the 
total looms sealed up Production was 
ctii tailed and prices seemed to improve 
By the end of 1934, it was found that 
exports of jute manufactures were falling 
and that other coniitries wei e taking 
advantage of the higher prices Substi- 
tutes for jute were responsible fox some 
diversion of demand In consideration ot 
these, per cent of the sealed looms were 
re'^eased m November, 1934 It was 
decided that the sealed looms should be 
giadually leleased for working The 
position at the end of 1934 was good, and 
everybody was looking forw^ard to a good 
year m 1935 

The year 1935 opened without any 
forebodings Prices were ruling steady 
and consumption was good Mills were 
making good piofits Another per 

cent of the sealed looms weie released for 
woikmg in May, 1935, and yet another 2i 
per cent in August, 1 935 Everybody 
was confident that the year would prove 
to be a very good one for the industry , 
but events took an unexpected turn in 
September The non- Association mills, 
which were in agreement with the Associa- 
tion, made a grievance of the fact that the 
Association was not taking action against 
the outside mills, which were working 
without any restriction and were constant- 
ly adding to their productive capacity 
The Agarpara, a non-Association mill 
within the agreement, gave notice to the 
Indian Jute Mills Association of its inten- 
tion to terminate the working agreement. 
The Association was not hopeful of com- 
promise ; and at a General Meeting a 
resolution was passed to terminate the 
agreement as from March, 1936, by 
giving the requisite notice of six 
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months Panicky conditions followed and 
prices of jute shares fell considerably 
People feared that the crisis in the indus- 
try would result in gross over-pioduction 
and serious reduction in the profits of 
companies 

The collapse ot the agreement between 
the Association Mills and the outside mills 
was followed by prolonged and mfructuous 
negotiations From April, 1936, the Asso- 
ciation mills, who were free to work at 54 
hours per week after swing 6 months' notice, 
increased their working hours, and during 
the first quarter of 1936-37, the average 
working time in Association Mills was 46I 
hours per week The jute industry's posi- 
tion itself was more uncertain in view of the 
definite refusal of the Government of India 
to enact legislation to give effect to the 
ocheme for restricting hours and output 
Mr Clow's letter explaining the policy of 
Government held out no promise of inter- 
vention even if gross overproduction resulted 
The Association mills after April decided 
that one way of preventing new nulls from 
being set up was to raise their own output 
and compete effectively, even if stocks grew 
heavy and prices declined From July, the 
mills started to work 50 hours per week and 
m August, all the mills worked the full 
week of 54 hours But the old condition 
regarding the extension of productive 
machinery held good and it was with a view 
to escape its restrictive influence that two 
mills decided to resign from the Association 
The resignation was withdrawn when the 
Association itself withdrew its restrictions on 
hours and machinery The relaxation of the 
rules IS inevitably reflected in the output 
figures Stocks at the end of the year were 
9 51 crores of yards compared with 6 01 
crores of yards at the end of January, 1936 
The average production in the months since 
April was 16 35 crores yards per month as 
against an average of 12 03 crores yards m 
the first three months of 1936 Production 
of sacking was on an average ii 6 crores 
yards per month compared with an average 
of 9 6 crores yaids during the first quarter 
of the year and stocks too were higher at 
9 88 crores yards against 8 21 crores at the 
end of 1936 

1938-39 

The Bengal Government's oidinance m 
September, the acceptance of the restric- 
tion agreement by all the outside mills 
save one, the almost complete control ob- 
tained by the J M A over the industry are 
features that distinguish 1938-39 from the 
preceding year The agreement of Feb- 
ruary, complete and satisfactory, was 


followed by a feeling of optimism that 
the industry had turned the cornei , the 
feeling of confidence was stimulated by 
the oiders for 200 million sandbags given 
by the War Ofiice, and reinforced by an 
expectation that repeat orders would 
come Between the end of September 
1938 and the end of Febiuary, 1939 the 
fute mill industry was dependent mainly 
on hopes of negotiating a watertight ag- 
reement to curtail output The latter 
became a pressing issue month after 
month, and market reports indicated that 
the statistical position of jute manufac- 
tures continued to deteriorate In the 
summer, the recrudescence of labour 
trouble and hopes of anothei big export 
ordei raised hessian prices, while jute 
prices shortly aflerv/ards went up on 
drought fears 

The subsequent leaction and the 
measures adopted by the Bengal govern- 
ment in August to deal Vv^ith it may be 
touched only upon broadly The duty 
of giving the cultivator an adequate re- 
turn for his labour has been accepted by 
the Jute Mills Association's President at 
the extraordinary meeting when the 
voluntary restriction agreement that was 
to leplace the w^orking hours oidinance was 
announced The acceptance of a duty to 
control the industry arises from the special 
position jute and 3Ute goods hold in the 
export trade of India and the more im- 
portant position they hold in the economic 
life of Bengal at present The disappiont- 
ing trend of consumption is borne out m 
the monthly stocks figures Though due 
allowance must be mode for the grouping 
of outside mills in the figures the un- 
favouiable tiend since March 1939 is a 
reflection of the falling off noticed undei 
exports, the total fallmg from 1 02 million 
tons in 1937-38 to 95 million tons in 1938- 
39 The steady use undei both hessian 
and sacking stocks held by the Indian 
jute industry compelled the Jute Mills 
Association to reduce output by 20 per 
cent under hessian and 7i per cent undei 
sacking as from August 1st this year by 
sealing up a small part of loom capacity 
and reducing v/orking hours to 40 pei 
week There was a possibility of wide- 
spread labour trouble in connection wath 
this decision but this has been avoided 
with Government assistance The fall in 
exports ajid the rise in stocks have not 
been counteied effectually by the strik- 
ing reduction in total output from 1 31 
million tons to 1 2 million tons, this being 
achieved by the reduction in October 1938 
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of woirking hours to 45 fiom 54 The 
do'WHward trend in both hessian and sack- 
ing- pricds until October cannot escape 
notice, but the stiong rise that occuired 
in the summer Vv^as not held owing to the 
disappointing character of the slock 
figures The rally in raw jUte prices 
during August may help to coirect the 
adverse tiend in the manufactures market 
but in absence of another V^ai Office con- 
tract, the improvement must be small 
The virtual pegging of raw jute puces, 
the control over futures trading, and the 
holding up of stocks m government waie- 
houses at the instance of the piovincial 
government as well as the prospective levy 
of a termuial cess are bound to keep jute 
prices above the 1938 level although the 
first crop foiecast shows that there will 
be little change in the suppV position as 
legards acieage midei jute and that an 
excess lather than a shoitage is envisaged 
m view of the restriction agreement, 
modified only lecently to secuie a further 
cut in output 

A very complete picture of the indus- 
try's unfavourable position even after the 
acceptance of restricted working is afforded 
by company reports A draft on reserves 
has been made in many cases, and loss on 
working has not been avoided by many 
In a few cases more gratifying results 
have been obtained, but as regards the 
great majority of mill companies, the 
reduced appropriation to reserves includ- 
ing depreciation funds is a significant 
reminder of the fact that like the heady 
rise in jute during April, the rise in jute 
shares on the news that a War Office order 
had been given to the Indian Jute Mills 
Association for distribution to/ member 
mills was a shortlived phenomenon 
Higher law jute prices may push up pro- 
duction costs, and the obligation to pay 


old wage rates for the 40-hour week will 
entail a sacrifice of a part of the profits 
Even the i eduction in output cannot but 
affect costs and the feeling of pessimism 
to which the slump in jute shaies early 
in August bore witness will take long to 
disaiippear The news of oideis from 
Hongkong and Singapoie has not counter- 
acted the depressing influence of Anieiican 
advices 

The establishment of the technological 
laboratory and the smooth working of the 
Central Jute Committee w hich has studied 
consumption trends abroad and dealt in 
detail with the emergence of substitute 
fibres are developments over which the 
industry may feel gratified, but the heavy 
stocks lemam to be worked off and a le- 
covery in foreign consumption is retarded 
by the depiession in cominodily puces 
The stocks overhanging the maiket will 
take a fairly long wdiile to be w^orked off, 
and the ji^te industry can only console 
itself that it IS in much the same plight 
as the cotton industry The hopes gene- 
lated by the restriction agreement early 
in the yeai 1939 have almost disappeared 
The prevalent mood is one of caution, and 
the only feature of the past yeai on which 
one can afford to d\\ ell w itli complacence 
is the failure of the Dundee jute industiy 
to secure special terms in the Indo-Bntish 
trade pact by which Indian jute manu- 
factures would be subject to quota or 
tariff restrictions in the British market 
The report that orders for sandbags m 
Dundee were more expensive than the 
orders given to Calcutta mills pioduced 
only faint enthusiasm, and just as the out- 
look was described as obscure and difficult 
last year one must conclude a leview of 
the fortunes of the jute industry on a 
hesitant note this yeai also 
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Tea formed an important item in the Easfc 
India Company's cargoes and the fashion of tea 
drinking that set in during the i8th century m 
Britain was satisfied by imports from Cliina 
China had a monopoly of supply and the East 
India Company found in this lucrative trade from 
the East one of its prmcipal sources of profit 
But demand was irregular, and in 1773, stocks 
were so heavy that part of it was re-exported to 
the American colonies where however, the opposi- 
tion to the Townshend duties was so strong that 
the cargo was thrown overboard by the colonists 
celebrating the 'Boston tea-party’ Nevertheless, 
the trade continued to be important and m 1805 
imports into Britain amounted to yi milhon lbs 
In 1813 the East India Company lost its mono- 
poly of trade when its charter was renewed 
Owing to the entrance of competitors an alter- 
native source of supply was looked for and the 
company was engaged in trying to locate areas, 
of cultivation Both in the East Indies and hilly 
regions of India, the climate and soil were con- 
sidered suitable, and m 1834 Lord Wilham 
Bentinck’s Government appointed a committee to 
examine the possibility of importing tea plants 
from China and developing plantations in other 
territories But on the North-East Frontier of 
India, the valleys of the Himalayas and the 
Nilgiris, the land was discovered to be well-suited 
to the cultivation of tea, but the authorities were 
unaware that the tea plant was indigenous to 
Assam and that there was no need to bring in 
the exotic China plant For some time, scep- 
ticism prevailed as to the actual chances of 
growing it in Assam, but in 1938, the advocates 
of the Assam variety announced that they had 
shipped eight chests contammg 350 lbs to 
England A year later, the English market 
realised that India had entered the lists as a 
supplier of tea In 1838, the Assam Tea Com- 
pany, which is the largest tea plantation com- 
pany workmg m India, had been formed and 
Indian tea was ofiered for sale at the Mincmg 
Lane auctions in 1839 The quality was criticised 
by brokers and efiorts to get hold of Chinese 
instruction proved unsuccessful The industry, 
however, continued to progress and in 1866 
there were 39 gardens with an acreage of 10,000 
employing 8,000 labourers and producmg i 7 
million lbs In the course of another decade, 
the industry advanced further and there were 
thrice as many gardens, the acreage increased by 
80 per cent and output increased tenfold 
By 1906, further progress was made and the out- 
put was 12 4 million lbs from an acreage of 
50,000 while the number of workers had risen 
to 64,000 Progress continued on the same scale 
m the following years, and m 1915, the acreage 
under tea was 53,178, the ^output was 17 99 
miUion lbs , while the number of workers had 
fallen to 42,300 The last was the consequence 
©f the mvention of Mr William Jackson and the 

34 


planting reforms of Mr Christinson The former 
introduced the rolling machine which rendered 
the slow and laborious process of rolling by hand 
and trampling it to dust under naked feet un- 
necessary The latter evolved the measures 
necessary for preventing soil erosion on steep hill 
surfaces and for resistmg the efiects of drought 
These were mamly responsible for India’s gettmg 
ahead of China as a tea producer for export 
The rapidity and magnitude of the advance is 
indicated by the followmg table — 

Acreage Output 
(in looo’s) (in milhon lbs ) 


1901 

524 

201 

1921 

709 

274 

1924 

714 

375 

1927 

756 

390 

1928 

776 

404 

1929 

73s 

432 

1930 

805 

391 


Durmg the same period, considerable success 
had attended the planting in South India and 
the Netherlands Indies too made a good begm- 
ning In Ceylon, the cofiee estates were almost 
wiped out by disease, and cinchona and later 
tea was taken up by the disheartened planters 
A promismg beginning was made m 1880 and the 
island was able to export over 100,000 lbs Five 
years later, the exports were over four million 
lbs and in another five years the exports 
amounted to 45 8 million lbs The acreage also 
increased from 406,000 in the first years of the 
century to 450,000 in 1929 while small holders 
also had about 20,000 acres under tea Along- 
side of plantations in India and Ceylon efforts 
were made to start tea cultivation m Africa and 
m 1928-29 it was estimated that in Nyasaland 
Kenya and South Africa there weie about 16,500 
acres under tea with an output of 2,645,000 lbs 
Except m Natal, the African industry is of recent 
growth and during recent years production has 
increased further, not bemg subject to the 
Restriction Scheme In spite of indifferent 
quality the East African product has been in 
demand for blending purposes and at London 
sales, partly on account of lower prices they have 
obtained some measure of popularity Malaya 
has made only tentative experiments in tea cul- 
tivation, but the Dutch East Indies have now 
been established as rivals to India and Ceylon 
In X929 rapid progress had been made in both 
Java and Sumatra, the former havmg 230,000 
acres and the latter 53,000 acres Durmg the 
same period China lost ground as an exporter of 
lea and became mamly a producer for domestic 
consumption Vigorous efforts were also made by 
the Japanese to grow tea m Formosa conquered 
from China, and m recent years, the low grade 
Japanese varieties have proved strong competitors 
to cheaper Indian grades in neutral markets 
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The methods of cultivation do not vary 
greatly as between difierent areas m India and 
the estates are usually similar in organisation 
and processes of manufacture too, though average 
prices realised by the crop may vary accordmg to 
quality and district of growth 

CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 

Tea seeds take about eighteen months to grovi 
to the stage at which the^ are fit to be trans- 
planted The tender shoots are not interfered 
with during that period , and then they are 
transplanted at the commencement of the rainy 
season into holes three feet apart and two feet 
deep An acre of land can grow about 2,900 
plants As the plants require copious rains 
and complete drainage, too, in order that the 
water may not be in contact with the roots 
for a long time, only hill slopes are suitable 
for tea cultivation Manuring is apphed hea\ilv 
direct to the roots Weeding and hoeing have 
to be frequent, and nitrogenous green crops 
are grown in between the rows immediately 
after and before the rains The tea plant left 
to itself can grow to the height of an ordinary 
tree , but the plant is kept by pruning to the 
height of two to three feet, iboth to force more 
tender foliage and to facilitate easy plucking 
The picking commences in the tnird year, and 
the annual outturn per acre varies, according 
to the age of the plantation, from two to four 
maunds The various kinds of teas referred 
to in the markets indicate whether a part^^cular 
kind IS a tender leaf or a coarse shoot The 
buds yield 'orange pekoe’* and “broken orange 
pekoe” , “pekoe” is derived from the tender 
leaves , and “pekoe souchong” is the product 
of the coarser leaves 

Picking has to be carried on by manual labour, 
particularly by women “who with quick eye and 
deft fingers rapidly choose and pluck the leaves, 
right and left hand operating simultaneously ” 
The leaves are then taken with the minimum 
delay to the factory where they pass through 
several stages which are, in their order, wither 
mg, rolling, fermentation, firing, sorting and 
finally packing The first stage consists in 
spreading out the leaves in thin layers for about 
20 hours to develop and increase the enzyme 
This process is so important as almost to 
determine the quality of the final product The 
importance of this process and the details of the 
subsequent stages of the manufacture are best 
described by the Imperial Kconomic Com 
mittee — 

“The leaves are so spread as to allow of free 
upward and downward circulation of the air 
Where climatic conditions allow, the sides of the 
building are open to the outside air In some 
districts, owing to the humidity, it is necessary 
to wither the leaf in closed rooms, through which 
carefully controlled currents of air circulate, the 
object being not to raise the temperature, but to 
counteract the humidity of the atmosphere 

“The process of rolling twists the leaf and 
breaks open the cells containing the properties 
that give strength and flavour to the final 
product The juices liberated by rolling form, 
when dry, a soluble extract which is released 
when the tea is brewed The rolling may be so 
carried out that a proportion of the leaf is broken 
and goes to form, without any subsequent cut- 
ting, part of the “broken” grades which are 
now-a-days preferred for their superior liquoring 
quahty 

“Aiter being rolled, the leaves are spread out 
and left to ferment Here, again, it la import- 


ant to arrest fermentation at the right moment, 
for if It goes too far, quality and flavour will be 
spoiled The fermented leaves, still damp and 
sticky, are now spread on the perforated or wire 
trays of a firing machine, and submitted to a hot 
air current for a short period during which they 
assume the black appearance with which every- 
one is familiar In the course of the processes 
enumerated, the leaf loses 75 per cent of its 
weight 

“The tea is now known as “made” tea, and 
IS next vibrated through sieves of varying mesh 
and sorted into grades It is important that 
the leaf in each grade should be even in size 
and true to type Although there are no fixed 
standards for each grade, the differences between 
them are well known on the market and any 
mixture is soon detected The sorted tea is 
then packed by machinery into chests and half 
chests These are lined with lead or aluminium 
foil to protect the tea from the atmosphere, to 
which it IS highly sensitive Bv^'en so, tea is 
sometimes affected by juxtaposition m ships’ 
holds with cases of fruits, such as oranges ” 

Alike 111 point of production and consump- 
tion, the tea industry is an industry of the 
British Bmpire It lends itself to treatment 
as an Empire industry, as no other industry 
does For, though, as we hav^e seen earlier, 
the production of tea is spread over various 
parts of the world, over 70 per cent of that 
tea IS produced and nearly 70 per cent of 
It IS consumed within the Empire Over 
two-thirds of the entire capital m the indus- 
try IS owned by its citizens All the 
machinery employ ed in India and Ceylon is 
of Empire origin Even the tea chests are 
imported from Empire countries 

But what is most important in this context 
is that the Empire is both the producer and 
the consumer of the greater part of the 
world’s annual output 

Unhke other Empire products which have 
yet to win and secure their place m the 
markets of the Umted Kmgdom, tea has 
an assured place Of the Empire countries 
Canada gives a negligible part of the patro- 
nage to the non-Empire product New Zealand 
lb a slowly expanding market, with Ceylon 
taking the lion’s share and Northern India 
coming in for a small bit Australia is 
giving more than 50 per cent of her patronage 
to Java and relegating the Empire producers, 
and particularly India, to an insignificant place 
Ceylon which exported appreciably more than 
Java in the earlier years has lost ground consi- 
derably , and the relation of Australia to the 
Empire tea trade is less satisfactory from the 
standpoint of Empire producers Outside the 
Empire, the United States of America derives 
its importance as potentially an even bigger 
market than Great Britain In that country, 
Ceylon has the foremost place with Northern 
India following and Java as a somewhat distant 
third But even if it were otherwise, the prob- 
lem, so far as America is concerned, would be 
one, less of gaining a larger place for the Indian 
or Empire product, than of securing an expansion 
of consumption m a market on which all the 
producers have been looking wistfully for a long 
time 

MARKETING OF TEA 

The system of marketing which obtains in the 
tea trade is so peculiar that no apology is needed 
for a detailed and comparatively lengthy account 
of It A considerable portion of the tea crop 
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of India and Ceylon comes to Calcutta and 
Colombo for export to the consuming- markets 
As the gathering of tea is a seasonal operation 
in Northern India the producers have always felt 
nervous of throwing the output of the whole 
season on the market^at the same time , and by 
common agreement the crop is disposed of in 
weekly auctions But the real centre of the tea 
trade is London not only because the United 
Klingdom is the biggest consumer of tea, but it 
is the entrepot of the tea, as of so many orher, 
trades The London market is, therefore, the 
nerve centre which determines the volume of 
demand at any time and the prices at every 
auction The preliminaries to the London auc- 
tions will be described in detail later on The 
tea is despatched by the garden managers to the 
local ports and the managing agents of the 
company owning those gardens consign it to their 
firms m London who, thereupon, became respon- 
sible for the marketing There is, of course, the 
usual movement of the goods from the docks 
into the warehouses where they are held m bond 
till the pa 3 rment of the duty Barring the 
relatively small lots of China tea which are sold 
by private treaty, the bulk of the goods is put 
up for public auction In such auctions, there 
are selling brokers who act for the managing 
agents and the bidding is done by buying brokers 
who are intermediaries acting for the grocers and 
dealers The selling brokers draw samples from 
each break, test them and issue catalogues 
There is an interval in which samples are exhi- 
bited in the sale rooms, selling and buying brok- 
ers from their idea of the value of each break, 
and the former receives instructions from their 
principals as to whether they are simply to sell 
at best or whether there is a given price below 
which they should not sell at all 
The practice in the London tea auctions which 
are the most peculiar feature of a peculiar system 
of marketing is described in the report of the 
Food Council of the United Kingdom 
In addition to acting as selling agents on behalf 
of the producer, selling brokers also do a certain 
amount of business on behalf of purchasers whose 
orders they have received before the auction 
These orders are placed through the selling 
brokers* 'market men,* who appear in the box 
with the selling brokers, and bid precisely as do 
other persons in the room We have been in 
formed that the market man does not disclose his 
top price or his orders to his principal, but buys 
as cheaply as he can If he disclosed the orders 
given to him m confidence by the buyers or 
brought at prices higher than the market, he 
would quickly lose hie business Business of this 
character is principally done on behalf of smaller 
shippers who supply Continental orders The 
market man receives a salary from the selling 
broker, and is therefore his employer, but he 
also receives i per cent commission on pur- 
chase, this ^ per cent being additional to the 1 
per cent received by the selling broker 
Although on the face of it, it may appear unlikely 
that these market men can act in a dual capa 
city without prejudice to the interests of either 
selling broker or buying, we have received no 
evidence to the effect that the arrangement 
operates unfairly to either party 

''Generally, the selling broker acts in the 
interest of the producer, and his duty is to 
obtain the highest price for the teas placed on 
the market by producers in return for a remun- 
eration of 1 per cent on the selling price We 
have received no complaints against selling 
brokers They appear to carry out their duties 


with satisfaction to the trade and without detri- 
ment to the consumer In fact, they form an 
essential part of the organisation for placing tea 
at the consumer's disposal 

"The immediate purchasers of most of the tea 
auctioned at Mincing Lane are the buying 
brokers They number about a dozen and are 
members of the Tea Buying Brokers* Association 
of London Some of these firms have been des- 
cribed to us as relatively big firms Buying 
brokers do not normally buy tea to hold but resell 
later to dealers, blenders, and merchants at a 
commission of | per cent In practice all pur- 
chasers of tea who do not pass their orders to 
selling brokers* market men (a procedure which 
is described above), buy tea through buying 
brokers, except that occasionally as a conveni 
ence distributors* representatives will bid in the 
room if their buying brokers are not present or 
are occupied, but the business is alwajs put 
through the buying broker, and the buying 
broker is paid his commission of ^ per cent We 
have been informed that during the last 40 years 
there has been a change m practice, and buying 
brokers now obtain a bigger proportion of the 
orders as compared with the selling broker than 
was once the case Although the auctions are 
public, and nonoinally anyone is entitled to bid, 
it has been stated to us that if a bidder, not a 
recognised buying broker, were to enter the 
market, or, if one of the big distributors were to 
instruct his buyer to bid at the market, not 
through the intermediary of a buying broker, 
the buying brokers would 'run* the price with 
the object of securing that all sales of tea should 
pass through their own hands 

"The bidding for tea is done in pence and 
farthings per lb and the same price is frequently 
ofered by many buyers, none of whom may be 
willing to raise his offer The parcel then goes 
to the first bidder, and it will be of advantage to 
other buying brokers who need supplies to re- 
purchase the tea from him and divide the com- 
mission with him rather than to offer an extra 
Jd per lb After purchase of a particular 'break* 
other buying brokers therefore frequently call to 
the successful bidder, and generally, if not in- 
variably, the bidder divides up his consignment 
at the purchase price, sharing the commission 
of i per cent with the other buying brokers In 
effect, therefore, two sales are going on simul- 
taneously in the same room 

"It often happens, however, that buying 
brokers in anticipation of orders from clients in 
the near future, will buy tea for which they do 
not possess orders These teas are placed on a 
‘bought-over list* and, in fact, whatever quantity 
of tea IS not resold by the buying broker in the 
auction room is normally placed by him on his 
'bought-over list * These lists are issued daily, 
and from them dealers, blenders and other dis- 
tributors select the quamtities and kinds of tea 
which they require 

"We are informed that many firms rely on the 
‘bought-over list* for their supplies, and it is 
claimed that this eliminates much competition 
from the auction room ** 

The system of marketing detailed above clearly 
suggests certain lines of adverse criticism The 
buying broker seems to be, to all intents and 
purposes, an unnecessary middleman who tends 
only to increase the price of tea for the ultimate 
consumer Secondly, it requires an uncommon 
effort of imagination to believe or realise that 
the selling brokers* "market men** can act in a 
dual capacity and be true to his duties, both to 
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the buyer and seller, all at the same time and 
in the same transaction Thirdly, though this is 
not a necessary result of the marketing system 
the buying brokers are only a dozen in number 
and this has led to the remarkable concentration 
of buying in a few hands It is said that 70 per 
cent "of the distributing trade in Britain is in 
the hands of four combinations and this is obvi- 
ously a dangerous state of affairs The defects 
which have been mentioned above have found 
able apologies at various times Of the buying 
broker it is said that he is a specialised middle- 
man whose e'^pert service must be of great ad- 
vantage to his principal 

The selling brokers’ ‘^market men” are given 
the shelter of the ingenious contention that com- 
plaints have rarely been made against them It 
IS probably overlooked that in a trade whose 
control has been concentrated in a very few 
hands — and it must be remembered that the buy- 
ing brokers control also many companies owning 
large tea plantations — it is not to be expected 
that any serious charges will be made or satis- 
factorily substantiated But, committees which 
have required organisation of the Tea trade have 
stressed the need for a producers’ combination 
which can act as a counter-weight to the combine 
that actually obtains on the demand side We 
must mention here, with not a little regret, that 
there has been so far no evidence of an anxiety 
on the part of the producing interests to improve 
a system of marketing which cannot commend 
itself to the ordinary man on grounds of 
common-sense 

The fortunes of the industry during re- 
cent years have been governed by the Inter- 
national Restriction Scheme The contmu- 
ed progress of consumption up to 1929 was 
followed by a sharp setback m the years 
of the depression and in 1933 the situation 
was so acute that it was recogmsed that 
rigid regulation was necessary In 1933, 
the three leading producers, India, Ceylon 
and the N E I agreed to regulate their 
exports in accordance with the standard 
quota based on the years 1929-31 and the 
committee set up to control exports con- 
tained representatives of the three coun- 
tries In new areas like East Africa no 
restraint was placed on exports, but fresh 
plantmg was forbidden 

Till 1935, the tea industry's position re- 
mamed dilBficult and the quota was twice 
adjusted with deference to the lag between 
production and absorption The quota for 
X935 was lowered to 82J per cent of the 
standard, but India secured a concession in 
as much as exports to countries on her bor- 
ders like Nepal and Afghanistan were treat- 
ed as part of internal consumption Pro- 
duction IS largely governed by the Tea 
Control Act of 1933 Q-nd the volume of 
exports has shown little fluctuation, any 
deficiency being carried over to the next 
quota year The year 1935 was hardly 
cheerful for the industry and the setting up 
of the I T M E B was followed by 
Very moderate results But there was a 


fair rise in consumption and the future was 
regarded with some measure of confidence 
m the succeeding year The increase of the 
tea duty in the British Budget of 1936 rais- 
ed some apprehensions regarding the favour- 
able trend of consumption, but durmg the 
course of the year prices were adjusted m 
some measure and the statistical position 
showed considerable improvement The 
efforts to stimulate consumption continued 
on a broader scale and one of the salient 
features of the year was the conversion of 
the I T C C into the Indian Tea Market 
Expansion Board analogous to the Interna- 
tional Board Its representative character 
was broadened and the cess levied on ex- 
ports was raised to a maximum of Rs 1-8 
per 100 lbs by amending legislation 

The Indian tea market during 1937-38 
was quiet but fully steady There were 
welcome indications of a revival of foreign 
demand and prices were subject to a slight- 
ly rising tendency 

The trend of prices in London and 
Calcutta was downward until the com- 
mencement of sales in April when a cer- 
tain measure of recovery was in evidence 
The reassuring indications have been all 
the more welcome after the increase in 
export qnota to 90 per cent by the Inter- 
national Tea Committee The continued 
expansion of internal consumption — ^this 
promises to be about lOO million lbs — ^is 
testimony to the eflEcacy of propaganda, 
and the imorovement m w^orld absorp- 
tion to which the relatively small in 
London 'Warehouse stocks bears witness 
have been gratifying to tea producers 
The weather conditions in Northern 
India had little or no effect on the crop 
last year, and the increase in the total 
production of North India to 352 49 
million lbs in the year 1938 as compared 
wuth 334 08 million lbs in the previous 
year, was not altogether a depressing 
factor The reviews of the Calcutta tea 
market have drawn attention to the fall- 
ing off in Burma’s offtake, the further 
increase shown m Iranian demand and 
the slight improvement in the expoits to 
outmarkets The general position has 
been strongly influenced by the trend of 
London sales, and after the opening sales 
in Calcutta m May the forces of recovery 
seem to be dominant again The crisis 
in Mincing Lane caused by the failure of 
Messrs Bunting had singularly little 
infl uence on Calcutta prices, and the 
industry holds a stronger position since 
the endorsement by over 90 pel* cent of 
Indian producers of the scheme to regu- 
late production besides exports The 
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acceptance of this plan during the second 
term of restriction should lead to a gra- 
dual improvement in internal prices, anvl 
these have been shown to be as low as 
possible aftei due incjuiry The con- 
sumer m India has been convinced that 
internal prices compared with London 
prices are decidedly low, and prospects of 
improved demand are brighter since the 
extension of Prohibition in many pro- 
vinces 

The use in British Indian exports 
to 349-98 million lbs in 1938-39 was 
a reflection of the increased production, 
and the decrease in Board of Trade 
stocks in London since the end of Feb- 
ruary has led to a lemoval of the fears 
produced by the higher production and 
the setback in prices The adherence of 
East Africa and Malaya to the restriction 
scheme to the extent of regulating new 
planting was a welcome development 
duiing the year, and the industry was 
not hempered by the negligible increase 
in Far Eastern exports It is now taken 
as ceitain that China’s competition will 
not upset the legulating countries in the 
British market A more impoitant 
development is the assurance given by 
the Board of Trade that Japanese tea 
would not be allowed to be passed off as 
Empire Tea The increase in the import 
duty in the British Budget has not been 
badly received by the tea industry, and 
the rise in prices since April suggests 
that the British tea-drinker will be the 
person who shoulders the greater part of 
the higher tax The mtroduction of an 
agiicultural incometax in Assam and the 
assumption of new liabilities legarding 
estate labour, if and when the Inquiry 
Committee from which the I T A ’s 
Chairman has been compelled to with- 
draw lepoits, howevei, are unfavourable 
factors to the tea industry in Assam Tea 
average prices in India have moved up 
to the level of the summer of 1938 but 
the increase in the quota for 1939-40' may 
not be without adverse effects 

The tea industry’s profits in 1908 
tended to be lower than in 1937 and 
many companies distributed reduced 
dividends while a few were in a position 
to maintain dividends at the previous 
year’s rate Though the outlook on the 
whole, IS considered good for tea 
the developments in the labour situation 
are not promising and the Chairman of 
sterling Companies have made specific re- 


ferences to the welfare work for which 
the industry has a ready made itself 
responsible and its reluctance to undei- 
take fresh liabilities No review can 
omit a mention of the London celebrations 
with reference to the centenary of Indian 
tea in the U K The centenary of the 
Assam Coi also fell in the same year and 
the bonus was a confirmation of the 
prosperity of this leading producer The 
London celebrations had the merit of 
emphasising the importance of the Indian 
tea plantation industry for the British 
investor, the consumer and alsoi the 
country in which the estates are situated 
The outlook for the industry at the pre- 
sent remains unclouded, and the 
seasonal conditions have been taken as 
satisfactory Consumption trends remain 
favourable, and if and when the export 
trade to the U S A .and Russia expands 
to* the prewar dimensions, even the lapse 
of the restriction agreement would not 
cause any discomfort 

The total exports from India in 
1938-39 exceeded 349 million lbs , but 
their value at Rs 23 4 crores was lower 
in comparison with 1937-38 when the 
total value of exports was Rs 24 33 
crores The most important customer 
was the U K — total exports being over 
303 5 million lbs and the next in the 
order of importance was Canada Exports 
to the Empire generally showed a 
decrease compared with 1937-38 The 
continuance of the preference in the 
U K market under the Indo'-British 
trade pact is a factor bringing further 
stability toi the export trade, and the 
food reserve plans of Britain may lead to 
the building up of both private and pub- 
lic stocks An anticipated increase of 20 
million lbs in world exports under the 
higher quota during 1939-40 will produce 
no adverse effects on the statistical posi- 
tion, and the striking steadiness of retail 
prices aroimd 2sh a lb in Britain shows 
that consumption will not be letarded by 
the increase in duty by 2d although this 
implies that the distributors and the 
producer will take up part of the burden 
placed on the consumer The increase 
in the quota should, however, be an off- 
setting factor in some respects and the 
recovery in Calcutta prices for both ex- 
port teas and local consumption from the 
beginning of 1939 should not be over- 
looked The tea industry after a century 
can face the future with confidence 
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THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY I 
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India IS regarded as the birthplace of 
the cotton textile industry and even at 
present by virtue of its antiquity and 
importance it takes the first place among 
Indian industries Alike m the capital 
sunk, in the volume of emplo^yment it 
provides, and in the net addition to the 
wealth and income of the country, it has 
hardly a rival among our industnes And 
what IS more, it has a hold on the public 
imagination and affection that no other 
industry has The decline of India's cloth 
manufactures since the latter half of the 
i8th Century was regarded as the symbol 
as much as the result of the country's 
political subjection, but its revival in the 
second part of the 19th century and its 
progress since, has been in the public mind 
equivalent to the progress of a political 
and economic emancipation 
The excellence of Indian cotton manu- 
factures secured a market for them in 
Europe, two centunes ago and even the 
jealousy of English weavers, expressed m 
riots, did not make the East India Com- 
pany give up the lucrative trade in 
calicoes The growth of the Lancashire 
industry as the consequence of the indus- 
trial revolution in England accompamed 
by the neglect and ill-will of the governors 
of India make the old puissant industry 
of India a mere ghost of its former self, 
but after 1850 when the East India 
Company sought to stimulate exports of 
Indian cotton, many appreciated the 


advantages that the development of the 
industry would obtain on Indian soil if the 
mechanical improvements of the West were 
adopted Bombay was designed by nature 
to be the home of the cotton mill industry 
and the first Indian mill was established 
by Mr C N Davar and started work m 
1856 though the Bowreah Cotton Mills 
Company established at Fort Gloster near 
Calcutta as an English company in 1818 
has the distinction of being the first In 
the next few years six more mills were 
started in Bombay Island and the mdustry 
had also secured a foothold in Broach and 
Ahmedabad where the first mill was 
started m 1859 ^nder the management of 
Mr Ranchodlal Chhotalal The American 
civil war gave a fillip to the Indian mill 
mdustry and by 1880 appreciable progress 
had been made as may be judged from the 
figures below — 


Year 

1851 

1866 

1876 

1877 
1880 


industry since 1880 are more complete and 
the table below indicates the advance of 


Mills 

Spindles 

Looms 

Labour 

I 

29 

— 

5 

13 

309 

3 4 

7 7 

47 

1,100 

9 I 


51 

1,244 

10 3 


56 

1,461 

13 5 

44 4 

lecords of the 

progress 

of the 


the industry for the quinquennium period 
up to 1903-4 and for the two years there- 
after 


Year 

1878-80 to 1883-4 
1884-85 to 1888-9 
1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-5 'to 1898-9 
1899-00 to 1903-04 

1904- 5 

1905- 6 


Progress in the succeedmg 
well maintamed and m 1913 the Indian 
mdustry had a complement of 237 miUs 
with a total of over 6 2 million spmdles 
and 90,000 looms It is estimated that the 
output of the mdustry at the time was 
688 million lbs of yam and 1,164 niiUion 


Mills 

Capital (in lakhs) 

Labour 

Looms 

Spindles 

63 

6576 

51 0 

14 5 

1610 6 

93 

887 9 

75 7 

18 2 

2296 8 

127 

1161 I 

116 I 

25 3" 

3263 8 

156 

X419 5 

150 

366 

4046 I 

195 

1687 9 

171 6 

42 

5000 9 

203 

1757 5 

1964 

47 3 

5195 4 

204 

1719 7 

212 7 

5^3 

5293 8 

years 

was yards of 

cloth as 

compared 

with 353 


million lbs of yam and 422 million yards 
of cloth at the begmnmg of the century 
Thus the beginmng of the war period 
found the Indian industry a substantial 
one with crores of capital, mamly Indian, 
mvested therein and affordmg work to 
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over 244,000 persons It had shown 
remarkable expansion since its inception 
and had undergone in its later stages a 
change from one based on spinning to one 
embracmg weaving, both of home-produced 
and imported yam Whereas spindles had 
increased by 39 per cent looms had in- 
creased by 142 per cent and the ratio of 
spindles to looms had fallen from 119 in 
1898-9 to 68 per cent m 1912-3 
Even more rapid was the progress of the 
industry dunng the Great War when the 
decline in imports assisted the progress of 
the mdustry though advance was ham- 
pered by the difficulty of obtaining plant 
and equipment from abroad By August 
1918, the number of mills increased to 
252 with over 6 6 million spindles and 
116,000 looms consuming over 2,085,000 
bales of cotton In the early years of the 
century the industry had an important 
trade in yam with the Near East, Russia 
and the Far East, but the trade was lost 
through the remarkable advance made by 
Japan m textile manufacture and the 
enlarged demand for weaving purposes 
19x7 IS considered the most prosperous of 
the war years and high prices and large 
exports accompanied the nse in production 
The end of the war witnessed no diminu- 
tion of prosperity and m the post-war 
boom orders for new and additional plant 
both for old and some new mills were freely 
placed when the Rupee value was fixed 
at 2 sh But the exchange crisis left the 
importers unable to take delivery In the 
piecegoods market also a very acute situa- 
tion developed and indigenous goods were 
shunned as much as imported goods The 
Indian miUs* spmmng production as men- 
tioned previously was being elbowed out 
of foreign markets and this added to the 
difficulties experienced in the slump of 
1921 The competition of Japan m piece- 
goods became a senous factor in 1922 and 
the depressed state of the industry received 
no help from the movement to popularise 
khaddar 

Shareholders in the mill industry after 
the intense boom experienced something 
hke disaster and labour troubles accen- 
tuated the difficulties of the mdustry 
These conditions led to the appomtment of 
a Tanff Board to enquire into the industry 
with particular reference to the causes of 
the depression, whether permanent or 
temporary, and to examine the extent to 
which it was due to foreign competition 
and also advise on the necessity or 
desirability of protection The Tariff 
Board confirmed the impression conveyed 
by the terms of reference that the plea for 


protection was made with far greater im- 
portunity by Bombay and Ahmedabad 
Mills than by mills situated elsewhere* 
And even as between them, more insistence 
was laid by the Bombay mills, for it was 
apparent that the industry there laboured 
under disadvantages imposed by higher 
costs, especially, wages, fuel and the dis- 
tances from raw cotton areas and consum- 
ing markets The examination of other 
questions revealed the contributory force 
of the loss of export markets like Chma, 
and the extent of competition from Japan 
was probably as senous as the losses 
occasioned by the growth of the mdustry in 
up-country centres 

The remedy which the Tanff Board 
suggested was the diversification of manu- 
factures, and to this end, they suggested 
a bounty for stimulating the spinning of 
yam of higher counts The only action 
taken in regard to the majonty and mino- 
nty recommendations of the Tariff Board 
was the abolition of the duty on imported 
mill stores, for the Government stated, that 
on the facts as found by the Tariff Board, 
no case for protection had been made out 
But as the result of protests and represen- 
tations the Government issued a commum- 
que levying a specific duty of annas per 
lb on imported yarn below the value of 
Rs 1-14 per lb when the rate was to be 
5 per cent ad valorem up to March 31, 
1930 These concessions, which followed 
the abolition of the excise duty (first 
imposed in 1894) in 1926 after prolonged 
agitation, had little effect The fixation 
of the rapee ratio at i8d gave foreign 
manufacturers a definite advantage and 
the recrudescence of labour troubles m 1928 
and 1929 left the textile industry, parti- 
cularly, of Bombay m an enfeebled condi- 
tion Requests for relief resulted m the 
appomtment of Mr G S Hardy to conduct 
an enquiry into the changes in the imports 
of cotton textiles and to advise on the 
possibility of substituting specific for ad 
valorem duties 

Mr Hardy in his report confirmed the 
popular view of the intensity of competi- 
tion from Japan and he pomted out that 
one of the results was to displace not only 
Indian but Lancashire goods He reported 
against the change from ad valorem to 
specific duties as unsuitable The issues 
raised m the report were examined by 
Government m conjunction with represen- 
tatives of the Bombay Millowners" Asso- 
ciation and the necessity of a certam degree 
of protection was accepted As a conse- 
quence it was decided to raise the revenue 
duty on cotton piecegoods from 11 to 15 
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per cent and tinder the Textile Industry 
Protection Act of 1930 they imposed on 
non-Bntish goods an additional 5 per cent 
for three years, and a minimum specific 
duty of 3 1 annas per lb on plain grey 
goods, British and foreign But the action 
appeared to be governed, mainly, by 
revenue considerations, and the necessity 
for protection was left to be adjudicated by 
a Tariff Board enquiry 
The Textile Industry Bill had a rather 
stormy passage in the Assembly and an 
amendment made grey goods from Lan- 
cashire subject to the specific duty The 
industry received some assistance from 
the intensification of the Swadeshi move- 
ment in 1930 and the surcharge of 25 pei 
cent levied by the supplementary budget 
of 1931 on all imports conformed some 
advantage m addition to the changes 
made in the March Budget when the import 
duty was raised to 20 per cent on non- 
British goods The emergency budget of 
1931 raised the duty on rayon yam from 
10 per cent to i8f per cent and the duty 
on rayon and mixed goods was fixed at 
50 per cent and 34! per cent respectively 
after being subject to a duty of 20 per cent 
in the previous seven months 

The import trade m textiles is one that 
IS frequently the subject of both descrip- 
tion and comment The changes in its 
volume and distribution have been eluci- 
dated in statistics appended to this note 
besides the tables relating to India’s foT^eign 
trade The principal conclusions to be 
drawn from a glance at the tables is that 
the Indian industry, hampered though it 
IS by many difficulties, has made remark- 
able progress, that the British manufacturer 
has lost his hold on the market and that 
Japan remams the most formidable com- 
petitor The last has of course been the 
outstandmg feature since Japan went off 
gold m December, 1931 In the middle of 
1932, the value of the yen was stabilised 
at a very low value in terms of sterling 
Depreciation of the yen exposed the Indian 
industry to increasingly rigorous competi- 
tion, and in its representation to the Tariff 
Board appointed on July 25, 1932 the 
Bombay industry rested its case principally 
on the depreciation of the yen The report 
of the Board on the question of the depre- 
ciated yen and the related charge of dump- 
ing (published m September) was preceded 
by the resolution of the Government decid- 
ing on the raising of the duty on non- 
Bntish piecegoods to 50 per cent subject 
to a minimum of 5J annas per lb on 
plain gre57s But ffie higher duty was to 
be in force till March 31, 1933^ and after 


the Tariff Board reported there was a 
further decline in the value of the yen 
which rendered obsolete the figures 
employed by the Tariff Board in its 
calculations so that by the middle of 1933 
lecourse was had to further action, follow- 
ing representations from British and Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and the duty on 
piecegoods other than fents not of British 
manufacture was raised to 6} annas per lb 
This was not the last development in the 
triangular contest for the Indian market for 
which the Indian mill industry, Lancashire 
and Japan cater at present At every step, 
action taken by the Indian Government 
sought to confer some differential advant- 
age to Lancashire and protection was sought 
to be kept down to a bare minimum 
Piecemeal action had little effect in remov- 
ing the troubles of the industry, and the 
acceptance of the Ottawa Preference pnor 
to the belated publication of the Tariff 
Board report was followed by British- 
Japanese discussions in regard to the Indian 
market At the same time, as the Lan- 
cashire mission headed by Sir William Clare 
Lees visited India a Japanese envoy, 
assisted by expert advisers, was engaged 
in negotiating a trade treaty to replace the 
old convention denounced in April, 1933 
The conclusions of the Tanff Board are set 
out in the appropriate place elsewhere in 
this volume and the only action taken by 
Government was to include the provisions of 
the Indo- Japanese trade agreement of 1934 
and the Mody-Lees Pact in prescribing the 
tariff rates The main pnnciple under- 
lying the former was to fix a quota for 
Japanese piecegoods imports and to see 
that it bore relation to the quantity of 
cotton Japan took from India In the 
arrangement concluded between Bombay 
millowners and the Lancashire mission the 
claim that the Indian industry made to pro- 
tection was conceded A lower scale of 
duties on rayon goods of British origin was 
agreed to and India was promised that in 
colonies and British territories she would 
enjoy the same advantages as the British 
suppher of piecegoods The most import- 
ant point was an undertaking to increase 
takings of Indian cotton by Lancashire and 
the promise has beep translated into the 
efforts of the Lancashire Indian Cotton 
Committee 

In 1935, a special Tariff Board was 
appointed to examine the effectiveness of 
the existing import duties, the level neces- 
sary to afeird adequate protection against 
United Kingdom goods and yam inclusive 
of rayon and mixture fabncs The 
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appointment was in response to the request 
of Lancashire suggesting that import duties 
should be adjusted in relation to fair selling 
prices m India In the cold weather of 
1935 the Tariff Boaid conducted its work, 
and Lancashire sent a delegation to tender 
evidence on its behalf in accordance with 
a provision embodied in the Ottawa Pact 
giving the U K 01 Domimon interest a 
light of audience The Board finished its 
work before Febiuary, but the report was 
held up and its non-publication caused 
considerable anvicty Towards the end of 
June, 1936, the Government of India 
released the rcpoit and put into effect 
immediately the tariff changes recommend- 
ed The dut3/ on plain gre^^ goods was 
reduced from 25 per cent ad valorem to 
20 per cent or annas 4I per lb whichever 
was higher to 20 per cent ad valorem or 
annas 3J per lb whichever was higher (2) 
die duty on bordered greys, bleached goods 
and coloured goods was reduced from 25 
to 20 per cent ad valo'^em (3) the duty on 
yarn of counts above 505 was fixed at 
5 per eecit ad valorem and on yarns below 
50*s was to be 5 per cent ad valorem or 
annas ij- per lb whichever was higher 
The Board considered tuat the existing 
tariffs confer! ed adequate protection to the 
Indian mill industry which had led evidence 
for an increase in the duties 

The immediate acceptance of the recom- 
mendations, without waiting for the legis- 
lature's sanction, caused acute disappoint- 
ment, though the recommendations were 
not surprising, in view of the fact that, the 
agitation for concessions had been intensi- 
fied The chorus of representations against 
the report had little effect, but the tariff 
concessions led to no improvement so far 
as Lancashire was concerned, for a rise in 
cotton prices, the passing of the Spindles 
Bill and nsing wages at home involved an 
adjustment of prices that rendered the 
tanff revision of no advantage as the im- 
port statistics indicate But the criticism 
of the Government action was not lost sight 
of in the negotiations for a new trade treaty 
with Britain and one of the consequences 
of the criticism was the appointment of a 
panel of non-official advisers to assist the 
Commerce Member 

These were not the only changes m the 
year Notice was given of an intention to 
terminate the Indo-J^P^-nese trade treaty 
and negotiations were started to arrive at 
an arrangement to replace the pact of 1934 
The Japanese Consul-General m Calcutta, 
assisted by technical advisers from Osaka 
acted on behalf of Japan and the distinc- 


tive featuie of the negotiations was dda- 
toriness Indian opinion generally favour- 
ed the conclusions of a new treaty to em- 
brace all Japanese imports besides textile 
manufactures and the imposition of a quota 
on rayon 37arn and piecegoods Meanwhile 
the separation of Burma as from April i, 
caused a complication and separate talks 
had to be conducted with a representative 
of the Burma Government The new Pact 
was signed on April 13 after the expiry of 
the old Protocol, and except for changes in 
the percentage allotment of each class of 
goods the present treaty involves little of 
rniport to the domestic mdustry though it 
has been pointed out that the retention of 
ffie old quota is a bar to the further pro- 
gress of Indian mills 

[1938-391 

While recording an increase in produc 
tion the textile industiy con scaicely icpoit 
improved conditions in lespect of 1938-39 
The decoiatioii in the outlook to winch a 
lefeience was made at the annual meetiu'^ 
of the Bombay Millovneis^ Association was 
hastened by the official decision to increase 
the duty on raw cotton imported by Indian 
mills for manufacturing finer goods The 
industry’s objections and representations 
w^ere met with aiguments regaiding the 
desii ability of encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of long-staple varieties in India 
More pointed and detailed criticisms made 
in connection with the Indo-British tiadc 
pact found the Government of India un- 
responsive The introduction of the sales 
tax in Bombay and Madras, the threat of 
labour unrest after a year of uneasy indus- 
trial relations, and the revival of Japanese 
competition give a melancholy aspect to 
any review of the industry’s position The 
advance in the total output while it may 
have eased the Indian cotton growers’ 
problem in some measure, when depressed 
prices and reduced offtake created unusual 
difficulties was hardly favourable because 
it led to an accumulation of stocks in the 
cloth market when demand remained dis- 
appointing The industry is preparing to 
take steps to bring about a readjustment 
between supply and demand by curtailing 
production Efforts have been made by 
the Bombay Millowners Association to 
secure the co-operation of textile centies 
in all piovinces, and a restriction scheme 
is taking shape Even earlier the aban- 
donment of nightshifts and the 1 eduction 
in woiking hours even when mills are on 
single shift working spoke of the depres- 
sion that had overtaken the industry after 
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March 1939 The industiy's misgivings 
have been accentuated by the apprehen- 
sion of famine in the west and the noith 
and the difihculties in the piecegoods 
inaiket elsewhere While Lancashire has 
not benefited uiidei the tariff i eduction 
theie IS the quota airangement giving hei 
piactically the same position as Japan in 
the Indian maiket The recovery in 
Japan’s shipments since the last quaitei 
of 1938 may not be reflected in statistics 
as yet but the long depression in yarn 
puces, and the fall in cloth prices which 
has been met by reducing Indian prices 
has aggravated the position in the cloth 
market, and July witnessed a crisis in 
Calcutta coi responding to the ciisis m the 
sugar tiade Whatever optimism might 
have been pioduced by the annual mill 
statement as at end-August 1938 or the 
improvement in pioduction borne out bv 
the figures below must have disappeaied 
m view of the aevelopments since March 
The labour situation is hardly reassuiing, 
and the continuance of the textile laboui 
inquiiy in Bombay has not proved a check 
to the 1 eci udescence of labour tiouble 
The possibility of a general strike has been 
canvassed since July, because labour is 
alarmed by the unemployment consequent 
on the tentative efforts to curtail pioduc- 
tion The further advance in Japanese 
imports, and the decline m expoits are 
again factors prejudicial to recovery The 
Egyptian tariff changes of 1938 have 
closed to partially a promising market for 
Indian manufacturers, and the establish- 
ment of a textile industry in Afghanistan 
as well as Iran is not a i emote prospect 
The Tariff Board to enquire into the con- 
ditions of the industiy has not been help- 
ful to the industry since inteinal demand 
has shrunk on account of reduced purchas- 
ing power The dependence of the indus- 
try on agiicultural prosperity has been 
fully indicated by the grave position in 
the piecegoods trade Stocks in all cen- 
tres have kept mounting, and the melan 
choly character of market reports thio 
year has been aggravated by the reports 
that in all standard styles Japan is bent on 
recovering the ground lost in 1937-38 
Even m March 1938 the leaders of the 
industry spoke of the inauspicious develop- 
ments, and if labour trouble during the 
following period has been checked by the 
efforts of provincial ministries, the higher 
wages bill and the time lost owing to 
strikes in several mills must not be over- 
looked 

The profit and loss statements of cotton 
mill companies in the south the west 


show that the last year was decidedly 
poor compaied with 1937-38 and the 
depiession in textile shaies is complete 
and iinbioken What the future holds 
for the industiy, even aftei a satisfactoiy 
lestriction scheme is evolved by voluntary 
effoit, it IS difficult to indicate Increasing 
stiain is being expeiienced in the mill 
industiy, and attempts to advance the 
inteiesls of the hand-loom industry may 
not be altogethei palatable to the mills 
The statistical summaiy may show that 
progiess is still maintained, but the rise 
in imports is certainly disquieting The 
total pioduction for the year 1938-39 (April 
to March) was in excess of that for the 
pievioits years, and may be claimed as a 
lecoid The quantities manufactuied 
veie 1,303 million lbs of yarn and 920 
million lbs of woven goods The per- 
centage increase as compaied with 1937-38 
IS 12 3 per cent undei yam and 6 5 per 
cent under woven goods The increase 
in yarn production was spiead over all 
three classes, No 1 to No 25, No 26 to 
No 40 and above No 40 The increase 
in imports cannot, however, escape notice, 
noi can the fall in the production of long- 
cloth, slin tings etc The inciease is 
maiked under coloured goods rather than 
giey and bleached goods, and the official 
statistical summary brings out the fact 
that the inciease was highest under duties 
The increase in irapoits referred to was 
the outstandmg development of the year 
This may be stimulated by the tariff con- 
siiice March 1939 althou^>h signs of such 
expansion have not appealed Imports of 
yam duiine* 1939-39 lecoided a similar 
increase, especially, takings from Japan 
and China, and among piecegoods the 
increase under plain and bordered giey 
goods is ai resting, Japan’s shipments 
being in excess of the two pievious years 
Japan’s sendings of white goo4s lose onlv 
slightly, and the shipments of printed 
goods weie less than in the pievious year 
Imports of dyed goods from Japan avent 
up considerably, but under woven colour- 
ed goods, imparts from Japan showed a 
fall Impoits of Piecegoods into provinces 
other than Bengal tended to be lower last 
year and the further reduction in imports 
of fents was one of the few satisfactory 
features shown in the import returns 
The substantial i eduction undei rayon 
yarn and piecegoods is also another fea- 
ture to which a leference is appropriate, 
the competition of rayon goods with 
cotton manufactures being a well-estab- 
lished fact. 
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Ajnong the protected industries ot India, 
sugar IS unique m the fact that within five 
years of the grant of protection, it has made 
such progiess as to promise self-sufficiency 
India IS now a leading producer whereas a 
decade ago she was one of the principal 
importers The sugar industry in India 
has developed at an unprecedented pace, 
and the striking fall in imports during 
1936-37 is convincing proof of the fresh re- 
cords touched by internal production In 
1931, the Tariff Board recommended that in 
view of its agricultural importance, the 
sugar industry's claim for protection de- 
served sympathetic consideration The 
Board recommended that in view of the 
efforts made by the industry between 1920 
and 1930 to improve output by the best 
methods, encouragement was necessary 
The Government of India accepted the 
findings of the Board and from January 
30, 1932, levied a duty of Rs 7-4-0 per 
cwt on imported sugar The revenue duty 
was changed into a protective duty and the 
industrialists and investors of India realised 
that a new era had dawned for the sugar 
industry, and the number of mills produc- 
ing sugar rose from 32 m 1931-32 to 154 in 
1936-37 The total production of sugar 
was over i 2 million tons in 1936-37 com- 
pared with 478,120 tons in 1931-32 while 
imports dwindled to 23,000 tons as com- 
pared with 511,319 tons in 1931-32 
During the great depression, the sugar 
industry in other countries of the world 
suffered a severe setback, and Java had to 
restrict her output very considerably, 
following the loss of export markets The 
international sugar conference held in 
April 1937, arrived at an agreement to 
ration the limited free market, and one of 
the terms of the agreement was a clause 
binding India to refrain from exporting 
sugar by sea to any country except Burma, 
but the Indian Legislative Assembly refused 
to ratify the agreement 
In previous issues of the Year-Book a 
detailed account has been given of the 
post-war economics of sugar The rise of 


beet sugar as a more formidable competitor 
than ever, being subsidised by most 
European Governments had rendered it im- 
possible for tropical cane producing 
countries to find new markets or keep their 
former markets and the menace of overpro- 
duction has inevitably pushed puces down 
Improved methods of cultivation had m- 
ci eased the outturn in Cuba and Java and 
the Chadbourne plan agreed to in 1931 
aimed at fixing export quotas for the prin- 
cipal producers Heavy stocks and tariff 
restrictions combined to keep prices down 
all through the last five years though in 
sympathy with other commodities sugar 
pnces looked up by the end of 1936, there 
was no real recovery, and the last few 
months have witnessed a mild lecession 
The conference convened in London in 
1937 failed to devise any solution that can 
provide a satisfactory remedy for the diffi- 
culties of the tropical island producers and 
were also compelled to point out that an 
international agreement will not prove satis- 
factory if each country decides to make 
itself self-sufficient 

During and after the war, the Indian in- 
dustry languished and India which was in 
the nineteenth century an important ex- 
porter became a heavy importer Subsi- 
dised beet sugar from Europe entered in in- 
creasing quantities and the Brussels conven- 
tion adopted in 1904 had only this result 
India became an importer of cane sugar 
from Mauritius and later from Java who 
was shut out of the USA by the pre- 
ference given to Cuba In the Far East, 
Java had a serious competitor in Formosa, 
whose plantations were developed by Japan, 
and the Indian market became her stand-by 
In spite of a high revenue duty, imports 
into India increased steadily and out of a 
million tons imported in 1929-30 about 80 
per cent came from Java It is only since 
then that imports have fallen away as the 
result of a number of factors The most 
important of them are the reduced purchas- 
ing power of the Indian consumer owing to 
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the exceptional severity of the depression, 
and the tariff restrictions following the 
Tariff Board enquiry, and prior to that, the 
exigencies of Indian Governmental finance 
whicn looked to the sugar duty as a sure 
source of revenue and raised it from 5 per 
cent to 10 per cent in 1916 and later in 
1921 laised it to 15 pei cent A further in- 
crease to 25 per cent ad valorem was made 
m 1922 Consequent on a fall m sugar 
prices, the import duty was converted into 
a specific duty of Rs 4-8 per cv/t This 
was raised to Rs 6 per cwt in 1930 and in 
1931 a further increase to Rs 7-4 per cwt 
was made while the emergency Budget of 
September 1931 involved the imposition of 
a surcharge of 25 per cent so that the duty 
was raised to Rs 9-1 per cwt In the 
1937 Budget there has been a change and 
the surcharge has been raised to equal the 
excise duty of Rs 2 per cwt so that the 
present duty is now Rs 9-4 per cwt 
The Tantt Board recommended protection 
for 15 years though at the end of 7 yeais 
the renewal of protection was to be detei- 
mined by a tariff enquiry The scheme of 
duties was based as usual on a calculation 
of fair selling puces and the Board consi- 
dered that Rs 8-13-1 per maund could be 


taken as a fair price of sugar The pro- 
gress of the industry m recent years has 
been accompanied by a gradual reduction m 
prices, and until recent months there has 
been a substantial diflercnce m iavour of the 
home-produced article against Java sugar 
The Board attached importance to the 
agricultural aspect, and thanks to the 
labours of the Council of Agricultural Re- 
search a piogressive improvement in the 
quality of cane and tne introduction of new 
varieties in the important cane areas of India 
have been noteworthy features Complaints 
that the cane-growers did not receive a fair 
return were satisfied by the fixation of mini- 
mum prices in Bihar and UP by the 
Local Governments in accordance with the 
lules framed after consultation with the in- 
terests concerned The expansion of the 
industry was only slightly affected by the 
imposition of an exc sc duly in 1934 in order 
to make good the loss of revenue to Govern- 
ment following the serious fall in sugar im- 
ports Another motive inspiring such 
an action was to check the pace of advance, 
but in the next two years theie was a fur- 
ther increase in the number of mills and the 
output The progress of the industry since 
1931-32 is set forth in the following table 



Mills 

Factory 

Gur 

Khandsaii 

Total 

Impoi Lb 

1931-32 

32 

158,581 

69 539 

250,000 

478,120 

511.319 

1932-33 

57 

210,177 

80,106 

275,000 

615,383 

365,707 

1933-34 

112 

453,965 

61,094 

200,000 

715,059 

249,776 

1934 35 

130 

578,115 

39,101 

150,000 

767,218 

220,2 H 

1935-36 

137 

912,100 

50,067 

125,000 

10,87,167 

1^8,888 

lO-G-S’T 

146 

10,75,000 

32,300 

100,000 

12,07,800 

23,000 

1937-38 

154 

10,50,000 

25,000 

60,000 

11,35,000 

20,000 


In the last two years, notwithstanding the 
use m output the sugar industry has been 
faced by a number of difficult questions 
arising from internal competition The rate 
of increase m factories has slowed down and 
the increase in the excise duty in 1937 
from Rs 1-5 to Rs 2 per cwt , despite the 
protests of the Indian legislature, has placed 
an additional burden But anyway, pro- 
gress has been made and more than a fifth 
of the world's sugar production is now cre- 
dited to India and one of the most favour- 
able features has been the improvement in 
the percentage of recovery The increase 
in production has caused senous difficulties 
in the market and since August, 1936 com- 
plaints of a glut and undercuttmg of prices 
have been common 

As we mentioned last year the industry’s 
development hereafter is dependent on a 
solution of its mam old problems, although 
internal consumption has not reached 


saturation point, there is little scope for any 
marked increase, which arc inclined to view 
any development of exports as impracti- 
cable The solution of technical questions 
relating to molasses, marketing and techno- 
logical research alone can lead to a reduc- 
tion of costs and an improvement in quality 
IS also one of the first desiderata Since 
August 1934 attempts have been made by 
sugar producers to devise a marketing 
scheme for the avoidance of wasteful com- 
petition by apportioning maikets, and also 
compel the reduction of imports to retain 
and develop the Indian market for Indian 
sugar Differences, however, arose and the 
scheme failed to find favour During the 
last year hopes of starting the scheme re- 
vived again and it was only the different 
situation precipitated by the unexpected 
addition to the excise duty that compelled 
the Indian Sugar Mills Association to take 
up the idea of forming a syndicate to regu- 
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late sugar supplies and prices This has 
certainly been the outstanding development 
of recent months and it may also to claimed 
that the new spirit of co-operation has 
enabled the industry to present its case for 
the renewal of protection most successfully 

The principal features of the preceding 
year were the continued increase in mills 
and an advance m output The year shows 
an increase in the acieage under cane placed 
by the final forecast at over 4 4 million 
acres of which 3 5 million acres were undei 
improved varieties but for the next season 
there will be a reduction in the acreage 
The estimated output for 1936-37 was 70 
million tons of cane and the outturn per 
acre was considerably higher at 16 5 tons 
The crop in the U P , was affected only 
slightly by the heavy floods of 1936 and in 
Bihar the crop was well above average 
The estimated output of raw sugar in 1936 
increased from 6 i million tons to 6 9 mil- 
lion tons A larger percentage of the cane 
grown was utilised in cane sugar factories, 
but the bulk of the crop as usual was used 
m gur manufacture The annual import 
declined to 23,075 tons, whereas the 
Government of India estimated that im- 
ports reach 110,000 tons The devaluation 
of the guilder in October had no sensible 
effect on sugai prices, and fears of large 
imports from Java were not fulfilled The 
annual internal consumption did not show 
any increase, being stationary about i i 
million tons The total production in 
3 ^ 935“36 was about i 075 million tons, and 
even with the better economic conditions 
prevailing last year, consumption did not 
expand to any extent, and the estimated 
annual output foi 1936-37, namely, 1 2 
million tons will possibly exceed the 
demand 

The prosperity of previous years was not 
in evidence, and the financial results of the 
leading mills suffered by comparison with 
preceding years The sugar market was m 
a state of suspended animation and heavy 
accumulation of stocks induced a general 
decline in pnces The industry convened 
a conference of manufacturers early in 
January, but no agreement resulted 
between the trade and the factory owners 
The former complained of inferior quality 
and sharp practices, while the latter criti- 
cised the unhelpful attitude of the 
merchants A slight rally in world pnces 
towards the end of 1936 had no stimulat- 
ing effect on prices in India and the indus- 
try again took up the question of organis- 
ing the selling arrangements A great sur- 
prise was m force for the industry in the 


1937 Budget The Finance Member in 
order to recoup the loss occasioned by the 
fall in imports of sugar raised the excise 
duty from Rs 1-5 cwt to Rs 2 The 
defence of the step only increased criticism 
and m spile of the legislature’s disappioval 
the excise was raised to Rs 2 from March 
I Native States also raised the excise 
to the higher level, and the spokesmen of 
the industr},’' who had expected some relief 
were painea by the negative attitude of the 
Finance Member who observed that one 
effect of the higher excjse would be to weed 
out inefficient producers A more im- 
portant event was the appointment of a 
Tariff Board to enquire into the necessity 
of the renewal of piotection for a further 
tenn of seven years The Board which 
started on its work in May consisted of Sir 
G T H Bracken, Mr F I Rahimtoola 
and Dr L C Jam It has lately finished 
its sittings and the evidence presented has 
largely favoured the retention of the tariff 

The difficulties of the industry after the 
commencement of the year were intensified 
by the failure of demand and prices to res- 
pond and the imposition of the higher ex- 
cise induced a feeling of despair Bihar 
factories decided to curtail the working 
season while the southern U P factories 
also decided to end the crushing season 
by April 15 The Local Governments con- 
cerned regarded such a decision with alarm, 
for the bulk of the crop was yet to be treat- 
ed and even if cane pnces were low, the 
ryot had little chance of disposing of his 
crop to advantage The minimum pnces 
were reduced and railway companies were 
prevailed on to reduce freight The fac- 
tory-owners were persuaded to crush cane 
up to the end of May as usual, and only the 
reduction in cane prices had the merit of 
offsetting slightly the burden imposed by 
the higher excise 

The industry, however, is now more cons- 
cious of the unity of interests and the 
Indian Sugar Mills Association held a con- 
ference during April 1937 at Calcutta to exa- 
mme the position of the industry The 
marketing scheme was investigated and as 
a result of efforts the Indian Sugar Syndi- 
cate was established in July The duty of 
the Syndicate will be to reduce fluctuations 
in pnces, take over accumulated stocks and 
stimulate consumption The formation of 
the Syndicate had a favourable effect on 
pnces though the traders are disposed to 
watch its working before considenng that 
the scheme is the first step in voluntary 
rationalisation of the industry The agn- 
cultural aspects of the sugar industry re- 
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ceived considerable attention at the Sugar 
Conferences held under the auspices of the 
Imperial Council of Agriculture 
The idea of ‘Zoning' of the cane supplies 
commanded considerable attention and the 
problem of raising prices through the im- 
provement of marketing methods also was 
discussed at length The I C A R 's 
Marketing Adviser at present is engaged m 
marketing survey and the H B Techno- 
logical Institute of Cawnpore is to be 
strengthened soon by the addition of mar- 
keting experts Doubts expressed in legard 
to the limits of cane cultivation reflected the 
lack of confidence and the fall in I937"38 
acieage will certainly be viewed with 
relief The sugar manufactuier's problems 
have also received greater attention and 
the central marketing scheme long adum- 
brated is sought to be realised through the 
Central Syndicate which was established 
after the Conference held in April 1937 
The Syndicate has arranged to take over 
all surplus slocks and by preventing forced 
sales has succeeded to some extent in main- 
taining prices 

The problems of the industry remain 
the same as last yeai Moic than once 
we have stressed the uigeiit need 
for organisation and stabilisation 
Prices dunng the past year have been low- 
er and though good cane at low prices has 
been readily forthcoming, the U P factory 
owners have not been too eager and worked 
this season only at the request of the in- 
terim Minister The question of disposal 
of molasses has become more acute after 
the levy of a higher excise duty Except 
m Mysore State, no considerable results 
have been achieved in the utilisation of 
molasses but the question of prepanng 
power alcohol is now receiving increasing 
attention Allahabad experiments on the 
uses of molasses as a fertiliser indicate 
another promising outlet, and the Forest 
Research Institute is considering the pros- 
pects of using bagasse in the manufacture of 
paper The industry's problems will have 
to be largely solved by concerted voluntary 
effort, for the Government, beyond pro- 
viding the initial facilities at the Technical 
Institute at Cawnpore and the cane research 
stations for the work on the agncultural 
side probably expected the industry to 
undertake independent solution of its pro- 
blems 

The sugar industry's expenence in 1937- 
38 was not uniformly favourable, and a 
spokesman of the industry reviewing deve- 
lopments over the year drew attention to 
other questions besides the delay in the 


publication of the Tariff Board report The 
most arresting features of the year are the 
progress made by the Central Syndicate in 
the matter of stablising sugar prices and 
bunging the trade back to their normal 
conditions and the efforts made to bring 
back order into the industry by the gov- 
ernments of Bihar and U P The Bihar 
Mimstry passed legislation, which had the 
support of a fairly large section of the 
industry, with a view to regulate produc- 
tion and assure cane-growers of a fair 
return A measure on the same lines was 
accepted by the U P legislature, and in 
spite of widespread criticism that the degree 
ot control aimed at was too ambitious, the 
control laws came into force immediately 
after their passage by the legislatures 
Equally important in some respects was the 
appointment of committees to examine the 
question of manufacturing power alcohol, 
especially, after the advent of prohibition 
in more than one province which implies 
the closing of distilleries The U P Com- 
mittee recommended that alcohol from 
molasses should be given special advan- 
tages, while a similar committee m Bombay 
came to the conclusion that the making of 
alcohol for fuel was not a practical proposi- 
tion 

1938-39 

A substantial increase in sugar luiports 
urmg 1938-39 followed by a further 
increase in the first quarter of 1939-40 
brings out clearly the 1 eduction in the 
output of the sugar uiustry in the last 
year This was largely due to the re- 
duction in the acreage and outturn of 
cane caused by the floods due to the re- 
duction in the acreage and outturn of 
cane caused by the floods in North Bihar 
and the poor crop in the U P Higher 
cane prices were a consequence, and the 
diJfflculties of the cane industry were 
accentuated by the levy of a cess of 
0-0-6 per maund of cane in the two major 
sugar-producing provinces The conti- 
nuance of an upward trend in sugar 
prices brought no relief as expected, and 
with the increase in factories to 143 from 
136 m 1937-38 the margin of profitable 
operation was reduced Sugar company 
leports indicate that while prices and 
marketing were helped by the existence 
of the syndicate, more than a year old, 
the position in the industry was none too 
good The prospects too are uncertain, 
and the differences between the Pro- 
vincial Governments and the industry 
are being examined by a representative 
committee. 
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The Government of India’s action on 
the Tariff Board lepoit which was re- 
leased at the end of March came as a 
surprise to the sug'ar industry The 
institution of a fuither inquiry, the re- 
newal of protection for two years only 
with the duty i educed by eight annas 
per cent while the Board was against 
any change were not so fruitful of mis- 
giving as the lesolution lebutting the 
Board’s views on the effects of the higher, 
excise duty The industiy’s case has, 
however, been proved, and the success of 
the witnesses who gave evidence before 
the Board may be seen in the Board’s 
observations on what the tariff has done 
for the consumer The change in the 
taxation of sugai made by Khandsaii 
factories effected in the Budget for 1939- 
40 was in oier to increase the levenue by 
amending the lules The late of excise 
was reduced to 8 annas per cwt from 
Re 1 per cwt The amendments were 
adopted without change, and the only 
other measure calling for notice was the 
Sugar Industry Protection Bill Govern- 
ment’s undei estimate of the yield of the 
excise IS piesumably based on anticipa- 
tions that the output of sugar this year 
also will be below 1 million tons, but the 
larger imports were to be stimulated by 
the reduction of import duty from 
Rs 9-4-0 to Rs 8-12“0 per cwt In spite 
of aiguments that the reduced duty 
should take effect from November only, 
the lower taiiff came into operation at 
once, but since July, the accumulation of 
stocks has caused a falling off in impoits, 
while Java’s leadmess to sell has dimi- 
nished with the apprehensions of a world 
shoitage of sugar which the International 
Council was called upon to deal in July 
The changes in world quotas are of no 
interest to the Indian industry India 
has no exports except those to Buima, 
and the recent piohibition of imports by 
land into the latter country will make no 
difference The self-sufficiency of India 
in the matter of sugar in a bad season is, 
however, not quite adequately based, and 
the industry has been largely concerned 
with the improvement of cane cultivation 
and the efficiency of factories The Tariff 
Board has recommended the encourage- 
ment of power alcohol distillation and 
the provision of increased grants for 
agricultural research from the excise 
duty proceeds immediately These have 
been examined by the Special Sugar 
Committee of the ICAR which has 
endorsed them, and it has been urged 


that the control legislation in Bihar and 
U P casts a special responsibility in 
for improving cane cultivation m the two 
regards to the encouragement of research 
provinces 

The official review of the industry pub- 
lished in March shows that total factory 
production in 1 938-39 amounted to 
756,000 tons, over 8 million tons of cane 
being crushed The percentage of re- 
covery fell off slightly from 9 38 per cent 
in 1937-38 to 9 33 pei cent but the 
difference between the Java average and 
the maximum attained in India is quite 
small The intioduction of the control 
legislation has brought some relief m re- 
cent years for the licensing of factories 
will avert the dangers of over-pro(duc- 
tion the fixation of minimum cane prices 
for a season adjusting cane puces to 
sugai puces as prescribed although not 
on a shdmg scale every fortnight, at a 
level substantially higher than the mini- 
mum of 5 annas 3 pies per maund in the 
previous year was a result of the fall in 
the total acreage to 3 1 millions from 3 87 
millions Since the beginning of 1939 
the prices for cane were revised in both 
U P and Bihar and these enhanced rates 
testify to the shortage of cane that was 
responsible foi the fall in sugar prouc- 
tion As mentioned previously the pro- 
vincial governments collect a cess on 
production of cane made by factories, 
and a considerable part of the total yield 
of the cess estimated at Rs 44 lacs is to 
be applied to cane impiovement, roads 
etc in the inteiests of the sugar indus- 
try 

The aveiage prices of Indian sugar for 
the second half of 1938-39 was Rs 10-4 
per maund while imported sugar was 
quoted at Rs 11 pei maund on anaverage 
The international uncertainty and the 
delayed monsoon provoked a feeling that 
a sugar famine would develop Although 
home stocks were not very low, imports 
weie stimulated by the duty reduction, 
and the price of sugar rose to Rs 12 and 
over per maund m May This was 
followed by a leaction, and the decline in 
both home and Java prices caused a crisis 
in the sugar tiade towards the end of 
June, 1939 The Sugar Syndicate had 
the situation well m hand, and the pro- 
gress of the cane crop led to the dis- 
appearance of apprehensions that sugar 
prices would stand at too high a level — 
a development that might in turn force 
the Government of India to reduce the 
import duty 
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The violent swing* in prices this year 
was a consequence of the exceptional con- 
ditions of 1938-39 in the sugar industry 
The one favourable feature to which one 
may mter here ib the nan owing of the 
difference between the prices for imported 
sugar and Indian sugar which must be, 
on the whole, favouiable to the Indian 
sugai The crisis produced by specula- 
tion was in no wise due to the Sugar 
Syndicate’s policy as \vas promptly ex- 
plained, and the market promises to be 
stable at lower levels The larger carry- 
ovei will presumably offset the reduced 
output anticipated The boom has, how- 
ever, caused a serious dislocation m the 
sugar trade, and the marketing arrange- 
ments may call foi alteration in both 
method mid stiucture, with the Sugai 
Syndicate playing a more prominent part 
The views piopounded in Mysore and the 
UP by expert committees as regards 
powei alcohol manufacture have not been 
followed by any sti iking developments 


In Upper India, the prospects are not 
certain, but in Mysore, the company is on 
the thieshold of important developments 
which will enhance its usual prosperity 
The contraction in investment mteiest 
in sugar shaies affords proof of the very 
mixed nature of company results With 
the exception of a few units, the industry 
w^as not in a iDosition to maintain divi- 
dends even at the foimer level, and the 
possibility of an increase in factoiies out- 
side Bihai and the U P cannot be dis- 
missed, although inducements to set up 
new mills lemain very slight at present 
The diffeiences of opinion between the 
Syndicate, WJ'hich favours the status quo, 
and certain comnieicial oigaiiisations 
which advocate freedom for the indiisti> 
to develop in piovinccs like Bombay may 
not lead to decisive dcvelopinents, but 
regulation and planning on an all-India 
basis will now be supported for various 
reasons 
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The iron and steel industry has come to 
occupy a more important place in Indian eco- 
nomy and the public has been prepared for 
a great expansion of the industry in India 
dunng the past year The flotation of the 
Steel Corporation of Bengal in May 1937, 
afforded a gratifying indication that the 
industry would continue to develop, and the 
Tata Company's progress in 1937 was such 
as to inspire the hope that when the existmg 
tariff concessions are withdrawn, the indus- 
try would be able to stand on its own legs 
The prospects of iron and steel, thanks to 
the rearmament policy of European nations, 
were never brighter and the Indian mdus- 
trv's position too has shown considerable 
improvement The industry has great 
natural advantages and Mr Dunn of the 
Geological Survey of India has lately 
drawn attention to the mineral resources 
of the Smghbhum District of Bihar which 
can be compared to the northern part of 
Ontario As regards iron ore, limestone 
and coal, India is now considered to possess 
great advantages and the adverse experi- 
ences of the small units working in the 19th 
century is now belied by the great success 
attained bj^ the Tata Co , and the Indian 
lion and Steel Co The proximity of good 
class coal to the iron ore deposits must be 
regarded as the mam factor making for 
rapid progress and although there have been 
fcais that the coking coal supplies m India 
may give out, proposals aiming at the 
conservation of the country's coal resources 
now render it improbable that the industry's 
advance will be retarded by any short- 
age of the right kind of fuel In Europe 
and America, transport costs are appreciably 
higher and the cheapness and quality of 
Indian non ore and its proximity to coal 
fields are not equalled in any other country 
Nature has done more than her share m 
providing the essentials for the iron and 
steel industry and so far as labour is con- 
cerned, experience has gradually provided 
a trained labour force whose efficiency is 

36 


gradually nsing There has never b^en 
any fear as regards any shortage of the 
volume of labour and the iron and steel 
industry during the last year has done 
enough to guard itself against labour unrest 
in any form 

India’s increasing consumption of iron 
and steel makes any anxiety concermng 
markets almost superfluous India has 
been a large importer m the past and the 
domestic production can only satisfy part 
of the existmg demand On the other 
hand, there has been a shnnkage of imports 
owing to the reluctance of supplymg 
countries to provide an37thmg like the 
previous quanhty and the shortage of 
supplies and the advance in pnees have 
combmed to confer a reasonable degree of 
security and an assurance of profitable 
working for the Indian industry Apart 
from the existmg demand, the mcreasing 
mdustnalisation of the country makes it 
certain that the demand for iron and steel 
and manufactures thereof wiU not decline 
but will mcrease considerably The sub- 
stantial progress made by the subsidiary 
industries estabhshed in conjunction with the 
iron and steel mdustry dunng the past few 
years affords a reassunng indication of what 
a prosperous steel mdustry can do for the 
country The benefits obtamed by the 
tinplate industry, the wire and nail products 
industry during &e past year have been real 
and tangible The wagon-buildmg industry 
too has now turned the corner and the 
Indian railways’ renewal programme spells 
a period of activity and prospenty The 
plants of the subsidiary companies located 
round Jamshedpur are all likely to share to 
the fullest extent in the prospenty of the 
parent industry The foundries and work- 
shops scattered over all provinces are also 
likely to experience the benefits accrumg 
from the expansion of iron and steel produc- 
tion after a penod of depression in which 
progress was at a relatively slow pace com- 
pared with the very substantial expansion 





of the steel industry in America and Europe 
Round Jamshedpur, as the reader is aware, 
there are numerous plants based on the iron 
and steel produced by the Tata Company 
and their progress in recent years despite un- 
favourable trade conditions is indeed a happy 
augury of what is to come The industries, 
which have followed the establishment of the 
iron and steel industry at the mam centre, 
are the most complete indication of the 
potentialities of industrial development in 
this country and the great natural advant- 
ages of the iron and steel industry and its 
growing prosperity have come to reinforce 
the hopeful prospects that these subsidiary 
industries have now before them 

The iron and steel industry was the first 
to be investigated by the Indian Tariff 
Board The Board appointed m 1923 re- 
ported m favour of protection and the 
Indian Legislature passed an Act recom- 
mending the levy of specific duties on 
imported iron and steel materials and the 
grant of bounties for the manufacture of 
rails, fishplates, etc The engineering side 
also received the benefit of 25 per cent 
duties on fabricated steel and the Act also 
made provision for the protection of the 
recently born tinplate and wire and nail 
industries The scheme of protection was 
revised in consequence of a heavy and 
unexpected fall in Continental steel prices 
and the rise m the rupee exchange to is 6d 
The Tariff Board recommended an increase 
in the duties on imported fabricated steel 
The Government of India accepted the 
findings, hut held that a scheme of bounties 
was preferable to the steep increase in duties 
recommended, and the Board itself approved 
the proposal to grant a bounty up to Rs 50 
lakhs on steel ingots produced 

Subsequent tariff board enquiries adopted 
the scheme of bounties introduced m Octobei 
1924 and an act of the Indian legislature in 
1926 amended the former Act and provided 
for higher specific duties A later enact- 
ment m 1927 extended protection till 1933- 
34 and conferred power on the Governor- 
General-in-Council to increase the duties, if 
protection was threatened by dumping 
Prior to this, the statutoiy enquiry of the 
Tariff Board reviewed the working of pro- 
tection and recommended two scales of 
duties, basic and additional, the former 
applying to British manufactures and the 
latter governed by the prices of Continental 
manufactures Though the margin of pro- 
tection was based on the Board’s view that 
all possible encouragement to Indian Steel 
should be given through State purchases 
found favour, and in the case of fabricated 
steel also, the Board held that the use of 


Indian products should be encouraged by 
the lailways and other consumers Tariff 
changes since 1927 were not of any moment 
and the levenue duty on impoited pig iron 
also was letamed The progress of the 
Indian industry was examined from time to 
time by the Tariff Board m connection with 
inquiries m relation to the wire and nail 
tinplate ani galvanised steel industries 

The worhing of protection was invest i 
gated thoroughly by the last Board appointed 
in August 1933 and its conclusions deseive 
to be set down The Board considered that 
the scheme of protection adopted in 1926 
had proved successful and that the expected 
reduction m prices had been effected and 
that a stage had been reached when on all 
articles sold by the steel company in com- 
petition with Biitain, it was possible to say 
that on imports either no protective duty is 
required at all 01 if any is required, the 
rates may be low^er than the normal rates 
of revenue dutv The Board added that if 
Continental steel products were sold at fair 
prices the Indian industry could well stand 
their competition, and that the duties which 
were needed were more in the nature of 
anti-dumping than protective duties The 
Board recommended a duty of Rs 43 per 
ton on the imports of untested structurals 
from the Continent Rs 10 per ton on 
Bntish bars (tested) Rs 39 per ton on 
Continental untested bars Rs 25 per ton 
on untested plate from the Continent On 
rails, fishplates, structurals and tested plates 
from Britain the Board recommended no 
duties On black sheets (tested) from the 
U K the Board recommended Rs 10 per 
ton and Rs 32 per ton on imports from the 
Continent Galvanised sheets were re- 
commended to be subject to an import duty 
of Rs 10 per ton, irrespective of the country 
of oiigin On imports of fabricated steel 
from countnes other than Britain a duty of 
Rs 40 per ton was recommended The 
Board advised a duty of Rs 38 per ton on 
Bntish tinplate and Rs 57 per ton on 
Continental On imports of wire nails, the 
scale recommended was Rs 25 on British 
and Rs 60 on foreign A duty of Rs 57-8 
per ton was recommended on cast iron pipes 
imported from foreign countries, while 
British pipes w^ere to be allow^ed free entry 
The more important part of the Board’s 
proposals related to the recommendation 
that even the revenue duties on rails and 
tested sructurals should be removed or m 
the alternative, countervailing excise duties 
should be levied on internal production 
The Government of India accepted the re- 
commendation of the Board, but preferred 
equalising duties to ihe removal of the 
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revenue duties The principle laid down in 
1929 and followed since, that m the mam, 
the amount of protection should be the 
difference between two prices (i) the c 1 f 
puce at which foreign steel is likely to be 
landed in India without duty and (2) the 
price at which the Indian manufacturers can 
sell at a reasonable profit which was termed 
the fair selling price In the 1933 report 
also, the Board based its recommendations 
on the same principle after reviewing the 
working of the protective scheme m force 
for the previous seven years The Board 
no-ied the larger share of the Indian market 
now supplied by Indian manufacturers 
The share obtained by the Tata Company 
lose from 30 per cent in 1927-28 to 72 per 
cent m 1932-33 Imports were consequent- 
ly reduced and foieign plants were working 
at a level much further below their capacity 
compared with Tatas 

The reduction in costs obtained by the 
Tata Company as a result of expansion and 
expel lence formed the subject of approving 
remarks, but the view that even the revenue 
duties were superfluous induced the Gov- 
ernment to levy an excise duty of Rs 4 per 
ton on steel ingots and countervailing duties 
on imports by the Iron and Steel Duties 
Bill of 1934 The Board's report was the 
subject of serious criticisms, and the objec- 
tion in principle to differential duties, the 
introduction of Preference by the back door, 
and the practical termination of protection 
formed the main points of attack In the 
succeeding year the industry passed through 
a peiiod when the effects of the tariff changes 
made themselves telt Imports increased 
and domestic production was affected to 
some extent by the levy of the excise duty 
Prices too were lower and the Tata Company 
had to work for a reduction of costs in order 
to bear the excise duties, which amounted to 
Rs 35 lakhs and also the lower level of 
prices while freight rates also, especially, on 
the E I R , proved a source of disadvant- 
age But the Company increased the effi- 
ciency of the plant and raised the output 
thereby Equipment was kept in first class 
condition and a second sheet mill was 
brought into production Better results 
were obtained from the coke plant and a 
battery of coke ovens was under construc- 
tion 

The progress made by the Company was 
reflected in the resumption of dividends on 
the ordinary and deferred stock last year 
and the higher dividends declared in respect 
of 1936 are an index of further progiess 
and prosperity At the annual meeting of 
the Tata Company's shareholders Sir N B 


Saklatvala made reference to the fact 
that the Company was in a position 
to finance development out of earmngs, 
and expressed the view that the adop- 
tion of a profit-sharing scheme as a 
mark of confidence m the labour force should 
yield valuable results The Chairman of 
the Company refen ed to the completion of 
the new steel mill, and said that with the 
mill in operation and the possibility of manu- 
facture at the lowest possible cost, India 
should be practically independent of all im 
ports The proposed tube plant to be 
woiked in conjunction with Messrs Stewaits 
and Lloyds and the construction of a hoop 
and strip mill formed the subject of optimis- 
tic remarks and the efficiency of the old 
furnaces and ovens and the adoption of the 
latest methods for the proposed develop 
ments were also mentioned in the 
Chairman's review 

The progress of the Tata Company m the 
past year does not foim the principal 
feature 1936 will be memorable for the 
reconstruction of the Indian Iron and Bengal 
Companies The merger and reorganisation 
of capital has been the subject of a special 
supplement of Indian Finance in which 
attention was drawn to the prospects of pig- 
iron and the proposals to concert arrange- 
ments to establish a steel plant in co- 
operation with Tatas After protracted 
negotiations, the scheme was abandoned, 
but while Tatas decided to carry out their 
own scheme of development independently, 
Indian Iron also decided to prosecute their 
scheme and sponsored the formation of a 
new plant at Hirapui to work with the hot 
iron provided from its furnaces and also to 
give facilities as regards land, water and 
lighting, etc The Steel Corporation's pro- 
moters have promised that the work of in- 
stalling plant and equipment should be 
completed in 2^ yeais and the annual out- 
put of 200,000 tons from the new plant will 
be an important addition to the Indian steel 
industry's production 

1938-39 

The iron and steel mdusliy's development 
proceeded unmteiiupted dmiiig 1938-39 
and the flourishing condition of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany was responsible foi & striking- 
increase m dividend payment in respect of 
the last year The industry all over the 
world — Amenca being a significant excep- 
tion — maintained its former high state of 
activity, and the success with which prices 
were maintained in Britain, has showm 
what central contiol can achieve 
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The virtual completion erf the Steel 
Corporation’s plant, the increased output 
of the Tata lion and Steel Co , the total 
production for 1938-39 being a record for 
any single unit in the Empire, and the 
striking stability of prices since the revi- 
sion carried out in January stand out as 
the most striking features of the past year 
in the iron and steel industry Eaboui 
troubles have been happily resolved by 
the beginning of August, and the proposed 
extensions to sheet mills at Jamshedpui 
have attracted as much attention as the 
news that the labour force is to receive a 
higher bonus for 1938-39 The iron and 
steel industiy more than any other m 
Tndia has made pi ogress, and the recovery 
in steel output in Britain after the puces 
were lowered in December finds a parallel 
in India Rearmament has not been 
without a specific influence in determining 
the fortunes of the industry in India foi 
until the end of 1938 the position in the 
USA and Biitain vias none too secure, 
and the changes m export prices for sheets 
made last summer provoked a certain 
amount of apprehension as regards 
foreign competition in the Indian market 
The total imports of steel duiing 1938-39 
were, however, lower than in the previous 
year under both piotected and non-protec- 
ted varieties The total quantity u as 
44,885 tons only , imports from all 
countries shelving a substantial declme 
compared with 1937-38 Imports of 
fabricated steel and steel manufactures 
showed a similar decrease, and falls are 
shown in the trade returns under beams, 
channels etc bolts and nuts, hooks and 
stripes, nail etc Imports of galvanised 
sheets fell away further, and the only 
items to show an increase were tinplate 
and rails and fishplates Total imports 
of iron and steel dropped to 223,607 tons 
in 1938-39 from 274,572 tons m 1937-38, 
the value also falling from Rs 6 66 crores 
to Rs 5 83 crores The setback in im- 
ports restores the balance since the pre- 
vious year saw a use in imports 
The progress of the Indian industry 
may be measured of the following figures 
The total production of ingots rose to 
977,500 tons from 921, 800' tons in 1937-38 
The production of semi-finished steel 


advanced to 934, 800 tons in 1938-39 as 
compared with 871,900 tons in the preced- 
ing year The fall in the pigiron output 
from 1 64 million tons to 1 57 million tons 
IS herefore understandable The increas- 
ed absorption of non by the steel industiy 
IS reflected also in the fall under exports 
of pigiion from India These amounted 
to 514,500 tons foi 1938-39 against 629,200 
tons in 1937-38 Exports of scrap showed 
only a slight fall, but the prospects of 
impiovement are bright in view of the 
expected increase in U K demand for 
both pig iron and scrap The tariff 
advantage should be of some help to 
Indian exporters whose exports last year 
to U K weie less than in 1937-38 
whereas exports to Japan showed a further 
increase over the shipments in 1937-33 
The pi ogress made by the new company 
in regard to construction brought up the 
question of disposing of its annual pro- 
duction It IS generally believed that a 
tentative agreement has been reached and 
the outstanding feature of recent months 
has been the rise of Bengal Steels to pai 
and over on the stock exchange In the 
rerolling industry also the prospects of a 
settlement, promoted by official inteiven- 
tion, are not i emote and the healthy state 
of the order-books suggests that as le- 
gal ds 1939-40 the position is quite 
secure Iron and steel puces in India 
have been quite steady and the slackening 
of forward demand since June may only 
the result of the prevailing unceitainties 
The delay in the appeaiance of the 
Tisco report prevents un from touching 
on the details of the progress made last 
year The pioposed additions to produc- 
tive capacity including a new blast fur- 
nace, the impending solution of differences 
with the labour union and the generally 
expected increase in dividends to share- 
holders will, necessarily be important 
features of the annual statement The 
steady growth of the industry since 
March 1939 is attested by the pioduction 
figures for recent months, and there is 
little doubt that the confidence of the 
mdustry m its capacity to stand without 
production in the near future should have 
been strengthened as a result of the 
year ’s developments 
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The Indian paper industry is somewhat 
unique amongst the protected industries of 
India in that, in this case, the production 
of the requisite raw material has to be stimu- 
lated by special efforts even as to the pro- 
duction of paper itself The question first 
came up before the Tariff Boaid m 1925 
and the Board found that an Indian paper 
industry using Sabm grass as its raw 
material could not establish a claim for 
substantial production The Board at the 
same time came to the conclusion that 
bamboo pulp would be as suitable a raw 
matenal for the manufacture of paper, but 
the technique of utilising bamboo in the pro- 
duction of papei had not been sufficiently 
developed The Board, therefore, recom- 
mended that, while prmting and writing 
papei s of a certain wide range should be 
subject to a specific duty of one anna per 
lb the Government should also pro- 
vide financial assistance to the paper mills 
to cairy on the exploratory w^ork neces- 
sary for the manufacture of good quality 
bamboos and its utilisation in paper manu- 
facture The Tanff Board saw in the latter 
not only the means of providing a suitable 
raw matenal of indigenous origin for the 
Indian paper industry, but also the possi- 
bility of an export trade m wood pulp 
These possibilities they valued highly, as 
on the basis of the statistics then available 
to them, they had reason to believe that 
the resources, from which wood pulp was 
derived in Scandinavia and North America 
would before long be depleted, and that 
theie would be a shortage of wood pulp 
In other words, the Tariff Board wanted 
India to step into the breach caused by 
the depletion of coniferous trees in Europe 
and Amenca They also emphasised their 
view that the financial assistance and the 
protective duty on imports were inseparable 
and that the success of their scheme of pro- 
duction would be gravely impenlled, if their 
recommendations were treated separately 
and not taken as a whole 
In determining the rate of protective duty 
the 1925 Board observed significantly "It 


IS not enough that the paper (to be ex- 
cluded) IS not made in India or even that 

it cannot be made in India The vital 

points are that it does not compete with 
Indian paper at present, that, if excluded 
from the protective tariff and so made 
relatively cheap, it is not hkely to compete 
and that it should be possible to define 

it in such a manner that it can be readily 

identified for Customs purposes ’ ' These 
recommendations of the Tanff Board were 
embodied in the Bamboo Paper Industry 
Protective Act which was passed in Sep- 
tember 1925 As a result of this Act, a 
speafic duty of one anna per lb was 
levied on pnnting and wntmg paper The 
Government of India, however, rejected the 
Board’s recommendations for the grant of 
financial assistance to the mills conducting 
experiments with bamboo 

It IS, therefore, not to be expected that 
m the SIX years following, the scheme of 
protection adopted in 1925 would be a con- 
vincing success In the first place, imports 
of paper, even of the protected varieties, 
increased greatly Secondly, wood pulp 
was imported on a large scale and the ex- 
pectations in regard to the progress of the 
manufacture of pulp from bamboo, did not 
materialise On the occasion of the 1931 
Tariff Board enquiry, it was generally held 
that protection to paper was a failure and 
that the attempt should be abandoned The 
Tanff Board, however, showed convincing- 
ly that the scheme was, on the whole, a 
success For, in the first place, the manu- 
facture of paper in India mcreased between 
T<)24-25 and 1930-31, from 27,000 tons to 
39,000 tons Owing to the fall in the 
imports of papei in 1931, which was the 
first complete financial year of the depres- 
sion, the share of the Indian mills in the 
total consumpbon of paper of the protected 
varieties, increased to as much as 71 09 per 
cent The increase m the imports of wood 
pulp might appear to be a weak spot , but 
it should be remembered that the financial 
assistance recommended by the Board wae 
not afforded It is also worth noting that. 
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but for the increase in the imports of wood 
pulp, expansion of indigenous production 
could not have been brought about , and 
in so far as the imported wood pulp 
helped such expansion and increased pay- 
ments m wages and the like, they must be 
held to have been to the advantage of the 
nation as a whole The 1931 Board, there- 
fore, had no compunction in recommend- 
ing the continuance of protection to the 
paper industry , for it held that the with- 
diawal of the protective duty would inevit- 
ably lead to the disappeaiance of. bamboo 
as a paper making material, and that in 
view of the approved possibilities of 
bamboo, and the anticipations regarding 
shoitage of wood pulp, the disappearance 
of bamboo would be a national loss In 
ordei to further the development of bamboo, 
the Board insisted that a direct incentive 
for the manufactuie of bomhoo pulp should 
be ottered and that its most suitable form 
would be a duty on imported pulp As 
the Board recommended only the continu- 
ance 01 the import duty on papei at the 
pievious level, no changes were effected 
beyond the raising ot the percentage ot 
mechanical wood pulp qualified for exemp- 
tion from protective duty from 65 per cent 
and over to 70 per cent and ov*er, and the 
imposition of a protective duty of Rs 45 
per ton on imported pulp When the 
revenue surcharge of 25 per cent was levied 
in 1932, the protective duty on prmtmg 
paper came to one anna three pies per 
lb and that on writing paper to one 
anna and three pies per lb or i8| per 
cent ad valorem, whichever is higher Like- 
wise, the protective duty on wood pulp was 
increased to Rs 56-4 per ton 

Then the main pioblem of the Indian 
paper industry tuinedout to be one of the 
classification of papers for Tariff purposes 
It may be easily appreciated that the classi- 
fication IS at once an important and diffi- 
cult matter, for the various classes of paper 
have clearly a competitive significance to 
one another, and in any properly-devised 
scheme of protection, it is important that 
papers, which do not compete with the 
pioducts of indigenous industries should 
not be handicapped by a heavy duty, as 
that the papers which could well compete 
With the Indian products should be left 
exempt from the protective duty The 
X925 Act referred only to printing and 
writing papei , and gave only an inadequate 
description of the various kinds which would 
be subject to, and which would be exempt 
from, the duty The 1931 Board was con- 
tent to observe that the definition of papers 


which may be classified as printing and 
writing according to trade usage, should be 
examined by a conference with representa- 
tives of all the interests concerned 

The experiences of the years following 
showed how immensely important it was 
that the classification of paper should be 
definite For there was almost endless 
wrangle between the Customs authorities 
and the importers as to the classes of paper 
which weic subject to duty Accordingly, 
the Indian Tariff Board was required in 
1935 to examine this question The re- 
sults are set down in the tabular statement 
at the beginning of this section Ihe revi- 
sion of the tanff was made in 1936, m ac- 
coidance v^ilh the Board's views 
For an idea of the magnitude and distri- 
bution of the papei mills in India, it should 
suffice foi the pm pose of tins review to 
give below the account contained in the 
last Taiiff Boaid report which leviews the 
piogiess made since 1931 A new mill 
named the Gujiat Papei Mill at Ahmeda- 
bad began manufactuie m 1935-36 The 
Punjab Paper Mills winch was in liquida- 
tion in 1931 was taken over by a new 
company and manufacture stalled in 
April, 1937 undei the name of Shn Gopal 
Paper Mills The Andhra Papei Mills 
was said to be uiidei going lecoiistiuction 
at the time the leport was tinder prepara- 
tion The number of mills actually voik- 
mg in 1937-38 w^as ten There has been 
no increase in the capacity but a steady 
improvement in output has been reported 
especially undei printing papei s wdiile 
small 11 regular increases have been noticed 
under both writing and Badami also The 
increased pioduction of indigenous pulp 
compared with imports since 1930-31 
stands out as a notewoithy feature of the 
development since 1930-31 The quan- 
tity of bamboo pulp used has risen in the 
SIX years from 5,228 tons to 19,281 tons , 
of grass pulp fiom 9,049 tons to 11,510 
tons, and of othei pulp made fiom indi- 
genous materials from 5,992 tons to- 7,919 
tons Imports of pulp declined dining the 
same peiiod from, 20,081 tons to 10,976 
tons The protective duty plus the 
surcharge amounting to Rs 50-4 pci ton 
stimulated the production of pulp in India 
Important developments are now in 
progiess Apait from the reconditioning 
of two mills, foui new mills wcie under 
constiuction and manufactuie began before 
the end of 1938-39 One of them is in 
Bihai and others aie located in Mysoie 
and the U P One of the new^ mills wnll 
specialise in Kraft paper New paper 
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mills, for instance that projected in 
Hyderabad State \m11 lely oii bamboo and 
grass of which indigenous supplies are 
available in nearly all provinces The 
total quantity of bamboo available is 
estimated at 600^,000' tons and at least 12 
different varieties aie considered suitable 
A small mill in Tiavancoie has found the 
eta reed suitable and hy di oelectric 
development in South India may bung in 
its wake nev/ papei making enterpiises 
Grass is apparently not so important as in 
1931 and except for the Punjab mill the 
local supplies are quite adequate Both 
the cost of bamboo and erass have fallen 
according to the Tariff Board which be- 
lieves that the paper industry in India 
will continue to use both glass and bamboo 
Dulp for manufactuie Waste paper, 
cuttings, pulp from rags, jute and textile 
waste are subsidiary raw mateiials for 
which the prices are higher and these 
subsidiary materials aie necessarj^ The 
demand for these is expected to improve 
as a result of new paper mills coming into 
production and the Tariff Boaid was of 
opinion that these materials should receive 
more attention and exnressed a hope that 
the collection of waste paper, rags, etc , 
should become a res-ular trade Experi- 
ments with pinewo'od revealed the possi- 
bilities of -mcVing wood pulp in India but 
It IS still in the experimental stage 
Bagasse is said to be a suitable raw 
mateiial and the manufacture of insulating 
and press boaid from bagasse has been 
the subject of expeiiments at the Dehia 
Dun Institute 

In spite of the i educed quantity of pulp 
imports the industry cannot dispense 
V ith it altogether Imported pulp is 
necessary for making certain classes 
of papei and a reserve of imported 
pulp is designed to prevent a shortage in 
the event of a failure of the pulp manu- 
factuiing plant The high prices of im- 
poited pulp m recent years has led to a 
1 eduction and the oiigional objective — 
the increase of pulp production from indi- 
genous materials — ^has been attained The 
auxiliary materials magnesite, lime china 
clay, lesin and alum are obtainable, at 
home but caustic coda, soda ash, saltcake, 
bleaching powder and dyes have to be 
imported by the industry The higher 
proportion of Indian supplies to imports 
is a consequence of impro’^ ement in 
quality and the establishment of a chemi- 
cal industry in India promises to reduce 
the dependence on imports while the mills 
will have no need to set up bleach making 
electrolytic plants of their own The 


reduction under impoited pulp, thanks to 
the increase of bamboo and grass pulp, 
shows that the piotective duty imposed m 
1931 has been effective Home supplies 
of both pulp and essential chemicals are 
believed to be adequate and the lack of 
mechanical woodpulp need not interfere 
with the progress of the industry 

The Tariff Board has obseived that even 
if the Indian industry is unable to meet 
the demand for cheap classes of paper 
made from mechanical pu’^p the lemaimng 
classes of paper, the total demand for 
which may be estimated at 90,000 tons, 
constitutes a wide enough field for the 
development of an indnstiy sufficiently 
large to be considered as of national im- 
t)oi lance The Tariff Board has drawn 
attention to this possibility of producing 
bamboo pulp for export in the form of 
pressed sheets to Australia and Japan 
The works cost of pioducing pulp is 
known to have fallen considerably and 
impiovements in paper making methods 
have been commented upon favourably in 
the Tariff Board^s report India, as the 
pioneer in bamboo pulp manufacture, can- 
not expect tO' have the same low cost as 
foieign competitors usins mechanical 
wood pulp but the covering of costs 
achieved since 1931 cannot escape notice 
Total production costs are known to have 
fallen but the Board after rewewmg all 
the circumstances held that the impoit 
duty on pulp should not be less than 
Rs 35 per ton or 25 pei cent ad xolorem 
The duty reduction was expected to lead 
to a further reduction in manufacturing 
costs since a proportion of impoited pulp 
IS used by several papei mills 

Discussing the claim foi lenewal of pro- 
tection aftei the lapse of the formei teim 
in Maich, 1939, the Board held that raw 
matciials, fuel, water and, laboui weie 
ample and obseived that by the end of 
1936-37, imports of protected papei s 
amounted to 12,000 tons while Indian 
mills produced 43,364 tons of protected 
varieties in addition to over 5,000 tons of 
unprotected varieties Newsprint consti- 
tuted more than half the total imports of 
65,780 tons in 1936-37 under the latter 
head It is worth noting that consump- 
tion has iisen by 66,656 tons between 
1930 and 1937 an average annual increase 
of 951 tons The literacy drive may lead 
to more rapid expansion of demand and 
the piospective annual increase is estimat- 
ed at 1,500 tons 

The preference given to Indian Paper 
Mills foi government tendeis has enabled 
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them to retain an important pait*^of the 
demand but the disquieting: possibility of 
an inciease in production in excess of the 
total demand by 1940-41 invests the 
futuie with unceitainty The dangeis 
of acute competition and the emeigence 
of a iival to the Indian Papei Makeis’ 
Association which has succeeded in con- 
trolling the price level and reduced the 
buiden of protection to the consumer m 
India, are not to be ignoied The Con- 
troller of Punting in his evidence refeired 
to the improvements in the quality of 
Indian Paper and the gradual i eduction in 
prices The renewal of protection was 
recommended for a further teim of 7 years 
with the import duty lower at 11 pies pel 
lb On the question of protecting local 
manufactures of cartridge paper, blotting, 
kraft and poster paper the Board declined 
to make recommendations in favour of 
Indian mills although as regards kraft 
paper the Board pionounced in favour of a 
further enqurry, say, by the end of 1939, 
when costs, etc , weie ascertainable It 
was held desiiable that Indian Mills should 
try to manufacture unprotected varieties in 
order to avoid overproduction of protected 
varieties The advantages of the industry 
making a contribution to the Forest 
Research Institute for a specific term of 
years were stressed in the report The 
capital invested in the industry is said to 
be over Rs 4 39 rroies and the value of 
annual output exceeds Rs 2 ciores , hence 


it was argued that besides the goveinment 
the industiy should make iiici eased giants 
to the Institute which is iii\ estigating the 
possibilities of producing mechanical pulp 
in India so' that Indian nulls could pio- 
duce cheapei varieties of pipeis now im- 
poited into India The Boaid's proposals 
were given effect to by amuidments to the 
Indian Tariff Act 

During this year paper puces tended to 
move down in sympathy with the fall in 
impoit puces and the higliei aveiage pro- 
duction of the Indian mills in neaily all 
months showed that the developments 
anticipated by the Tariff Board weie 
inescapable Total imports of both pro- 
tected and unprotected varieties of paper 
m 1938-39 w^eie appreciably below the 
totals for 1937-38 and 1936-37 Imports 
from all countries and under ah categories 
show-ed a decline but Norway and Sweden 
increased their exports of printings to 
India The total value of impoits of 
paper, both under protected and unpro- 
tected kinds fell sharply from Rs 3 6 
crores to Rs 2 78 crores but the quantity 
fell from 2,999,507 cwt to 2,531,529 cwt 
only The imports of paste-board straw- 
board, etc , declined during 1938-39 and 
the increase shown under imports of pulp 
and rags and other paper making materials 
can be explained by the rise in the Indian 
paper industry’s output to about 54,000 
tons in 1938-39 



INDUSTRIAL SECTION : 


mi 


THE INDIAN SALT INDUSTRY 


THE PROBLEM OF PROTECTION 

While the rest of India produces salt 
to meet the local demand, the Pio-vmces 
of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam 
are unable, owing to climatic reasons, to 
be self-sufficient, having to rely on foreign 
salt Coastal imports from other parts of 
India not being available, these provinces 
had for half a century to eat mostly Liver- 
pool and Hamburg salt and partly salt from 
Aden, Djibouti, Spain and Massawah 
Imports of salt into India are roughly 
5,00,000 tons a year Supplies fiom Aden 
rose within the last 30 years from 40,000 
tons a year to about 1,30,000 tons before 
1931, when protection was introduced and 
to 2,60,000 a year thereafter The danger 
implicit in this dependence on foreign 
sources for a pnme necessity of life was 
brought home durmg the War, when the 
stoppage of imports pushed up pnces to 
Rs 274 per hundred maunds and Bengal 
had to endure a salt famine, as the 
Calcutta market was almost entirely 
controlled by foreign interests The ques- 
tion then arose of making India self-suffi- 
cient in the matter of salt and, things 
moving slowly in the post-war administra- 
tive machinery, it was not till 1927 that 
Mr D N Strathie, ICS, of the Salt 
Revenue Department of Madras was de- 
puted by the Government of India to 
investigate His conclusion was that India 
could not manufacture its own salt, which 
was appreciably negatived by the ai rival 
in the Calcutta market in that year of the 
first consignment of crushed salt from the 
newly constructed salt works at Okha and 
Karachi The Tariff Board then took up 
the enquiry, on a cut motion in 1929 in 
the Assembly 

The Tariff Board repoited in June, 1930, 
that conditions since Mr Strathie' s investi- 
gations had materially changed and, given 
adequate protection, the Indian industry 
^'ould be developed to meet India's re- 
37 


qairements The Board's recommendations 
were — 

(a) Stabilization of prices at 
Calcutta over a long penod 

This recommendation was intend- 
ed to serve a double purpose, namely 
that, on the one hand, Indian produc- 
ers, being assured a steady price at a 
level which would give them a fair 
margin of piofit over the cost of pro- 
duction, would have an assuied baSiS 
on which to develop Indian sources of 
production, and to continue manufac- 
ture without fear of cut-throat com- 
petition by foreign manufacturers, 
and, on the other hand, the consumers 
would be assured of salt at a fair price 
and be protected against the danger of 
formation of rings and profiteering 
The Tariff Board suggested intro- 
duction of two standards of quality, 
the first to correspond to Liverpool or 
Hamburg, the second to comprise all 
kinds of solar salt for the second 
grade a standard pi ice of Rs 66 per 
100 maunds ex-ship was suggested, 
and, since Liverpool salt normally 
stands about Rs 8 per 100 maunds 
higher than solar salt, the standard 
pnce for first grade salt was recom- 
mended to be fixed at Rs 74 

(&) that Government should as- 
sume control of imports and the Tariff 
Board suggested the establishment of a 
Marketing Board which would pur- 
chase indigenous produce at the above 
standard rates provided they satisfied 
certain standards of quality 

{c) that inland sources such as 
Khewra, Sambhar, etc should be de- 
veloped so as to produce salt of the 
quality required for the Calcutta 
Market, and that to this end a fuller 
investigation of the possibilities of the 
Northern India sources should be 
undertaken 

The Reports of the Tariff Board and 
the Salt Survey Committee were examined 
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by the Salt Industry Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly in March 1931, and 
they recommended the following scheme — 

(a) that an additional duty of 
Rs 0-4-6 pel maund be imposed on all 
salt, Indian or foreign, imported by 
sea into Biitish India 

(f>) that the Executive should 
have power to increase this duty from 
time to time by amounts up to a total 
of one anna per maund if at any time 
the pnce of foieign imported salt 
should fall below its present level, the 
object being to adjust the price of 
such salt plus duty as nearly as possi- 
ble to the level of fair selling price 
(Rs 66) as adopted by the Tanff 
Board (It may be noted that at the 
time this recommendation was made 
by the Salt Industry Committee, the 
price of Red Sea salt, which was about 
Rs 53 per 100 maunds ex-ship Cal- 
cutta when the Tariff Board wrote, 
had come down to about Rs 36 per 
TOO maunds) 

(c) that a rebate equal to the 
additional duty should be granted on 
imported Indian salt on the producers 
undertaking to deliver a stipulated 
quantity of salt to the Government 
any time at the fair selling price fixed 
by the Tariff Board 

As regards disposal of proceeds from the 
above duty, they suggested that same 
should not go to beneht the general re- 
venues of the Central Government, but 
that they should be ear-marked primarily 
foi the establishment of a supply of salt at 
a stabilized and fan level to Indian con- 
sumers, and that, subject to this, the pro- 
ceeds should be ear-marked for the follow- 
ing objects — 

the development of certain 
Northern India Sources m the manner 
recommended by the Salt Survey 
Committee e g , (increase of produc- 
tion at Khewra, geological survey at 
Panchbhadra, etc ) 

(h) investigation of the possibility 
of development of other sources of 
supply in India, e g , m Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and generally on the East 
Coast 

(c) any further measure that 
might be found necessary m the light 
of experience to secure the stabiliza- 
tion of prices, e g , establishment of a 
Markehng Board and provision of 
workmg capital and reserves for such 
a Board 


(d) subject to the above, the 
balance to be distributed between those 
Provinces that consume imported salt 
and would therefore be bearing the 
burden imposed by the above duty 

The Legislative Assembly accepted the 
recommendations of the Salt Industry 
Committee and the Salt (Additional Import 
Duty) Act, XIV of 1931, was duly passed 
An unfortunate feature of the above Act, 
however, was that its operation was limited 
to a period of one yeai only, but even this 
very restricted measure had a marked 
effect m giving an impetus to the indige- 
nous industry, and when the position was 
examined again by the Salt Industry Com- 
mittee in February 1932, they observed that 
it had been 1 emarkably successful m 
receiving the particular object of stabilizing 
the puce of white ciushed salt at a level 
which would encourage the substitution of 
Indian for foieigi'* salt and at the 
same time would avoid laying on the con- 
sumer a buiden larger than was necessary 
to secure that object and the Committee 
accordingly came to the conclusion that the 
additional import duty on foreign salt 
should be continued While they recog- 
nised that any scheme designed to 
encourage a particular form of develop 
ment in a manufacturing industry could 
hardly be effective unless its continuance 
was assured for an adequate period, they 
nevertheless recommended the extension of 
the above salt protection measure for 
another period of 12 months only, as they 
consideied that it was necessary to examine 
fuither the position as regaids Aden, the 
imports from which source during the year 
of protection had gone np by leaps and 
bounds out of all proportion to the increase 
in output from sources on the Continent 
of India proper, and the Committee were 
of the opinion that Government should 
consider the introduction of some plan 
which would preserve the essential object 
of the Tariff Board's proposals and would 
prevent Aden from capturing the whole 
market to the exclusion of other Indian 
sources It appeared to them that the 
essential purpose might be achieved by 
devising some plan by allotmg quotas of 
the Indian requirements of fine crushed 
salt to the various sources of supply either 
as an alternative to, or in combination 
with, an import duty The Committee 
considered that, before adopting any plan 
on these lines, a conference of manufactur- 
ers should be convened to enable them to 
place their views before Government, and 
to enable this being done, they recom- 
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mended that the extension of the Act be 
limited to a penod of 12 months only for 
the time being but m doing so they took 
care to emphasize that they did not con- 
template any reconsideration of the general 
policy at the end of that period Their 
recommendations summed up were — 

{a) that the existing Act of 1931 
be extended up to 31st March 1933 
{b) that during the yeai of ex- 
tension the question of allocating 
quotas to Indian sources of supply be 
examined 

(c) that during the period the 
subject of fair selling price of Indian 
salt be ie-e\amined 

The Assembly accepted the Committee’s 
recommendations and the life of the 1931 
Act was accordmgly extended up to 31st 
March 1930, and thereafter year by year 

The meeting of the salt manufacturing 
interests which was convened at Simla in 
May 1932, in pursuance of the Salt Industry 
Committee’s above recommendation, how^- 
ever, failed to bring out unanimity between 
Aden and Indian interests The Indian 
interests lepresented at this conference, 
however, made out a case showing that, 
given continuance of protection over an 
adequate penod, they could between them- 
selves more than meet the entire require- 
ments of Calcutta even without the help 
of Aden, and that, to that end, they did 
not anticipate any difficulty in the matter 
of distributing quotas as amongst them- 
selves 

The possibilities of establishing manu- 
factunng centres m the provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam were in- 
vestigated during 1932 by Mr Pitt of 
the Northern India Salt Department and 
as can be made out from his report, he 
was not able to discover any such suitable 
centres 

Since 1930-31, India and Aden salt 
received the first msralment of protec- 
tion, which has smce been yearly renewed 
on a twelve-month duration, foreign salt 
imports have been on the decline They 
went up in 1932-33 as a result of dumping 
by Italian salt works from East Africa, 
which brought down pnces to Rs 40 
Following this dumping, aggravated by the 
reduction of the import duty to Rs 0-2-6, 
cut-throat competition between Indian 
manufacturers disintegrated for the time 
being the indigenous industry Over- 
production was apprehended and the 
initial attempt in 1932 was made to form a 
Marketing Board for eliminating internal 
competition and stabilising pnces Noth- 


ing came of it , and for the two subsequent 
years Indian and Aden manufacturers ran 
a close race of rate-cutting which presaged 
liouble for both Experience induced a 
more leasonable attitude , and a Sait 
Marketing Boara was formed, composed 
of salt manufacture! s supplying the 
Bengal market Its mam purpose was to 
eliminate foreign imports and to organise 
Indian imports so that normal seasonal 
demand might be satisfied at puces approxi- 
mating to the economic level fixed by 
Government An elaborate machinery in 
the form of a Control Committee functions 
in Calcutta to collect statistics, to stud}/ 
fluctuating conaitions of demand and to 
make a reliable forecast of the future trena 
of prices with a view to co-ordinate supply 
ard demand 

Bengal is the key Province m regard to 
salt consumption and an undertaking was 
given by the Central Government in 1931 
that a portion of the salt import duty would 
be allocated to Bengal to be expended on 
schemes foi the development of Bengal in- 
dustry The Government of Bengal, after 
holding up this allocation, agreed, in 
1 espouse to interpellations in the Bengal 
Council, to make up lost ground Several 
experimental measures are m progress 
to mitigate the climatic influences of 
Bengal on the manufacture of salt, one of 
which is the pan-drymg system in vogue 
in Burma Actually, Bengal pays for pro- 
tection, both ways, as the average annual 
cost to Bengal consumers on the additional 
tax is as follows — 

Rs 

A Extra tax on foreign salt 
paid by buyers direct to 
the Collector of Customs 8,00,000 
B Extra price paid to Indian 
and Aden salt under pro- 
tection 21,00,000 


Total Rs 29,00,000 

Central revenues received Rs 1,00,000 and 
Indian and Aden interests received 
Rs 22,00,000 Bengal thinks that Govern- 
ment has not made the best use of the 
Rs 7,00,000, received from the salt duty 
and private enterprise for the modern 
manufacture of salt in the Province is 
multiplying Against this debit Bengal 
revenues benefit only to the extent of 
Rs 7,00,000 

In the current yearns budget, the receipts 
of the Bengal Government from salt are 
placed considerably lower, but the efforts 
to stimulate domestic production within the 
province v/ould appear to be bearing fruit 
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ixpdLJTL ixulii tJLxc ocxapaign launched in 
February by Indian salt manufacturers for 
more complete tariff protection against 
foreign producers, including the Aden fac- 
tories, there is no important feature to re- 
cord But the legislature mamfested little 
interest in the question and Bengal alone 
took the worth to discuss the issues over 
again The Indian salt industry succeed- 
ed in getting the additional duty renewed 
this 3/ ear but the Finance Act of 1938 which 
reimposed the duty did not ditterentiate 
between Indian and Aden pioauceis as 
aesiied Dy the advocates ot protectKen 
An important point pressed by the small 
manufacturers ot Bengal was satisfied by 
the assurance that their developments 
would not be prejudiced in any manner and 
they could hope to have a fair share in the 
provincial market 

Between February and May 193S, theie 
was a sharp fail in salt prices and large 
imports were made in anticipation ot a 
change m the tariff The month of May 
was notable for the award made by the pri- 
vate tribunal to which the industry referr- 
ed Its case and the establishment of pool 
control on the former lines was accepted as 
a condition precedent Aden producers 
whose mam case was that separation from 
India should not be interpreted to these 
disadvantages apparently gained their point 
when the duty was renewed and obtained 
a fresh victory in the final airangements 
recommended by the Board Special pro- 
vision was, however, made to give the 
small coastal manufacturers in Bengal and 
Orissa a chance to build up their enterprises 
and a quota of ao,ooo tons was, therefore, 
reserved for the small manufacturers of 
Bengal This award was followed b^^ a 
prompt recovery in prices, and nothing 
was heard of the Indian industry's demand 
for a full period of tariff protection instead 
of bemg subject to annual review since the 
salt import duty forms part of the Finance 
Bill presented almost at the end of the 
Budget session 

Imports of salt in 1937-38 showed a small 
fall compared with 1936-37 at 346,876 tons. 


of which nearly the entire quantity was 
taken by Bengal The total imports wer*. 
valued at Rs 55 68 lakhs as against 
Rs 60 48 lakhs in the pievious year Aden 
and dependencies remained the principal 
supplier and Germany's share m the import 
trade was reduced c'onsiderably fiom 
Rs 13 2 lakhs to Rs 6 58 lakhs Other 
countries including Biitain shipped le^s 
and India's own exports were negligible 

The succeeding yeai witnessed no 
changes of great consequence to the Indian 
Salt Industry The stability of prices that 
Avas the featuie until September 1939, was 
not effected by the fall in total imports 
duiing 1938-39 which amounted to 3 i2 
lakhs tons, Aden lemaimng as before the 
piiiicipal suppliei The entiie quantity 
was again taken by Bengal and the main 
feature w^as a furthei decline in imports 
from Germany but imports from Egypt and 
Italian East Afiica showed increases 
The total value of imports show ed a 
gieatei fall than the decline in the quan- 
tity imported by sea India’s exports le- 
gistered a w^-elcome increase, but the total 
quantity shipped was small The most im- 
portant of the subsequent developments 
was the promise that the industrial con- 
sumption was likely to inciease, and the 
out-break of war pioduced a feeling of dis- 
comfoit as to the adequacy of supplies 
although domestic production in 1938-39 
was larger at 15,38,000 tons The feeling 
of apprehension was alleviated by reassur- 
ing communiques to the effect that supplies 
from Sambhar Take are ample for Northern 
India’s needs While the tightness of 
freight and othei factors have had then- 
inevitable consequence in the rise in prices 
that follow^ed even after the action taken 
under the Defence of India Ordinance m 
regard to the control of prices of neces- 
saries theie is no great iisk of a headlong 
rise The outlook foi the domestic in- 

dustry may be said to have improved in 
consequence, and the stoppage of imports 
from Europe may prove a helpful factor 
though no great reliance can be placed on 
the latter for a long time 
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Portland cement was first manufactured 
in this country m 1904 at a small Factory 
(long since defunct) vvnthm the precincts of 
the city of Madras, but it was not until 
1912 that the foundaton of the present 
industry was laid In this >ear the Indian 
Cement Co , Ltd , was registered and was 
followed, in the two succeeding years, by 
the Katni and Bundi Companies At their 
inception, all these Factones were small but 
they endeavoured to meet India's cement 
requirements during the War period to the 
best of their ability and within the means 
at their disposal The Wai being over, 
there was a spate 1920 to 1923 brought the 
rush to increase capacities and new and 
large factories sprang up almost as fast as 
delivenes of machinery and plant could be 
obtained 

1924 saw the infant Industry in parlous 
straits Most of the new Factones had been 
erected within the geographical marketing 
areas of the existing works and internal 
competition set up a scramble for business 
at any pnce for delivery over any distance, 
with the result that shareholders in the 
industry suffered appalling losses Various 
estimates of these place the figure at anythmg 
between S.s 2 to aj crores This state of 
affairs could not, of course, go on and in 
1925 following the result of an enquiry mto 
the Indian cement industry by the Tariff 
Board, the necessity for co-operation 
amongst the manufacturing companies was 
clearly emphasised and those mterested m 
ftie management of such companies accord 
mgly formed a pool known as the Indian 
Cement Manufacturers Association 

In the smooth waters of the pool the In- 
dustry began to revive, selling prices were 
stabilised and the first step was taken m 
the development of markets for the exces- 
sive output Along these lines the industry 
progressed until 1930 by which time the 
lesson on the value of co operation has been 
taken in the formation of the Cement 

TV/T/^ T-lrjriF -n rr /-vP T -TV o T 


Under th's company +lie selling arrange- 
ments of the member companies were 
centralised, and its chartei was to ensure 
that each membei company received a 
proportionate share — or quota — of the total 
business accoiding to its rated output 
capacity 

Dunng the six years the C M I has been 
in existence, it has been succesful to the 
extent that it has provided each works with 
an off-take m accordance with the pre- 
arranged quota — with amalgamated funds, 
it has been able to apply the whole force 
of effective advertising and propaganda pro- 
grammes to the betterment of sales, instead 
of having to dissipate the money available 
in keeping particular brands before the 
public 

Unfortunately for the company, the 
possibility of sales is not uniform through- 
out the country and heiein lies the main 
limitation in its charter Under the present 
system there is the position of a factory or 
factories being situated in the heart of large 
consuming areas but of not being allowed 
to supply to full capacity, whilst Cement 
from other factones situated, m some cases, 
hundreds of miles away_, is being despatched 
to these areas, even perhaps past the ver> 
doors of the conveniently situated factories, 
to ensure they also get their quota of sales 

Tt is unnecessary to enlarge on the waste 
thereby entailed Those responsible for the 
management and who are m close toucli 
with the mdusrry must and to realise the 
vulnerability of the present system, and 
therefore we had the Merger The scheme 
was very carefully thought out and was 
intended to rectify present defects, to brmg 
about additional advantages and to consoli- 
date the whole m a permanent form— that 
IS to say to make the position of the Indus- 
try, and mcidentally that of its Shareholders, 
unassailable It took several years of 
careful preparation and when the scheme 
rOTYlP mtn c;nrrpqsfiil oDeratioii it constituted 
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a national achievement unpaialleied in the 
history of Indian industries 
According to the merger proposals a 
company by name the Associated Cement 
Company of India Limited was floated 
with a capital of eight crores of rupees The 
basic proposal was to convert the shares of 
existing companies into shares in this com- 
pany Ten companies agreed to ]oin 
this merger Shareholders in existing com- 
panies will be offered cash or shares of a 
higher denomination m the new concern 

According to this scheme the evils of the 
quota system above mentioned were eli- 
minated The quota system is dispensed 
'vith and there are to be territorial markets 
by which factories whose producing capacity 
IS unable to meet local demand will be 
equipped with additional machmeiy Thus 
freight and wastage is avoided The Cement 
Marketing Company became the selling 
branch and the Concrete Association of 
India, the propaganda department of the 
new company 

During the year 1937-38 there was little 
to indicate any change in the fortunes of 
the industrj^ The A C C 's merger pro- 
posals were carried out completely and the 
individual companies were wound up 
There was a further increase in home con- 
sumption and the larger output was dis- 
posed of to advantage To judge from the 
first year's working of the ACC the in- 
dustry's dominant position in the home 
market seemed unquestionable, but the 
flotation Ox the new companies earned with 
It a threat of over-production The DaT 
mia Cement Company's intention to start 
3 chain of factories — ^two of these have been 
opened dunng the year — made others be- 
sides shareholders of the A C C a little 
concerned over the future The emergence 
of competition implied that the original 
companies merged in the ACC would 
not be allcv/ed to reap the fruits of 
p^tionaiisation and a rate war has already 
been started What exactly is the output 
of the new factories completed and in pro- 
gress and what will be its effect on the in- 
dustry IS a queshon to be settled by the 
future, but there is no doubt that a difficult 
period lies ahead The equilibrium bet- 
ween consumption and supply is likely to 
be disturbed for a long time and the open- 
ing of additional factories in the coming 
’^^ear may aggravate competition Besides 
the Dahnia group there appeared another 
company to equip a cement factory to serve 
East Bengal and Assam and this too will 
not fail to have a prejudicial effect on the 
supply position Remembering that in the 


lasr two years the older factories have not 
worked to their full capacity and they al 
ways retained a margin of production 
capacity to meet the anticipated giowth of 
demand, the entry of three or more new 
lactones is bound to result in a surplus of 
production It is true that imports of 
British and other cement continue to fall 
and that India is nov>^ practically self- 
sufficing in regard to her requirements of 
cement It is noteworthy that after the 
entry of the new factories the data relating 
to production are not available, but up to 
November the monthly output was gene- 
lally in the neighbourhood of 90,000 tons 
It may be assumed that the production for 
the full year would have exceeded a million 
and odd tons against 980,360 tons m 

1936-37 

Imports during the year amounted to 
31,923 tons valued at Rs 12 93 lakhs 
showing a fall in both volume and value 
Reference has been made to the rate war, 
heralded by a preliminary flourish of pub- 
lictiy to indicate that the new factories 
could provide cement as good as the quali- 
ties previously available, and the first few 
months of 1938-39 saw a pretty sharp fall 
m cement prices This suggests that 
cement has come to share the troubles of 
the jute and sugar industries where also too 
rapid development has left an excess of 
productive capacity Not that the trend of 
consumption has been reversed That still 
remains essentially favourable and the 
propaganda work of the ACC has been 
attended with uniformly favourable results 
as m the previous years Provincial Minis- 
tries have extensive road and bridge build- 
ing programmes and the vigorous activA^ 
of the building industry m Indian towns 
has certainly increased the consumption of 
Indian-made cement Lower prices may 
stimulate consumption further, but the ad- 
verse character of the developments during 
ttie last year cannot be ignored Even 11 
we suppose that consumption would be 
double that of 1930-31 when 634,180 tons 
were used, there is a probability that some- 
thing like half a million tons would be left 
as a surplus when all the new factories 
enter into the production stage Remem- 
bering that Burma has now a cement fac- 
tory of her own, there is little chance of 
India gaining a foothold in export markets 
unless it be in Afghanistan 

There is reason to believe that the order 
ly development of the past years will be 
interrupted and the rate war provoked by 
competition may leave scars that will take 
a long time to heal The fears expressed 
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last year have been realised, and in this 
case, at any rate, there is reason to hold 
that had considerations of planning and 
national economy been kept in mind, there 
would be no such competition and disloca- 
tion of the price structure An3rthing that 
interferes with normal healthy progress 
shouM be regarded as ultimately damag- 
ing, and the Indian cement industry v/hich 
IS an important contributor to the earnings 
of such industries as coal and jute and pays 
something like Rs 2 crores on account of 
railway freight can certainly claim that d 
mter-promncial co-operatxon and co-ordina- 
tion of industrial development is to be 
undertake^ its c'^se shouM be heard first 
and that competition should be regulated 
There is little doubt that from being ?n 
efficient and prosperous industrv the cement 
industry has suffered a serious change 
amounting to a setback in the last months 
of iQ'^7-38 But f^ere are some reassuring 
features It was indicated at the first meet- 
ing of the ACC that the old comoanv^s 
develbnm^nt nlans would not be affected 
and that the com-nnny woidd do its best to 
unhold th‘=" tr!:>ditio^s of the indu'^tiy and 
trv to nre^f^rve itq stability Much can 
and will nrobahhr be don^^ to bring back 
npicp aod rros-oerdv for it is not one com- 
panv or industr^^ that is now in danger of 
losing its ba%nce 

To the obseivations made on the condi- 
tion of the industry in 1937-38 there is 
little to add The absence of the necessary 
statistical data makes it difficult for us to 
comment on the actual prog 1 ess made 
during 1938-39 The pi ice trend remained 
adverse, suggesting that supplies were 


running ahead of demand^ and the fall lu 
cement prices from August 1938 by over 30 
pel cent was followed only by* a mild 
recoveiy in Januaiy The increase m tiie 
major producing combine’s profits foi 

1937- 38 does not, however, testify fully to 
the influences at work since the largei 
output and sales were compensating factors 
m the combine’s working year ending Jul> 
31 A new factory at Rorhi took the place 
of an older establishment at Katni which 
vas closed down The new factoiies of 
the other group were, however, contribut- 
ing to a steady increase in piodiictioii, and 
It has been estimated that total output in 

1938- 39 had risen by as much as 50 pel 
cent to about 1 8 million tons Though 
prospects for both the groups may have 
been changed by the outbieak of wai, it 
has been appaient in the last year that the 
failure of consumption to expand at tne 
same rate as production may long piove 
a retarding factor The continuance of 
building activity in the piincipal towns at 
the same pace as before is deemed doubtful 
by many, but the industry’s prospects 
should not be assessed on this basis alone 
The relaxation of competition and the rise 
in prices since the end of the year point 
to the action of corrective influences, and 
theie is very likelihood that equilibrium 
may be restored eailier than the pessmistic 
prophets aanticipate The striking re- 
covery in cement shares since the financial 
yeai ended pioves that the investing pub- 
lic takes a more confident view of the in- 
dustry’s future, and the Defence Depart- 
ment’s expansion programme is expected 
to eive some support to the industry m 
the immediate future 
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I THE HANDLOOM INDUSTRY I 


The handloom industry m India is 
nnique in that its importance in the econo- 
mic life of the country has not been impair- 
ed either by its lack of organisation or its 
more or less primitive methods Through- 
out its long history, it has had no access of 
strength, such as has fallen to the lot of 
many modern industries, which have been 
strengthened by new devices alike of 
organisation and of technical invention 
It IS conducted also on the same lines as 
Indian agriculture, to which it is tied by 
innumerable bonds While the latter's sur- 
vival IS due to the fact that agricultural 
production is to a large extent for the pro- 
ducer's own consumption, m the case of 
handloom weaving, the industrial character 
of the operation is not mitigated by any 
similar circumstance It should, therefore, 
be a matter for wonder that the Indian 
handloom industry stands alone among the 
world's industries and handicrafts as having 
withstood all the on-sloughts which pro- 
duction under capitalist organisation is 
capable of making The reasons for this 
suivival of the handloom industry are to be 
sough^ in the fact that the criteria of costs, 
prices and profits, which are applicable to 
factory-made production, do not apply m 
this case It is true that ^he immense ad- 
vantages, which textile mills possess over 
the handlooms have enabled the former 
to capture the greater part of the 
market , but, the handloom weavers are 
as a species far from extinct , and a race 
which has defied the ravages of nearly two 
millema is not likely to be stamped out m 
the near future On the other hand, it is 
quite possible that within the dry, age-old 
bark of this ancient tree there lie the poten- 
tialities of a young and vigorous sapling 
There are many who envisage the time 
when, through the widespread diffusion of 
electric pov/er, the handloom weavers would 
be enabled to ply electric power looms m 
their cottages and gam the upper hand over 
for factories in the internal and foreign 
markets alike Such an eventuality might, 
perhaps, come sooner than most of us ex- 
pect and the Indian handloom industry 


would then be moie unique than it is norv^ 
Foi the present, it is well to note that, 
though during the last two centuries the 
handlooms ha^ e been worsted in their com- 
petition with the mills, foreign and Indian, 
they still occupy a large place in the indiis- 
tiial life of the country’' and any compre- 
hensive scheme of national reconstiuction 
will have to give its full attention to the 
questions connected with this industiy An 
important aspect of cotton in India is that 
“its production is spread o\er nearly all 
paits of India and that measures for 
improving its position and piospects will 
show^'er then benefits on all the province^ 
unlike most economic measures which may 
be represented to be paitial to one pro- 
vince or two at the expense of the others 
It iS also notewoith}/ that the cotton tetile 
industry m India is not merely on large- 
scale and capitalistic lines, but it also em- 
braces the handloom industry and that 
cotton may, therefore, be said to run 
through the gamut of India's economic 
life " Of the Indian handloom industry, 
it may be said that measudes calculated to 
improve its position aie bound to strengthen 
Inaia agriculture, in as nmch as the hand- 
loom industry is carried on in India pre- 
dominantly as a subsidiar}/ activity of the 
agncultunsts This probably accounts 
largely for the partiality which Mahatma 
Gandhi has for Khaddi, as also for the 
ready support which Ganahiji has evoked 
among the masses for his political pio- 
gramme Thus, the distinctive character of 
the handloom industry n India is derived 
from its intimate association with agricul- 
tural pursuits , and thiS fact explains at 
once its strength and its weakness As the 
majonty of weavers are agr cnhiirists it is 
idle to expect the handloom industry to 
show that spirit of enterpiise and intelligent 
competition for which one looks in vam in 
India's agriculture But, at the same time 
the peculiar tenacity, with which the hand- 
looms have suivned th^ powerful competi- 
tion of Indian and foreign r^iills must be 
attributed to the same circumstance of its 
being a subsidiary activity The costs of 
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tnanufacture in the handloom industry are 
kept so near the cost of the raw material 
that the scope for competition is extremely 
limited Being a cottage industry, free from 
the complications of overhead costs and 
factory regulations, the handloom industry 
is well able to cater to individual tastes and 
to adjust supply costantly to the demand 
It has also the facility of turning from one 
line of textile goods to another according 
to the state of the markets And, above 
all, the handloom industry has on its side 
the indestructible superiority of the human 
hand over the machine 

We may now turn to assess the economic 
importance of the handloom industry It 
must be pointed out at the outset, that not 
all the handlooms are devoted to the weav- 
ing of cotton fabrics In the figures pro- 
vided in the census, handlooms are lumped 
up together, irrespective of the purpose to 
which they are devoted Though cotton 
goods form the bulk of the handloom pro- 
duction in India, there are other products 
of the handloom industry which in the areas 
they serve are of great importance I In 
certain rural areas, large communities live 
by the production of shawls, woollen goods 
of vanous kinds, carpets and mats made of 
different kinds of water reeds Statistics 
are not available even of the looms devoted 
to weaving of cotton goods, not to speak 
of the minor activities refered to above 
It is, indeed, a great reflection on economic 
intelligence in India that of so important a 
branch of national economic life as hand- 
loom weaving, we have no reliable statistics 
It IS true that statistics m regard to the 
activities of a cottage industry are difficult 
to procure, but this is a case in which diffi- 
culties ought to be over come instead of 
being utilised as an excuse for inaction In 
fact, we have to rely on guess work in 
regard to everything pertaining to the hand- 
loom industry in India , and in an article 
like this one can only endeavour to indicate 
approximately the size of the industry and 
the probable extent of its output and to dis- 
cuss broadly the problems affecting its 
welfare 

According to the reports obtained by the 
1932 Cotton Textile Tariff Board presided 
over by Dr Matthai from all the provinces, 
the number of handlooms in India is as 
under — 

Number of bandlooms 


Assam 425,000 

Bihar and Onssa 125,000 

Bengal 200,000 

Bombay 100,000 

Central Provinces 100,000 


Delhi 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 
Province 
Punjab 

Hyderabad State 
Total 


Number of handloom 

450 

225.000 

500 

75,000 

140.000 

2,100,693 


It will be seen that the figures for suoh 
important states as Kashmir, Mysore the 
Central India States or the states of the 
Presidency of Bombay are not given in the 
above table and that the Board were able 
to obtain figures only for Hyderabad 
Taking into consideration the figures of the 
1921 census for Agra, Burma and Raj- 
putana the resultant total will exceed 2i 
million The provision for the States not 
included in the above would probably raise 
the figure to aj million On the basis that 
each loom represents a family of four 
members, the handloom industry in India 
may be deemed to provide the sustenance 
in part for as many as 10 million people 
As an industry it may, therefore be said to 
rank second only to agriculture It is 
doubtful if the figures furnished by the Pro- 
vincial Governments and the census report 
are altogether acurate But it is certain that 
they contain no indication of how many 
of these looms are devoted to other than 
cotton fabncs They contain no clue to 
the total production of cotton goods in the 
handlooms It will be seen that on the 
basis of a full day’s work the production of 
these looms would be ludicrously big It is 
a matter of common knowledge that work 
on the handlooms are, even as agncultural 
operations, only seasonal, the agriculturists 
taking to weaving during the off-seasons 
The total production of cotton goods on the 
handlooms has, therefore only to be deduc- 
ed from the figures in respect of cotton 
yarn, and the amount of cotton yarn con- 
sumed by the handlooms has again to be 
arnved at indirectly by deducting the con- 
sumption of yam of Indian mills from the 
production of yarn by indigenous mills and 
imports from abroad There is no means 
of estimating the amount of yarn used up 
for other than textile purposes Menhon 
must also be made of the fact that hand- 
spun yarn is also used in handlooms, and 
only the vaguest guess work is possible of 
the amount of hand-spun yarn produced in 
the country every year The 1932 Tariff 
Board endeavoured, as well as they could, 
to arrive at a fair estimate of the amount 
of yarn consumed by the handlooms and 
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other total production of cotton goods 
They found that after taking into account 
imports, re-exports, internal production, 
and exports of Indian yam and the con- 
sumption hy Indian mills, as much as 365 
miUion pounds of yearn was available for 
consumption by handlooms The Special 
Tariff Board of 1935 estimated the amount 
of yam consumed in each province, and 
the following table shows the figures for the 
year ended March 31, 1935 — 


Quantities in 



millions of lbs 


Handlooms Yarn 



Consumed 

■3 S 

Province 

making « » 



Total Cotton S ^ 

O o 


goods 0 5 

00 

QU 

Madras 

818,434 258,538 78 8 

315 

Bengal 

48 2 


Bombay 

110,183 50 2 3 2 

235 

United 



Provinces 

161,913 49 5 6 4 

291 

Bihar & Orissa 

180,000 31 1 


Punjab 

256,602 241,602 60 1 4 0 

401 

Delhi 

1,554 781 2 

0 

North-West Frontier 10,000 1 0 

9 

Burma 

500,000 15 6 

40 

Central Provinces 73,338 15 5 


Assam 

421,367 4 3 

22 

Total 

1,987,742 354 5 



It has been possible to estimate the pro- 
vincial distribution of the total amount of 
yam available for consumption only with 
the resumption of the publication of statis- 
hcs in regard to road and river-bome trade 
The production of cloth on handlooms 
and the total quahty of cloth available for 
consumption m the country as estimated by 
the Bombay Millowners Association are as 
under — 



fJCI ^ 

* 0 ^ S 
^ 2 >> 

m 

u 

d 

% 0 ^ 

■T) OQ 03 

a s 

0 0 0 3 

0 

*3 > ^ 


g c a 



^ 5 5* 

a 

2 


cy 


1929-30 

1 679 

5^744 

T93O-3I 

1 655 

4,S88 

9^031-32 

1 808 

5.360 

'(J 32-33 

2 056 

6,325 

^ 933-34 

1.725 

5.256 

^ 934-35 

1 793 

5.970 


ft will be seen that the Indian handlooms 
supply nearly a third of the Ind a*s market 
lor cotton goods As has been observed at 
the beginning of this article, lliere is eveiy 


reason to feel that the Indian handlooms 
have been through their worst period and, 
if the weavers can adapt themselves to the 
new conditions and acquire the ability to 
work electric power looms in their own 
cottages, they would be yet able to with- 
stand the competition of the mills Even 
as it IS, there are certain fields m which the 
handloom weaver is well able to compete 
both with the indigenous mill and the 
foreign importers It stands to reason that 
in the finer qualities of cloth, which are 
meant for the ncher classes, and which 
cater to individual tastes, the position of 
the hand-loom weaver is more or less im- 
pregnable Likewise, m the verey coarse 
varieties of cloth in which the cost of pro- 
duction for the hand-loom weaver is nearly 
naturally equal to the cost of the raw mate- 
nal, the Indian mills will not find it easy 
to dislodge the handloom worker To the 
extent that there are individual tastes in 
this sphere, too, the handloom worker has 
an additional advantage But this is not 
without its corresponding handicap When 
the markets go against the andloom weaver, 
there is no scope left for him to effect re- 
duction in costs while the mills, who might 
well be the producers of the yam required, 
may come into the field with the advantage 
of a vertical combination Nevertheless, it 
is true that it is in cloth of medium counts 
that the mills have the field all to them- 
selves and the competition of the handloom 
weaver is at its weawest During these 
years, m which the cotton mill industry has 
been protected by duties on yarn and cloth, 
it has at every stage been necessary to 
examine the repercussions of such protec- 
tion on the position of the handloom weaver 
\us-a-vis the Indian mills , and the 1932 
Tariff Board held that in spite of the grow- 
ing demand for spinning mills for protec- 
tion, the duties on yarns of low and fine 
counts should not be laid, as the Indian 
handloom weaver would be further handi 
capped in his unequal contest with the mills 
The Congress has attempted from time to 
time to mark off a special sphere for the 
Indian handloom weaver by bringing the 
mills round to agree not to produce the 
coarser varieties of cloth But these agree 
ments have often been broken , and it 
would be very desirable if official policy 
would rescue the handloom weaver from 
his position of dependence on the good 
faith of the mills It would be well if the 
Congress renews its efforts to keep the mills 
from competmg with the handlooms in 
spheres which may be regarded as then 
special preserve 
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THE LAC INDUSTRY 


Lac IS a resinous substance secreted by a 
kind of insect living on the tender shoots 
of certain trees and is found m several 
parts of India No other country in the 
world produces lac Bihar seems to possess 
the most favourable soil, climate and vege- 
tation since 75 per cent of the total pro- 
duction is accounted for by this province 
alone 

Since several centuries lac has been used 
in India for polishing furniture, colourmg 
and glazing wooden toys and for filling 
hollow gold and silver ornaments Western 
countries took small quantities of lac till 
1900 for making polishes and sealing 
waxes The gramophone industry started 
on its meteoric career m the beginmng of 
the present century and the demand for 
shellac (purified lac) registered a corres- 
ponding increase as it is the essential raw 
matenal for gramophone records By 1910 
the electrical industry found in shellac an 
ideal insulating matenal and the War 
Offices of the world realised the great uti- 
lity of shellac for coating the inside of shells 
and cartndges for keepmg the powder dry 
A thousand other uses were found m the 
lapidly developing mdustnes of America 
and Europe At the present time 25,000 
to 30,000 tons of shellac are exported every 
year and only 800 to 1,000 tons are used 
in this country itself During the first two 
decades of this century, increasing demand 
from foreign countries and speculation by 
middlemen were responsible for raising 
prices to unhealthy levels accompamed by 
sudden fluctuations' thus providing an 
inducement for adulteration The natural 
consequences were dissatisfaction among 
consumers and their search for synthetic 
substitutes of unvarying quality and prices 

By the Act of 1921, the Government of 
India levied a cess on all exports of lac and 
constituted a committee of middlemen and 
shippers to spend the funds on scientic re- 
search to secure the future of the industry 
and save it from a fate similar to that of 


the Indian indigo industry The legisla- 
tion was defective in so far as there were 
no scientists on the Committee, and a small 
advisory board called into existence by the 
Committee had neither the necessary pres- 
tige nor the vigor to initiate a new policy 
But one of the important results of the Lac 
committees work was the Research Insti- 
tute at Ranchi which was founded in 1925 
During the period 1925-31, the research 
activities were directed towards improve- 
ments in the methods of cultivation in order 
to increase supplies m keeping with the 
demand and thus help to lower prices and 
incidentally take away the incentive for the 
search for a synthetic substitute. 

By 1926 the prices of shellac had come 
down without any increased production but 
solely due to reduced demand The need 
for agricultural and biochemical research 
had apparently disappeared and the im- 
portance of chemical research for improvmg 
the quality of shellac and finding new uses 
for lac and the necessity for a propaganda 
on behalf of shellac among consumers 
were keenly felt An experimental shellac 
factory was added to the Institute, more 
staff was recruited and a Lac Marketmg 
Officer was appointed m England 

The Lac Cess Act of 1921 was repealed 
and by the Act of 1930, a Committee of 
growers, manufacturers, middlemen and 
scientists was constituted by statutory 
authority, and greater Government control 
was made possible by associating the Com 
mittee with the Impenal Council of Agri- 
cultural Research and appointing the Vice- 
Chairman of the Council ex-officio Presi- 
dent of the Lac Cess Committee Under 
the able leadership of Sir T V Acharya 
policy of development was promised 
through the appomtment of three Indian 
chemists to work in the laboratories of the 
chief consummg industries m England and 
financing of shellac research by American 
chemists to keep the existing merits and 
future potentialities of shellac constantly 
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before the consuming industries and to pro- 
vide a sort of service station to meet and 
solve the difficulties and problems of the 
industnes using shellac Realising that the 
existing indigenous methods of manufac- 
ture could not be easily beaten for efficiency 
or economy, attention was diverted to find- 
ing more uses for lac in India and modify- 
ing lac for specific properties to render it 
more suitable for industrial uses 

The funds accruing from the cess were 
insufficient for financing the new develop- 
ment and the Indian Lac Cess (Amend- 
ment) Act of 1936 was passed to provide 
for an increase of the cess from annas four 
per maund to annas seven and the opportu- 
nity was utilised for dividing the hetero- 
geneous Lac Cess Committee into two clear 
groups, vested interests and scientists, the 
former to govern and advise the latter A 
fuller and a better representation of scienti- 
fic men has been achieved The Director 
of the Institute, who was a bio- 
chemist was succeeded last year by Dr 
H K Sen, who was for a long time 
the Sir Rash Behan Ghose, Professor of 
Applied Chemistry at the Calcutta Univer- 
sity 

From the Annual Report of the Institute 
for i 936’’37^ would appear that important 
researches of great theoretical and prac- 
tical value are in progress Entomolo- 
gical research are largely concerned with 
proper choice of lac insects which destroy 
lac Investigations have been mitiated for 
unrevelling the mysteries of the highly com- 
plex shellac molecule Vanous modifica- 
tions of lac with the distinctive new pro- 
perties are being evolved To help the 
shellac manufacturing industry, a process 
for recovenng pure lac from the by-pro- 
ducts is being examined on a semi-com- 
mercial scale Promising results have been 
attained m solving the problem of shellac 
moulding for extend uses A scientific 
study of the manufacture of sealing waxes, 
varmshes and polishes, adhesive for bind- 
plywood; laminated paper and fabric 
boards etc , is m progress It is expected 
that the present researches would help to 
extend the use of shellac m foreign coun- 
tries and also lay the foundation for start- 
ing new shellac using industries in India 


The activities of the Lac Research Insti- 
tute lead one to expect a bright future for 
lac industry 

The prolonged depression m lac prices 
throughout the year appeared to be inde- 
pendent of the further decline in ship- 
ments to foreign countries Exports to the 
principal markets showed a striking de- 
crease, and the advance in home produc- 
tion led to the fall in prices noted above 
The London quotation for T N Orange 
receded to 38s per cwt in May and irre- 
gular two-way fluctuations in the autumn 
indicated that recovery was more less 
ruled out The industry in India placed 
considerable faith in the inter-provincial 
conference arranged in August toi concert 
measures for the regulation of the indus- 
try The conference at Ranchi, though it 
got a promising start, did little more than 
pass resolutions declaring the necessity for 
improving standards and adhering to de- 
finite grades Other resolutions adopted 
related to* the standardisation of weights, 
the intensification of research and the 
improvement of manufacturing methods 
The joint control board advocated by the 
Bihar Minister of Industries was favoured 
by the Conference which took into account 
the fairly early success of the control mea- 
sures adopted in the case of the sugar 
industry The trade also manifested con- 
siderable interest in the proposals made at 
the Conference although no steps were 
taken to implement the recommendations 
The Research Institute at Ranchi, how- 
ever continued to do useful work for the 
advancement of the shellac producer, and 
a popular manual on the uses of lac to 
make known the value of the shellac for 
the electrical equipment, the paint and 
other industnes appeared towards the end 
of the year Total exports in 1938-39 
were as usual mainly in the form of shel- 
lac and button lac and neither Siam nor 
Malay appeared to have improved their 
position as competitors of India in foreign 
maikets The latter fact should not be 
overlooked in calculating the chances of 
recovery in shellac prices, and the war 
may be said to have brought about a very 
considerable change m prospects to judge 
from the rapid rise in prices m Calcutta 
and London 



THE INDIAN SOAP INDUSTRY 


Among* the minor industries that owed 
much to the World war of 1914-18 must be 
reckoned the Indian Soap Industry The 
history before the war was rather che- 
quered, but m the post-war period its 
growth has been steady The industry is 
no' longer one of the promising possibles, 
but has to be classed among the mature 
products of the post-war peroid Soap is, 
however, only one among the cleansing 
agents used in India, for other toilet arti- 
cles like the barks, pods and leaves of 
several trees have not been entirely dis- 
placed India IS known toi possess a vast 
variety of detergents and perfumes, and 
these provide the raw material for soap 
manufacture The soap industry as 'we 
know it dates from the 19th century when 
the constitution of oils and fats was learnt 
and the preparation of alkalies from 
common salt w^as undertaken Soap- 
making in a crude way appears to have 
been practised in India over hundred years 
ago as traces of old soap-making establish- 
ments are met with, but the industry 
actually dates from the creation of the 
first factory on modern lines The bulle- 
tin of the Industrial Research Bureau on 
the manufacture of soap in India furnishes 
a review of the industry's development 
and describes also the processes commonly 
used for the making of soap This 
sketch is based mainly on the bulletin 
which was published in 1938 The first 
soap factory in India designed to work on 
modern lines was erected at Meerut by the 
North West Soap Co< in 1879 and another 
factory was subsequently built by the 
same firm in Calcutta These factories 
have had a chequered existence, control 
having changed hands several times, and 
the Calcutta factory is now under the 
the management of Messrs Lever 
Brothers 

With the advent of the Swadeshi move- 
ment in 1905 an impetus was given to the 
industry, and several factories were started 
particularly in Bengal about that time, 
but most of them did not flourish for one 
reason or another, the failures generally 
being due to lack of technical knowledge 


or lack of capital The next period m 
which the industry of soap during the war 
and for some time after was seriously res- 
tricted, but there was a large internal de- 
mand for soap and the military require- 
ments were considerable 

It was during this period that the 
foundation of the industry was securely 
laid in the Madras Presidency as a result 
of the steps taken by Government to es- 
tablish, at the instance of the late Sir 
Frederick Nicholson A small factory 
was started m the fishing village of Tanur 
on the Malabar Coast in 1914, v/hich was 
transferred to Calicut a few years later, 
and at that time the new factory (Kerala 
Soap Institute) was built and fully equip- 
ped with a modern plant , the Mysore and 
Hyderabad States in due course followed 
the example The Kerala Soap Institute 
began to undertake the training of students 
in soap making in 1927 and since then seve- 
ral batches of students from all parts of 
India have passed through its courses of 
instruction and have acquired the requisite 
knowledge and experience in the art of 
soap-making A large number of these 
student are now employed m private fac- 
tories in India, Burma, Ceylon and else- 
w^^here 

Sir Frederick Nicholson, while speaking 
on '^Soap’“ about 22 years ago to a Madras 
audience, remaiked that India imported 
about “Jib of soap per head per annum 
1 e about 18,500 tons of soap per annum, 
worth about fth of a crore of rupees and 
started that theie was enormous scope for 
stated that there was enormous scope for 
that at the rate of increase at that time, 
namely some 15 per cent per annum, the 
quantity required would be doubled in the 
next few years This prophecy has been 
more than fulfilled although the im- 
ports have shown a considerable decline, 
which will be evident from an examination 
of the import statistics quoted below, the 
Indian output of soap has almost trebled , 
moreover, most of it is consumed locally 
excepting some exported to Iraq, Ceylon, 
Aden, and other adjoining territories 
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Exammation of the returns of the 
foreign trade of India during the past 60 
years shows that the value of the imports 
of soap in 1876-77 was about Rs 3,30,000 ; 
in 1896-97 is was Rs 11,70^000 while in 
1905-06 It was about Rs 32,00,000 In the 
year 1920-21 it had reached the figure of 
Rs 2,04,30,000 There has subsequently 


been a steady decline in the import of 
soaps into India 

The following statement shows the 
quantity and value of (a) Household and 
laundry soap m bars or tablets (b) Toilet 
soap and (c) Other sorts imported by sea 
into British India (including Burma) from 
abroad during the five fiinancial years 
ending 31st March 1937 


TABLE A 


Type of Soap 

1932-33 

1933-34 1934-35 

quantity 

1935-36 

1936-37 

(a) Household and laundry 

cwts 

cwts 

cwts 

cwts. 

cwts 

soap in bars or tablets 

244,730 

244,874 

157,246 

12,464 

10,216 

(h) Toilet soap 

43,812 

52,016 

44,628 

41,438 

82,692 

(c) Other sort 

7,799 

6,523 

4,923 

5,615 

4,692 

Total 

296 341 

303,413 

206,807 

59,517 

47,592 


TABLE B 


Type of Soap 

(a) Household and 
laundry soap in 
bars ,or tablets 
(h) Toilet Soap 
(o) Other Shoits 


1932-33 l<^33-34 1934-85 1935-36 1936 37 

Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs 


43,69,170 44,40,268 33,34,320 2,89,382 2,10,473 

30,86,666 31,97,699 31 41,979 29,66,660 23,30,622 

3,07,036 1 99,995 1,44,499 1,71,219 1,44,537 


Total 82,62,872 78,37,362 63,20,798 34,27,261 26,85,632 


The United Kingdom heads the list of 
countries supplying soaps to India, while 
Japan which before the war shared only 
3 per cent of the Indian business came to 
the front during and after the war. While 
the year 1913-14 the import from Japan 
was barely 1,000 cwts the Japanese share 
increased in the next few years and reached 
a peak in 1933 when the imports of Japa- 
ness soaps of all kinds totalled approxi- 
mately 30,000 cwts 

In 1918 according to the statistics pre- 
pared by the Indian Munitions Board, 
the number of factories in India producing 
over 600 tons of soap per annum numbered 
1 1 in British India, exclusive of the Indian 
States and those producing below 400 tons 
per annum numbered 46 excluding the 
many small cottage establishments of a 
nondescript character The total esti- 
mated output of Indian factories in 1918 
was about 22,000 tons, and it was antici- 
pated that there would be an additional 
output of another 15 thousand tons from 
factories then about to be started The 
output of toilet soaps was estimated at the 
same time to be about 710 tons per annum 
The impetus given to the soap industry 
in India during and after the war must be 
regarded as remarkable as a large number 


of factories was established throughout 
India, while the quality of the prc^ucts 
was greatly improved 

The total present output of Indian 
factories inclusive of those in the Indian 
States IS however estimated to be about 

75,000 tons, and the number of factories, 
large and small, is of the order of a thou- 
sand , thus in t^e Madras Presidency 
alone there are over a hundred factories of 
which about a half dozen may be con- 
sidered to be of fair size, while the rest 
are comparatively small In the Bombay 
Presidency, Bengal, the Punjab, and the 
United Provinces, soap factories on modern 
lines have been started, and numerous 
smaller factories are also m existence 
The factory of Messrs. Lever Bros m 
Bombay, which has now been in operation 
for over a year, is said to be turning out 
about 500 tons of soap per week, mainly 
of washing soap , corresponding to an 
output of over 20,000 tons per annum 

Of the total combined annual output of 
the Indian factories estimated at abont 

75.000 tons and valued at Rs 34,250,000 
about 50,000 tons may be classed as house- 
hold and laundry soaps 15,000 tons as toilet 
soaps, and the rest amounting to about 

10.000 tons as industrial soaps 



STOCK EXCHANGES IN INDIA 


:< 

nil 
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The Stock Exchange has been descnbed 
as the nerve-centre of the politics and 
finances of nations and as the barometer of 
their prosperity and adversity The political 
and financial changes with regard to the 
Government of a country are immediately 
focussed and find instantaneous expression 
m the Stock markets A mere glance at the 
tone of this market would indicate the credit 
of a nation or the position of an industry 

The credit for the introduction of the 
Stock Exchange business in India goes to 
the Europeans , and it is only about a 
century old in India Share-broking is 
said to have had its ongin m London 
as early as th e beginning of the i8th 
century at Garraway's and Jonathan's 
coffee houses, where sprouted a number 
of sharebrokers, whose bulk spread, 
in the wake of time, to its present size of 
a world-wide organisation But, the stock 
and share business attained its full shape 
and importance only after the enactment 


of the Companies Act m i860 and 1862. 
establishing the pnnciple of limited hability 
companies Industnal and commercial 
development is, to a great extent, essential 
for the growth of this business , and, until 
recent years, India had been very backward 
in such development Side by side with the 
growth of limited companies and the renova- 
tion of vanous industries in the country, the 
Stock Exchange business also came into 
existence m India, and grew from strength 
to strength, until it has now estabhshed itself 
as a great financial organisation The City 
of Bombay was the gateway for the Britisn 
Stock Exchange enterprise Speculation in 
shares sprouted in Bombay as early as 1840 
among five or six brokers, who were, at that 
time, rich local merchants Gradually, it 
spread wider and gained admission into the 
eastern capital, Calcutta In 1875, about 
300 brokers formed themselves into an 
organised association, which has now deve- 
loped into one of the greatest and most well- 
organised Stock markets in the world 


CALCUTTA STOCK EXCHANGE 


The Stock and Share business m Calcutta 
can be traced back to as far as 1885 In 
those days, there existed no organised asso- 
ciation for the conduct of business as there 
is now No authentic written records, which 
would throw hght on the details of the actual 
conduct of business in those remote days, 
are available But, what little information 
can be gathered from some of the oldest 
speculators of Calcutta, are enumerated in 
the following paragraphs 
The rendezvous of the few brokers who 
assembled to do some business in stocks and 
shares was, it is said, the site in Clive 
Street, where the Chartered Bank Buildmgs 
and Messrs James Finlay's offices are, at 
present, situated The verandah of one 
Messrs J Deb & Co , tobacconists, and the 
welcome shelter provided by the only big 
tree, served as the chief counters, where the 
Marwanes and Chowbeys of the time bought 
and sold securities and shares There were 
about 50 Indian brokers at the time and 


four or five Europeans The shares were 
mainly those of tea and coal companies 
managed by European managing agents 
There were also a few jut^ shares 
The emergence of an organised association 
out of these elements wa'> the result of an 
incident connected with the rude behaviour 
of a certain Chowbey broker, somewhere 
about 1904 Up till then, business was 
conducted on cash basis, without any hitch 
or untoward incident An organisation 
somewhat akin to the present association, 
but on a small scale, with a managng com- 
mittee mostly consisting <)f Europeans, had 
been started under the in tiative of one Mr 
Overend of the firm of Phtce, Siddons, But 
it was only in 1908 that a properly organised 
association was started under the name and 
style of "Calcutta Stock Exchange Associa- 
tion " By June 15, 1908, the Association 
had rented the premises, jiSfo 2, New China 
Bazar Road (now called Nc 2, Royal 
Exchange Place) 
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The finance for the starting of the Asso- 
ciation was secured by donations collected 
by the promoters, amounting to Rs 3,525, 
which was spent for the preliminary expenses 
of furnishing and supplying the rooms with 
electnc lights and fans 

The first President of the Association was 
Mr P L B Siddons of Messrs Place 
Siddons and Gough, and the Hon Secre- 
tary, Mr S C Bemdge, was also of the 
same firm The President and Secretary 
were generally elected from Messrs Place 
Siddons fox a number of years Babu 

Baldeo Das was the Honorary Treasurer, 
and was continuously elected for the post 
for the next 12 years, till his death 
At the commencement, there were 157 
members , now the total number of members 
exceeds 217 firms, with a personnel of more 
than 470 individual members The sub- 
scription at the beginning was Rs 8 per 
mensem per member, but it was gradually 
reduced to Rs 6 in 1910, Rs 5 in 1911, and 
again to Rs 4 in 1912 Now the monthly 
subscription is Rs 4 per member The 
total subscription collected during the 
first year amounted to Rs 19,835, 
whereas m 1935 the total subscnp- 
tions totalled Rs 31,124 The ad- 
mission fee, which at the beginning, was 
only Rs 500 per member, has been steadily 
increased with the progress of the Associa- 
tion, and is, at present, Rs 5,000 per mem- 
ber The total admission fees collected m 
the first year amounted to only Rs 1,284, 
compared with Rs 57,900 in 1935, the 
record being Rs 87,300 collected in the pre- 
vious year Rents reahsed for rooms and 
offices let for members m the first year am- 
ounted to Rs 2,703, which now aggregate 
Rs 26,000 Expenses for rent and taxes, 
establishment and sundries amounted to 
about Rs 18,000 in the first year, as com- 
pared with more than Rs 61,000 in 1935 

Fron*' the above figures, it can be ascer- 
tained that, from humble beginnings, the 
pace of progress of the Calcutta Stock Ex- 
change Association has been rapid To- 
day, the Stock Exchange Association of 
Calcutta is one of the most up-to-date, stable 
and well-managed organisations of like 
nature in the world 

The finances of the Association encounter- 
ed many a pitfall in the earlier days Every 
year, there were many members who either 
resigned, or were expelled from membership 
owing to disputes , and the membership was 
reduced to 96 firms or 146 individuals m the 
third year of the starting of the Association 
In March 1910, the Committee, owing to 
financial difficulties, even arranged to wind 
up the Association by passing a resolution 


at an extraordinary meeting But for the 
timely help of Mr Galstaun, the owner of 
the premises, who reduced the rent from 
Rs 1,050 to Rs 675 per mensem, the Asso 
ciation would have suffered a natural death 

The credit of having founded and steered 
the Association must, of course, go to the 
few European members existing at that 
time The members in the Working Com- 
mittee at the initial stages numbered 9, con 
sistmg of 6 Europeans and 3 Indians This 
state of affairs m the management continued 
up to the end of 1913, when the number oi 
Committee members was increased to ii, 
comprising 6 Europeans and 5 Indians 
Later, on 9th May 1918, at an Extraordinary 
General Meeting, the Committee was re- 
formed The number of members was raised 
to 12, comprismg 4 Europeans, 4 Marwarris 
and 4 Bengalis, and a new rule was passed 
that restricted the admission of assistants 
to members of the Association of 3 years 
standing only In 1921, two additional 
members, elected from 'Hindustani' com- 
munities, were added to the Committee, 
thus mcreasmg the membership to fourteen 

The progress of the Association year by 
year was, on the whole, very satisfactory, 
and its popularity increased daily Every 
year a number of new members were admit- 
ted, and m 1923, the Association's member- 
ship increased to 209 firms and 442 mdivi 
duals Talks of incorporating the Associa 
tion as a registered body were in the air even 
in 1921, and arrangements were completed, 
at the beginning of August 1923, for the m 
corporation At that time, the finances of 
the Association were m a very sound condi- 
tion There was a capital reserve of 
Rs 5,88,117, and the liabilities were only 
Rs 2,319 The Association had investments 
amounting to Rs 5,42,763 Interest and 
outstandings amounted to Rs 10,993 and 
cash to Rs 36,680 

The Association was registered in August, 
with an authorised capital of Rs 3,00,000, 
divided into 300 shares of Rs 1,000 each 
One share to each of the 210 members on 
the role was issued in pursuance of the 
agreement dated 9th July, 1923 and credited 
as fully paid up, m consideration of the pur- 
chase of the assets and undertaking of the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange Association The 
balance of Rs 3,78,117 was appropnated as 
Capital Reserve 

From 1922 up to the end of 1927, the 
stewardship of the Association was m the 
hands of Mr C A Jones, the President 
Under his able guidance, the steady progress 
of the Association was, indeed, gratifying 
Every year, the working has been resulting 
m a surplus of more than a lakh of rupees. 
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and at the close of 1926, the reserves accu- 
mulated amounted to Rs 3,03,416 In 
the following year, premises No 7, Lyons 
Range, were taken on lease at Rs 1,500 a 
month, and it was decided to construct a 
suitable buildmg for the Association A 
Building Suspense Account was created, and 
m 1928, the Association occupied its own 
building The cost of the building amounted 
to about Rs 4,11,000 

The years 1930 and 1931 were outstand- 
ing years in the history of the Calcutta Stock 
Exchange Association In the former year, 
the Association declared a bonus of Rs 1,000 
on each share from the large accumulated 
reserve, and in view of the increasing profits 
every year In 1931 was elected, for the 
first time, an Indian President, and the 
honour went to Mr Kedarnath Khandelwal 
His able administrative talents at the helm 
of the Calcutta Stock Exchange Association 
were very much appreciated by the mem- 
bers , so much so, that he was called to 
resume the same position every year for the 
next five years During his regime, many 
important and useful changes in the bye- 
laws were effected Every year, the Asso- 
ciation declared a bonus of Rs 500 , 
in 1934, the bonus was Rs 1,000 The 
share value of the Association soared 
higher and higher and reached a level 
above Rs 20,000 At present, the share 
value IS well above Rs 17,000 In 1932, 
for the first time, an Indian Honorary 
Secretary was appointed, and Mr S R 
Mittra of Messrs Mittra Banneriee & Co , 
Stock and Share Brokers, proved to be a 
great asset m that position The outs-f-and- 
ing event in IQ33 was the acquisition, at a 
cost of Rs 3,65,300, of the land on wh-'ch 
the Association had enacted its buildmg m 
1928 Prior to this purchase, the Associa- 
tion held the land only on lease 

The total profits earned by the Association, 
since its inception m 1923 up to the end of 
1936, amounted to Rs 12,60,339, and the 
total amount of bonuses declared came to 
Rs 10,27,700 at Rs J.,850 per share Dur- 
mg the above period, the Association collect- 
ed subscriptions amo anting to Rs 3,41,500, 
entrance fees to Rs 6,27,950, and fees foi 
investigation, etc , by the Committee, am- 
ounting to Rs 1,08,800 Interest secured on 
investments aggregated Rs 3,67,000 , the 
total rent collected from members accounted 
for Rs 3,55,000 , and the profits from the 
publication of quotation lists totalled 
Rs 68,400 On the expenditure side, the 
Association spent Rs 2,86,200 for rent and 
taxes and Rs 2,20,400 tor establishment , 
other expenditure totalled Rs 2,28,000 
39 


The working of the Association at present 
IS quite smooth and organised The rooms 
of the Association are open to business from 
10-30 a m to 5-30 p m on all working days 
Every partner, or authorised assistant of the 
members, has to pay an entrance fee oi 
Rs 500 for transacting business in the Ex- 
change, besides a subscription of Rs 4 per 
monffi Every member must hold one share 
in the Association and has to pay an ad- 
mission fee of Rs 5,000 

Transactions are earned on cash delivery 
basis, and delivery is to be effected on or 
after the second working day after the date 
of the contract, and at or before 3 p m on 
that day Government securities are tran- 
sacted on Ready delivery or delivery on, 
Receipt-of-Scnp basis In the former case, 
delivery is to be effeetd on or after the second 
v^'orking day after the date of the contract, 
but in the latter case, the seller can deliver 
within 14 days after the date of transaction 
The seller is entitled to interest for a maxi- 
mum of 14 days for Government securities 
and of 21 days for other mterest-beanng 
securities, including the date of contract 
Interest-beanng securities are to be delivered 
up to 1-45 p m and the buyer must pay 
the cheque by 2-15 p m If, however, deli- 
very IS given after 1-45 p m and iDefore 

3 p m , the buyer must accept, but he can 
pay after banking hours The buyer 
might refuse delivery of Government securi- 
ties if interest has accumulated for 8 calendar 
months or over, or if there are less than 
two unused gates or cages 

Any failure, on the part of the seller, to 
deliver must be reported by the buyer to the 
Committee, who after hearing the case, may 
give the buyer the option of either cancel- 
ling the contract, or bu5nng the shares in 
the open market at the risk of the seller 
But this rule is not strictly enforced by the 
members, as it is only optional to the buyer, 
and the buyer rarely exercises his right save 
in the case of abnormal delay in deliveries 

The Committee of the Association now 
consists, as stated above, of 14 members , 

4 members each from the European, Mar- 
wan and Bengali communities, and 2 mem- 
bers from the Hindustani community 
Under this Committee, there are four Com- 
plaints Sub-committees consisting of 3 mem- 
bers each, who hear all disputes between 
members and pass impartial decisions Each 
Sub-Committee sits practically every day 
The members have got the option of appeal- 
ing to the ongmal Committee against any 
decision of the Sub-Committee withm 7 days 
of each decision The decision of the Com- 
mittee IS final and binding on all members 
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and in the event of failure of any member 
to comply ’With the decision of the Com- 
mittee, he IS liable to be dealt with under 
Article 21 (b) of the Association, which deals 
with expulsion of members All complaints 
and appeals must be accompanied by a fee 
of Rs i6, which the party found to be at 
fault will lose The Committee sits every 
Thursday, and seven members form a 
quorum at the meeting 

The following is the schedule of broker- 
age charges determined by the Committee — 

On 3% and Si% Government 

paper i/i6% 

On other Government securities i / 8% 

The minimum charge for brokerage on 
Government secunties is Re i 
On Municipal and Port Trust 
debentures 

On Jomt Stock debentures !•% 

For other shares in Joint Stock com- 
panies — 

Shares up to a con- 
sideration money 

of Rs 50 As 4 per share 

Above Rs 50 con- 
sideration money, 

but below Rs 100 As 8 per share 
Thereafter, for 
every Rs 100 or 

part thereof As 8 per diare 

additional 

The wide range of stocks and shares 
covered by the Calcuta market offers large 
scope of investment for investors of all 
shades, and this gives a unique position 
to the Calcutta market Transactions are 
done in all kinds of Government securities 
A large number of Port Trust and Muni- 
cipal debentures are on the list of the Asso- 
ciation There are about 70 debentures of 
Joint Stock companies, varying from 4^% 
to 8% mterest 

The following is the list of Government 
securities in the market — 



Securities 


Present 



Quotations 




Rs 

2|% 

New Loan (1948-52) 

91-6 

3% 

Government 

Paper (1896-97) 

75-12 

8J% 



87 12 

3% 

Loan 

(1941) 

100 14 

3% 

?3 

New (1931-54) 

92-4 


Securities 

Pi esenl 
Quotations 

3^% Loan (1947 50) 

100-12 

4% (1960-70) 

102 4 

4% „ (1913) 

103 10 

4J% „ (1955-60) 

106-10 

5% „ (1940-43) 

102 2 

5% „ (1945-53) 

111-0 

S') UP Bonds (1914) 

105-10 

4% Punjab Loan New (1918) 

101 4 

S°/o U P Loan 1961-6G 

84-4 

3% U P Loan 1952 

91-8 

3% Punjab Loan 1952 

91-8 

3% C P Loan 1952 

91-8 


Another section, which of equal mterest 
to mvestors as well as speculators, is that 
of Jute Mill shares Jute, being one of 
the most profitable indigenous industries of 
India, and Indian mills being the largest 
suppliers of jute manufactures to the world, 
jute companies have been in a position to 
declare high dividends This has been the 
cause of the great demand for jute shares 
duiing the last so many years A dividend 
of 30 to 40 per cent per annum is usual 
in the case of good companies Debenture 
shares, of interest varying from 6 per cent 
to 9 per cent , are available in the case of 
almost all companies Some of the shares, 
such as Howrahs and Kamarhattys, are 
most speculative m character and violent 
oscillations are not unfrequent in the prices 
of these shares The troubles of the jute 
industry resulted in gross over-production 
which was reflected in lower profits Jute 
shares lost, therefore, their attraction The 
passing of the Ordinance by the Government 
of Bengal revived interest in these shares 
The outbreak of the war and the enormous 
demand for sandbags has increased the 
appetite of mvestors 


The following list gives a rough idea of 
the importance of jute shares to investors 
as well as to speculators — 



ft ^ 






(V 


0?? 

Name 

-SEfi 

ft 

ftco 

<U 05 

m ^ 

^ C5 
PrH 


ft 

Q 




Rs 


Ks 

Rs 

How- rah 

10 

20 

64 % 

50 

Kamarhatty 

100 

7| 

608 

475 

National 

10 

10 

2314 

22 

Anglo-India 

100 

10 

441^2 

330 

Bally 

100 

8 

280 

172 

Port Gloster 

100 

7 

629 

470 

Gourepore 

100 

40 

794 

549 

Kelvin 

100 

10 

582 

540 

Reliance 

10 

20 

72 

63 


The total capital invested m this industiy 
amounts to about Rs ig crores, distributed 
among 70 companies, most of which are 
situated m or around Bengal 
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Coal shares have been the centre of attrac- 
tion since the beginning of the present 
century, when there was a big boom in coal 
shares These are 63 coal mining companies 
in the list of the Association, and dividends 
of even 80 per cent have been declared by 
some of the companies But, this industry 
was in a sorry plight due to over-production 
and fall in demand , and profits came down 
During the past one year and more there 
has been an improving tendency in evidence 
and with the shortage in production and the 
increase in demand prices have improved 
The immediate outlook is very satisfactory 
In the speculative counters, Equitable, Amal- 
gamated, Raneegunge, Standard, Pench 
Valley are the most important There are 
more than 200 companies registered in India 
for coal mining , and the total capital invest- 
ed in this industry approximates to Rs 15 
crores 

A large number of tea companies' shares 
are also dealt in in the Calcutta market, the 
number of companies in the list amounting 
to 136 During the post-war period, tea 
companies have been declaring very high 
dividends and shares of these companies 
soared high But before the introduction 
of Restriction the industry was in doldrums 
Only during the last three years the posi- 
tion can be considered satisfactory The 
outlook IS bright 

Ihe total capital invested in this industry 
aggregates Rs 13 crores distributed among 
470 companies, of which about 430 are re- 
gistered in Bengal and Assam 

Sugar shares number about 30 About 
Rs 25 crores is invested m this industry 
Prominent among the sugar shares m the 
Calcutta market are, Cawnpore, Balram- 
pur, Punjab, Nawabgunj, Basti, Carew and 
Co , New Savan and Champarun Owing to 
the disappointing results for the last season 
sugar shares have remained depressed 

The higher prices for sugar and the forma- 
tion of the Indian Sugar Syndicate have 

BOMBAY STOCK 

The number of shares on the forward list 
is 31 in all, 7 being in the miscellaneous 
section, 9 in the coal section, 9 in the ]ute 
section, I in the cotton section and 3 |- per 
cent Paper among Government securities 

The honour of being the pioneer in 
stock and share transactions in India goes 
to Bombay, which celebrated in 1937 ^ 
the diamond jubilee of its Stock Exchange 
Stocks and shares busmess in Bombay can 
be traced as far back as about a century. 


been mainly responsible for the optimistic 
view regarding the futuie of sugar shares 

Besides, a large number of other industrial 
shares is available m the market The 
Association's list includes 24 public utihty 
concerns, 18 engineering compames, 24 rail- 
way companies, 57 rubber compames, 7 
shipping compames, 9 paper companies, 13 
cotton mills, 6 insurance companies and 7 
mining companies Other miscellaneous 
number about 50 m all 

The Bengal Share and Stock Exchange 
Association Limited was founded in 1937 
Intended to be conducted on the lines 
of the Bombay Stock Exchange the 
newly formed Association has come m for 
a lot of criticism as disturbing the equili- 
brium of the Calcutta market This Asso- 
ciation provides facilities for ready and for- 
ward transactions The forward transac- 
tions are completed m fortnightly settle- 
ments In the Calcutta Stock Exchange 
Association Limited, transactions take place 
for deliveiy after the second working day 
and no business is done for forward posi- 
tions 

The share capital of the Association is 
Rs 5 lakhs divided in 500 shares of 
Rs 1,000 each with power for the Associa- 
tion to increase and reduce the capital, to 
divide the shares in the capital for the time 
being into several classes, with or without 
any preferential, deferred, qualified of spe- 
cial rights privileges or conditions, but so 
that where shares are issued with any pre- 
ferential or special rights attached thereto, 
such rights shall not (except when the term 
of issue otherwise provide) be alterable, 
otherwise than pursuant to the provisions 
contained in the accompanying Articles of 
Association Up till now, 240 shares have 
been issued of which no shares have been 
subscribed for at a premium of Rs 250 per 
share The amount of premium and Rs 
250 per share as application money have 
been paid 

EXCHANGE 

although it was only on July g, 1875, that 
the Share Bazaar was officially founded 
There were about 6 brokers only m 1840 
This number sufficed for the limited busi- 
ness then existing in the shares of banks 
and presses Till the year 1855, the meet- 
ing place of brokers was on the Cotton 
Green, where Elphinstone Circle is now 
situate Thereafter, the brokers met bet- 
ween the old Fort walls and the old 
Mercantile Bank building The Amencan 
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Civil War of i86i diverted the demand for 
cotton to Bombay and bi ought vast wealth 
to the merchants, most of whom were share 
brokers These brokers, under their ac- 
knowledged leader, the late Mr Premchand 
Roychand, became possessed of great influ- 
ence, authority and wealth Between the 
years 1863 and 1865, when there was a 
gold share boom and the public were 
possessed of a great mama to acquire shares, 
the membership rose to 250 In 1877, they 
numbered 318 and assembled in Dalai 
Street to do business The majority of the 
brokers consisted, as now, of Gujarati 
Hindus and Parsis 

In those days, brokers had to suffer 
many hardships Busmess was conducted 
in the open air and there was no fixed busi- 
ness place The police dispersed their con- 
gregation and drove them from post to post, 
while managers of banks and owners of 
shops cleared them off the steps of their 
premises It was only in 1874, that some 
of the principal brokers realized the necessity 
of some organisation and accommodation for 
the conduct of their business A place was 
selected in 1874 in what is now known as 
Dalai Street In July 9, 1875, the brokers 
held a meeting in which it was resolved to 
establish a properly regulated association to 
protect the interest and status of share- 
brokers and provide a suitable hall for their 
use Later, by an indenture dated 3rd 
December 1887, the Native Share and Stock 
Brokers’ Association was formally con- 
stituted 

At the time of constitution, the Associa- 
tion possessed Rs 38,000 made up of sale 
of 25 shares in the Victoria Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd , which were given to the 
Association by Sir Manockjee Petit, in con- 
sideration of the service rendered by certain 
members of the Association in the promotion 
of that Company , Rs 7,000 collected from 
members , and a further sum given by Sir 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit A building was 
acquired for Rs 1,00,000 and was opened 
by Mr J M MacLean, M P , in January 
1899 In Apnl 1920, an adjoining build- 
ing was purchased for Rs 10,30,000 

The Bombay Stock Exchange has to-day 
developed into a powerful and influential 
organisation When the Association opened 
Its doors 60 years ago, it consisted of 300 
members , at present there are about 470 
members In 1877, the fund of the Associa- 
tion was Rs 2,500 only, while, to-day, it is 
more than Rs 25,00,000 

Admission fee for membership was ori- 
ginally Rs 51 only It was afterwards 
raised to Rs 1,000, then in 1917 to 
Rs 7,000, and in 1920 as much as 


Rs 40,000 was paid to the Association for 
the right of admission mto the Brokers’ 
Hail It is now about Rs 20,000 

Mr Choomlai Molilal of Cambay was the 
first President and held that position for 20 
years till his death Mr Somnarayan Har- 
narayan was the first Honourary Secretary, 
which post he held till his death in 1889 
Among the other promoters were Mr Prem- 
chand Roychand and Sir Shapoorji Broacha 
Sir Shapoorji was the President for the next 
20 years after the death of the first Presi- 
dent On his death in 1920, he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Kikabhai Premchand, who 
resigned the post in 1922 For some 
months, the post of President lay vacant, 
and finally Mr K R P Shroff took the 
helm in his hand and continues in the same 
position until to-day, exercising an authority 
which IS undisputed 

On 14th September 1923, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay appointed a Committee ot 
6 members, under Sir Wilfred Atley as 
Chairman, to enquire into the constitution, 
government, practices, rules and regulations, 
etc , of the Native Share and Stock Brokers" 
Association of Bombay (as it was then 
called) to investigate into any complaints 
of the public and to formulate definite pro- 
posals for the future constitution and control 
of the Exchange This Committee sub 
nutted its report in January 1924, in which 
several important recommendations were 
made These recommendations were adop- 
ted by the Association and various useful 
changes m the constitution and rules were 
effected 

The Morrison Committee appomtea 
during the year to enquire into the causcb 
of the occurrence of frequent crises and sug- 
gest methods for checking unhealthy specu- 
lation submitted its report in March this 
year While recognising the inevitability 
and utility of speculation as the adjunct ox 
a free market the mam recommendations 
aim at setting up a high standard Most 
of the recommendations are designed to pro- 
tect the investing public The Committee’s 
suggestions that the governing body shoula 
exercise certain special powers after refer- 
ence to Government or that Government 
should mtervene, have been subjected to 
violent attack and Bombay brokers as a ges- 
ture stopped business for a day The re- 
commendations of the Committee were 
given effect only recently The introduc- 
tion of the margin system and the stricter 
regulations will it is believed promote 
healthy activity 

The opening of a second share market in 
Bombay towards the close of 1937, must be 
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mentioned in every review of the year The 
older association continued its correspond- 
ence with the local government on the ways 
and means to implement tne Mom son report, 
while despite some frowns an influential 
group of Bombay businessmen launched the 
Indian Stock Exchange, Limited The open- 
ing of a second market which had not res- 
tricted its interest to Bombay shares alone 
led to a general revival of interest and the 
fact that the new exchange confines dealmgs 
to contracts for ready delivery although busi- 
ness for fortnightly settlements takes place 
under the rules made it unnecessary for ifc 
to ask for government sanction 

Conditions for admission, subscription 
rales and deposits are less onerous in the 
case of the new exchange which kept open 
for business on days when the older associa- 
tion declared holidays or as in the case of 
the minor crisis in February, 1938 was com- 
pelled to suspend business owing to the defi- 
nite indications of over-trading Since the 
local government have taken up the malcer of 
revismg the stock exchange rules and proce- 
dure in a comprehensive fashion with the 
older association and is mciined to favour 
unitary control in all markets wheie foi- 
ward dealings take place, it will be some- 
what interesting to watch the career of the 
new Indian Stock Exchange Ihere is no 
doubt that the Indian Stock Exchange has 
enjoyed considerable support from Bombay 
investors The duplication of exchange was 
generally framed upon when the proposal 
was first made, but the manner m which the 
new exchange has functioned its regular and 
businesslike procedure has not only enhanced 
its chances of continuance but given Bom- 
bay a wider and freer market for dealings m 
securities 

As jute shares are in Calcutta, cotton mill 
shares are in the Bombay Stock Exchange 


LAHORE SIOCK 

The Stock Exchange business in Lahore 
IS of recent date Holders of securities and 
shares have been dealing mostly with 
Bombay and Calcutta markets It was 
only by the end of 1934 that some five or 
SIX brokers formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation under the name of the ‘'Lahore 
Stock Exchange'' and began doing business 
under the rules formed by this private asso- 
ciation Efforts were made, a few years 
ago, under the mitiative of Lala Harkishen 
Lai, to establish a registered Stock Ex- 
change, but all attempts made by the spon- 
sors were foiled by the late Lala Lajpat Eai, 
who started anti-propaganda statmg that 


The total capital mvested in this industry 
in India exceeds Rs 40 crores, dislribuced 
among more than 370 mills, of which about 
210 are in and around Bombay The 
tollowmg list of cotton shares would give an 
idea of the importance of these shares — 


Shaies 

ft CD 
ft ? 

1 

> S 

CD 0 



“S'" 

0 


s 




Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Ahmedabad Advance 

100 

8 

360 

Bombay Dyeing 

250 

20 

1,115 

Century 

100 

12 

383 

Gokak 

100 

5 

229 : 

Lakshmi 

250 

& 

630 


Tata Iron & Steel Company shaies, 
Hydro-electric shares and Cement shares are 
IJie other most important counters m the 
Bombay market Tala Steels, Tata Power 
and Tata Hydro-electric shares are highly 
speculative sections Tata Steels Ordinary 
now quote Rs 414, Deferred Rs 2,147-8, 
First Preference Rs igij* and Second Pre- 
ference Rs I33i Tata Hydro-electnc Ordi- 
nary quote Rs 155^, while Tata Power 
Ordinary stands at Rs i,357'8 

Bombay is the home of the cement indus- 
try Only m 1937 was the cement merger 
earned out A company by name the Asso- 
ciated Cement Companies has been formed, 
and ten companies have joined the merger 
The cement industry has come into pro- 
minence by co-ordination and rationalisa- 
tion and there is no doubt that the future 
will be good There are fears about over- 
production as a result of the flotation of 
numerous new companies but the ACC 
will Withstand the compeliiion 


EXCHANGE 

speculation in the Stock Exchange would 
be against the interests of the nation 

Towards the close of 1935, renewed 
attempts were made to start a registered 
association under the initiative and leader- 
ship of Sardar Balv/ant Singh Shihn, Rais 
and Zamindar , and m January 1936, “The 
Punjab Stock Exchange Ltd " came into 
existence The capital of the Exchange is 
Rs 1,00,000, divided into 100 shares of 
Rs 1,000 each The establishment of the 
Exchange was so well received by the pub- 
lic, that as soon as the issue of the shares 
was announced, there was a scramble for 
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buying, and within a short time, the shares 
rose to a premium of JRs 400 
Ihe objects of the Exchange are, among 
others, as stated in the Memorandum of 
Association, to take over and conduct the 
affairs of the unmcorporateS Association 
called 'The Lahore Stock Exchange 
The rules and regulations are mostly on the 
lines of the Calcutta and Bombay Associa- 
tions The first Committee, as laid down 
m the Articles, consisted of 7 members 
The entrance fee for membership is fixed 
at Rs 500 Partners or assistants are re- 
quired to pay Rs 50 as adnaission fee and 
Rs 10 per mensem as subscription 
The membership subscnption is Rs 15 per 
month for each local member and Rs 5 per 
month for each out-station member The 
business hours are from 10-30 AM to 
5PM Contracts are entered into on cash 
delivery basis, as in Calcutta, 1 e , deliveiy 
on or after the next working day after the 
date of the contract and cash to be paid on 
delivery The bye-laws provide that, on 
the failure of the seller to deliver the shares 
within 30 days, and in the case of Govern- 
ment securities within 14 days, the buyer 
might report to the Committee requinng the 
cancellation of the contract, or for buying 
in the open market at seller’s risks Com- 
plaints and disputes among members are ad- 
judicated by the Committee The investing 
public are also allowed to lodge complaints 
against any member, which would be 
settled by the Committee, and the fee for 


each complaint has been hxed at Rs 5 
The schedule of brqkerage rates is as 
follows 


aj per cent Paper 
All other Govt 
Securities 

Municipal and Port 
Trust eciirities 

Corpoiation Loans and 
Debenture 
Bonds 


1 anna on face value 

2 annas ,, ,, 

^ f) ) f) 

8 >> jj >j 


Por shares, when the consideration money does 
not e'^ceed Rs 5 the biokerage per share 
IS 1 anna 


When the consideration money is above Rs 5 
but below Rs 10, che brokerage pei share is 
2 annas 

For consideration money up to Rs 25 
per share 4 annas 

For consideration money up to Rs 50 
pel share 8 a mas 

For consideration money up to Rs 75 
pel share 12 annas 

Foi consideiation money up to Rs 100 
pel share 1 lupee 

When the consideiation money is above 
Ks 100, the brokeiage is Re 1 for the first 
Rs 100 and additional As 4 for each subse 
quent Rs 50 or pai t cheieof 


As compared with Calcutta and Bombay, 
the Punjab Stock Exchange deals in very 
few shares The total number of companies 
on the list of the Exchange amounts to 
about 60, including 4 banks, 6 insurance 
companies, 13 electric supply companies, 
13 sugar compames and 16 miscellaneous 
companies 


MADRAS STOCK EXCHANGE 


The revival of the Madras Stock Ex- 
change m August 1937 IS an outstanding 
development of the past year Business m 
stocks and shares m the year 1935 and 
1936 had developed to such an extent that 
serious difiiculty arose from the lack of a 
regular organisation controlling the activi- 
ties of the brokers who had continued to 
do business even after the first Stock Ex- 
change went out of existence m 1923 In- 
dustrial development within the province 
and the rapid growth of investment busmess 
with markets like Bombay and Calcutta 
rendered it necessary for Madras brokers to 
have a definite organisation with specified 
rules of business instead of individual firms 
putting forth their rules of busmess, based 
usually on the Bomoay model Industrial 
enterprise and a staking advance in com- 
pany flotation also made Madras brokers 
increasingly conscious of the handicap im- 


posed by the lack of a Stock Exchange on 
the lines of Bombay or Calcutta 
While many of the Madras enterprises 
are as sound as any in India, the leading 
stocks did not receive sufficient attention 
on merits and it was realised that the func- 
tioning of a Stock Exchange would help 
to interest other markets in Madras stocks 
There was a time when it looked as if the in- 
ternal jealousies rampant would prevent the 
organisation of a regular share market, and 
for a month, a rival association functioned 
in competition with the larger organisa- 
tion created by the leading brokers but 
good sense prevailed and both combined 
The leading brokers are associated with the 
Madras Stock Exchange Association, Limit- 
ed Membership is open to members of 
broking firms on payment of Rs 5,000 and 
a deposit of Rs 5,000 is also furnished as 
security The rules of busmess are similar 
to Bombay and the quotations issued to the 
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Press in connection with daily transactions 
derive their authority from the Committee, 
and the old complaint that the prices of 
Madras scrips were made by interested 
brokers may be said to lack foundation 
now Since Huson, Tod & Co 's affairs 
were taken notice of by the courts, both 
brokers and public were pressing for a 
pucca exchange Another compelling 
motive was to show other markets that 
Madras was not deficient in investment sup- 
port as well as speculative enterprises and 
business in inter-market scrips has been 
stimulated considerably by the working of 
the Stock Exchange 

The settlement is for monthly account 
but Madras has a strong cash section 
The forward list of i8 contains about 8 tex- 
tiles and 4 planting shaies and the trans- 
actions permitted in this group are in 
specified lots according to the face value 
of the share The first President elected 
by the Association is Mr C M Kothan 
with Mr W L Knopp as Vice-President 
The compromise arrived at with the rval 
associations has left the Stock Exchange 
Committee in control and the first few 
months of working have been wholly 
favourable 

Shares of about 90 limited companies, 
apart from Government Securities are dealt 
in Madras by the brokers There are a 
number of bank shares, public utilities, 
cotton mills, cement companies, tea and 
rubber plantations and sugar companies in 


the Madras circle The Madras brokers are 
efficient and enterprising and these qualities 
are reflected in the establishment of an 
organised Madras Stock Exchange 

The following are some of the important 
shares dealt in the Madras market, with 
their current quotations and last dividend 
declared — 


Paid up 

Last 

Market 


nei 
Shai e 

D'vidend 

Quotation 


Rs 

% 

Rs 

Indian Bank 

50 

10 

100 


10 

10 

i.0 

Bank of Mysore 

100 

14 

270 

Indo-Commer- 
cial Bank 

100 

6 

105 

Madras Tele- 
phone Co 

10 

9 

16i 

Triehy-Sri- 

rangam 

100 

10 

155 

Bangalore 

Woollen 

100 

4 

162 

Buckingham & 
Carnatic 

100 

6 

236 

Madura Mills Co 

15 

10 

37J 

Highland 
Produce Tea 

10 

25 

20 

Peermade Tea 

■*0 

20 

25 

Malankara 

Hubbeis 

so 

Nil 

281 

Cochin Malabar 

3-1-21 

10 

eys 

Mysore Sugars 

10 

2o 

46 

Deccan Sugars 

10 


58 



AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


AGRICULTURE IN 

A GENERAL SURVEY 


India, as text books of economics are 
never v/cary of reminding ns, is predomi- 
nantly an agricultural country, and agricul- 
ture must remain her greatest industry for 
many yeais to come The physical features 
and the soil of the country from the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comonn are so vaiied and 
nch that almost all the crops grown m the 
world could be cultivated in India She 
holds the world monopoly for the cultiva- 
tion of ]ute, and a virtual monopoly in 
shellac As a producer of cotton, she is 
second only to the USA, while m 
nee, she has to her credit the largest 
production and the largest consumption 
Agriculture provides directly or indirectly 
emplo3nnent for the great ma’ontv of the 
people The census of iQgi shows that more 
than 70 per cent of the total population of 
350 millions depend on pasture and agncul- 
ture for their livelihood The whole struc- 
ture of the national economy rests on an 
agncultural base , and the problems of 
Indian agnculture which are vast and vaned 
wul before long have to be tackled by the 
State 

It is impossible, in the scope of an intro- 
ductory article, to deal exhausbvely with the 
various aspects of agncultuie m India, and 
m the following paragraphs, only an attempt 
is made to give the reader a general idea of 
the present state of agnculture in the country 
and its place in the economic life of the 
nation 

The total area of India is 1,818,000 square 
miles or 1,163,685,000 acres with a popula- 
tion of 353 millions, according to the census 
of 1931 Of the total area 687,618,000 acres 
belong to Bntish India, ^26,825,000 acres 
are covered by Native States and 49,242,000 
acres belong to the specially administered 
areas of the North-West Frontier Provmce 
and Baluchistan under the control of the 
Government of India 

The total surveyed area in British India, 
according to the prepared statistics of 
the Government of India, is placed at 


667<594»ooo acres, of which the area avail- 
able for cultivation has been estimated at 
433. 539 '000 acres or 65 per cent of the total 
Out of the balance, 13 4 per cent is covered 
by forests and 21 7 per cent by land abso- 
lutely barren,^ covered by buildings, water, 
loads etc Ihe net area sown every year 
vanes from 30 to 40 per cent of the total 
area available for cultivation The gross 
area sown duimg 1934-35, after taking mto 
account the areas sown more than once, 
amounted to 259,118,000 acres The follow- 
ing table gives the classification of the above 
area under the various food and non-food 
crops — 


Food Giams 

(cereals iSL pulses) 
Condiments & Spices 
Sugar 

Fruits & Vegetables 
Miscellaneous Foodcrops 

Total Foodcrops 

Oilseeds 

Fibres 

Dyes Sc Tanning 
Materials 

Drugs & Narcotics 
Fodder Crops 
Mis non-food crops 


Total 


Acres 

( 1 , 000 ) 


Pei cen 
tage of 
Total 


200,635 77 4 

1,828 o 7 

3.524 I 4 

4,820 I 9 

1,837 o 7 


212 644 82 I 

14.543 5 6 

17.5^54 6 8 

647 o 2 

2,409 o 9 

10,308 4 o 

983 O 4 


46,474 17 g 

259,118 100 o 


The above table shows that about 82 per 
cent of the total area sown are under food- 
crops, while food grains, t e cereals and 
pulses, alone occupied 77 per cent Fibres, 
which are mainly cotton and ]ute, covers 
only 6 8 per cent of the total area Oil- 
seeds, which are mainly grown for export 
purposes, occupy about 14! million acres or 
5 6 per cent 

Cultivation of food-grains, therefore, 
claims the foremost place m the agncultural 
economy of India The staple food of the 
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people IS rice, and wheat occupies the second 
place Though India is the largest producer 
of rice in the world, and the second largest 
m the case of wheat, her export trade in both 
these commodities is of little importance, as 
most of the production is consumed within 
the country Though of late, Indian wheat 
has been receiving the attention of foreign 
buyers owing to the world shortage in wheat 
stocks, export cannot be considered a perma- 
nent feature 

Of the total area under food grains, the 
United Provinces claim about 19 per cent , 
Madras 14 per cent , Bihar and Orissa 13 
per cent , Bombay 12 per cent , Bengal ii 
per cent , Punjab and Central Provinces 10 
per cent and other Provinces ii per cent 
The following table gives the total area under 
the various food-grams grown in 1934-35 — 

(In Thousand 


Acres) 

Rice 79.520 

Wheat 25,655 

Barley 6,587 

Jowar 21,853 

Bajra 13,102 

Ragi 3,738 

Maize 6,185 

Gram 13^732 

Other Grains and Pulses 30,263 


Oilseeds, such as linseed, groundnuts, etc , 
are mainly grown as an export crop and then 
importance to the country m general and to 
the cultivator in particular, is unique, inas- 
much as it brings money from outside and 
is described as a cash crop About 28 per 
cent of the total area under oilseeds is in 
Madras, 14 per cent in Burma, 13 per cent 
in Central Provinces, 12 per cent m Bihar 
& Orissa, II per cent m Bombay, 7 per cent 
in Bengal, 6 per cent each in Punjab and the 
United Provmces and 3 per cent in other 
provinces The following table gives the 
total area of the different oilseeds in 

1934-35 — 


Linseed 

(1,000 Acres) 
2,128 

Sesamum 

3.393 

Rape and Mustard 

2.855 

Groundnut 

4,044 

Cocoanut 

665 

Castor 

422 

Others 

1.036 

Cotton and jute are 

the main fibre crops 


which occupied about 17 6 million acres in 
1934-35 or 6 8 per cent of the total area 
sown The cultivation of cotton extends to 
all parts of India, which is the second largest 
grower of cotton in the world The total 
40 


area sown in i935“36 under cotton was esti- 
mated by Government forecast at 25,138,000 
acres and the yield at 57,28,000 bales 
More than half of the cotton production is 
exported, while the ina genous cotton mill 
industry absorbs about 40 per cent 
Bombay is the mam centre of the cotton 
trade and large transactions in cotton are 
carried on in the City both in the futures 
and ready markets 

The cultivation of jute is a monopoly en 
joyed by India and is mainly confined to the 
Province of Bengal, though Bihar and Assam 
also grow the same fibre to a comparatively^ 
small extent The total area under jute m 
1935-36, according to the Government fore- 
cast, amounted to 2,181,000 acres and the 
production to 72,40,000 bales, but the Gov 
ernment figures have usually been under- 
estimated There is a big industry^ in jute 
spinning and weaving situated in and around 
Calcutta and which supplies a considerable 
part of the world's demand with jute manu- 
factures About 60 per cent of the jute 
production is absorbed by the industry, 
while 40 per cent is exported Calcutta is 
the centre of the jute trade, not only for 
India, but to the world m general 

Sugarcane occupies only i 4 per cent of 
the total area sown, but its importance to 
India IS immense Ten years ago, India was 
importing sugar to the tune of Rs 15 crores 
annually But today, sugar manufacture is 
one of the most important industries in 
India With the growth of the industry, the 
cultivation of cane also developed and India 
now occupies a proud first place among the 
sugarcane growers of the world In I934"35i 
the total area sown amounted to 3 5 million 
acres, yielding raw sugar of 5 million tons 
approximately The United Provinces, 
Bihar and Onssa are the chief producers of 
the crop, though the cultivation extends to 
all other provinces 

Tne cultivation of fruits and vegetables 
has not gained much importance m India 
The chief impediments m the way of any 
development m this sphere are the lack of 
transport facilities, prohibitive railway 
freights and lack of cold storage facilities 
The total area under fruits and vegetables 
in 1934-35 was estimated at 4 8 milhon acres 
against 4 85 million in the previous year 
There is vast scope for development m this 
industry in India and it is hoped that the 
recent flotation of several joint-stock com- 
panies to build cold storages vaults m all 
important towns in Northern India should 
go a long way to assist the progress of fruit 
culture Yet, cheap railway freight and 
transport facilities are, without doubt, the 
most vital needs of the trade 
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Under drugs and narcotics, the total area 
sown in 1934-35 amounted to 2,409,000 acres 
distribued as follows — 

(1,000 Acres) 


Opium 9 

Coffee 96 

Tea 783 

Tobacco 31,257 

Other drugs and narcotics 264 


2,409 


Fodder crops include oats, field vetch, 
guinea grass, lucerne, fodder jowar and 
car oh or locust tree and the total area under 
this head amounted to 10,308,000 acres in 

1934-35 

The normal outturn ot the various crops 
in India depends mainly on the timely mon- 
soon rams But in recent years, irrigation 
has been resorted to on an extensive scale in 
tracts where rainfall is most precarious and 
the Government of India have been devoting 
more attention for the development of irriga- 
tion facilities In lower Burma, Assam, 
East Bengal and Malabar Coast, where the 
rainfall is ordinarily heavy, the crops hardly 
need any irrigation, unless an unusual scar- 
city of rain occurs The total area irrigated 
m 1934-35 amounted to 50,534,000 acres 
Of this about 22 4 million acres were irri- 
gated from Government canals, 3 7 million 
acres from private canals, 12 5 million acres 
from wells, 6 2 million acres from tanks and 
5 7 million acres from other sources Of 
the total area irrigated in India, the Punjab 
accounts for 29 per cent , U P 21 per cent 
Madras Presidency 18 per cent , Bombay 10 
per cent , Bihar & Orissa 10 per cent and 
other Provinces 12 per cent In the Punjab 
of the total sown area 54 per cent is served 
by irrigation, 44 per cent m the N W F 
Province, 38 per cent m Ajmer-Merwara 
and 30 per cent in the United Provinces 
A substantial portion of the revenue of 
the Government of India is derived from the 
land There is a general complaint that the 
peasant is heavily taxed and that it is out of 
all proportion to his income 

Land revenue is assessed m British India 
under three heads viz , (i) raiyatwan , (2) 
zammdan or village communities (temporari- 
ly settled) and , (3) zammdan (permanently 
settled) When the revenue is assessed by 
the State on individuals who are actual occu- 
pants or are accepted as representmg the 
occupants, of smaller holdings, the tenure 
is known as raiyatwan Under this system, 
there may be rent-paymg sub-tenants In 
the second category, t e , zamindan or village 
community, the revenue is assessed on an 
individual or community ownmg an estate 


and occupying a position identical with or 
analogous to that of a landlord The tenure 
may be either temporarily settled ^ e , land 
revenue is fixed for a limited number of years 
only, or permanently settled, and if the 
latter is the case, it falls under the third 
category, zamindary (permanently settled) 
The total area assessed in 1934-35, as per 
the latest available Go vei nment statistics 
was 667,451,000 acres, of which 334,836,000 
acres were assessed under raiyatwan system 

121.377.000 acres under zammdan or village 
community (temporarily settled) and 

198.379.000 acres under zamindan (perma- 
nently settled) It will be noticed that 50 
per cent of the total area is held by raiyat- 
wan propnetors, 30 per cent by temporarily 
settled proprietors and 19 per cent by 
pemianenty settled zamindars The total 
land revenue realised by the Government in 
1934-35 amounted to Rs 38,24,13,000 and 
the total population under assessment was 

265.691.000 with the assessment per head 
amounting to Rs 1-7 

Agricultural products hold a predominant 
position in the export trade of the country 
inasmuch as they constitute nearly 60 
per cent of the total value of exports from 
India The following table would be illu- 
minating in this connection — 

(In Thousand 
Rupees) 
(1937-38) 


Cotton, Raw and Waste 29,77,37 

Tea 24,38,46 

Seeds 14,17,88 

Gram, Pulses and Flour 9,48,89 

Jute, raw 14,71,92 

Oilcakes of all kinds 2,42,58 

Wood and Timber 26,33 

Fruits and Vegetables 2,08,19 

Rubber, Raw or Crude 83,83 

Fodder, Bran and Pollard g',46 

Tobacco i,99'6i 

Coffee 54,59 

Oils — ^Vegetable, Mineral and 

Animal 1,01,03 

Dyeing and Tanning Sub- 
stances 81,36 

Spices 9348 

Provisions and Oilman Stores 63,27 

Gums, Resms & Lac 1,88,55 


Rs 106,06,80 


Total Exports of Indian Mer- 


chandise Rs 180,92,12 


The above review relates only to the 
conditions in British India and information 
with regard to the conditions in the Indian 
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States IS unreliable inasmuch as existing 
statistics are incomplete and inadequate 
But taking a general view of things one can 
boldly say that agriculture in most of the 
Indian States is not in any way better m 
comparison with the conditions prevailing 
m the British Provinces Though in recent 
years some of the progressive states like 
Mysoie, Cochin, Travancore, Baroda etc , 
are pursuing a vigorous policy towards im- 
proving the conditions of their agricultural 
population, their success, no doubt, depends 
to a great extent on the general policy of the 
Government of India, because the economic 
nexus between both is intimate 

The total area covered by Indian States 
and the specially administered areas of the 
North-West Frontier Provmces and Baluchis- 
tan amount to about 476 million acres, with 
a population of about 78 million The agri- 
cultural statistics of these States are defec- 
tive and incorrect, as their administrations 
are not maintaining any statistics at all The 
States supplying information to the Govern- 
ment of India's statistical Department 


number only 77, comprising about 55 per 
cent of the total area The surveyed area 
m all the reporting states exceeds 145 million 
acres Out of this, the net area sown in a 
year amounts to only 50 per cent Of the 
net area sown 75 per cent are covered by 
food-grams, 10 per cent by oilseeds, 10 per 
cent by fibres and 4 per cent by fodder 
crops, the remainder being under miscellane- 
ous crops Almost all the crops produced 
in British Ind^a are grown in Indian Spates 

The foregoing survey is in no sense a com- 
prehensive survey of India's agiiciilture 
or the problems thereof The latter haidly 
admit of any useful treatment m the course 
of a short article The aim, therefore, is 
rather to show the relative importance of the 
principal crops and to enable an apprecia- 
tion of the extent to which the prosperity of 
India's agriculture is dependent on the 
internal conditions The division between 
food-crops and money-crops will also, we 
trust, be apparent at every stage 


JUTE 


India holds the world monopoly for the 
cultivation of ]ute on a commercial scale 
The growing of the plant is confined almost 
entirely to the Gangetic delta and the 
Brahmaputra valley Jute is a fibre extract- 
ed from the bark of the plant by retting 
in water, and then washed and dried 
Bengal produces about go per cent of 
the total yield, and the remaimng quantity 
IS grown m the adjacent provinces of Bihar, 
Orissa and Assam The importance of 
jute to the world does not arise from its 
being a pre-eminent commercial product 
alone , its bearing on the entire economic 
structure of the province itself, is unique 
Though, in respect of the total acerage 
sown m Bengal, jute is only second to nee. 


covering 10 per cent as compared with 
72 5 per cent under nee, (mean percentage 
for the decade 1921-30) the jute trade is in 
sharp contrast with that of nee, inasmuch 
as the former brings in money from outside 
the country The value of the annual ex- 
ports of jute and jute manufactures accounts 
foi a remarkably high percentage, not only 
of the total value of the provmcial exports, 
but also of the entire Indian exports While 
jute and jute manufactures account for 
about 50 per cent of the total value of ex- 
ports from Bengal, these two items alone 
contnbute more than 25 per cent of the 
total value of exporb^ from India 

The following table shows the compara- 
tive value of the jute crop to the cultivators, 
as compared with other crops of Bengal — 


VALUE OF MARKETABLE CROPS OBTAINED BY CULTIVATORS 
(ACCORDING TO HARVEST PRICES) 

(In ernres of rupees ) 


Average for Ten 


Principal Crops 

Food Grains (m excess of consumption by culti- 

years 1920-21 to 
1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

vators) 

20 83 

21 22 

17 04 

13 64 

Tobacco 

4 57 

3 30 

2 44 

2 13 

Rape and mustard 

2 96 

2 01 

2 42 

1 07 

Sesamum 

0 65 

0 43 

0 20 

9 34 

Linseed 

0 38 

0 27 

0 19 

0 16 

Other Oil Seeds 

0 09 

0 10 

0 06 

0 94 

Jute Cotton 

0 37 

0 21 

0 21 

0 20 


35 72 

17 60 

10 29 

8 62 
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While the figures given in the above 
table prove the immense importance of 3ute 
to the agricultural mteiests of Bengal, its 
superioniy as the most remuiieiative crop 
from the point of view of agricultural eco- 
nomy IS equally commendable Of the four 
important agricultural producis in India, 
VIZ , rice, wheat, jute and colLon, as far 
as the market value of the produce per acre 
IS concerned, jute occupies aistinctly the 
highest price, as illustrated by the following 
table — 


(AVERiGE FIGURES FOR 10 YEARS, 
1904j-lt5 inclusive) 


Crops 

Area in 1,000 
acres 

Yield OOO’s 
omitted 

Yield per 
acre 

Wholesale 
puce per Md 

Market value 
of produce 
per acre 



Tons 

Mds 

Rs 

RSa 

Rice 

Wheat 

569,895 

28,145 

24,025 

8,752 

11 5 

8 4 

4 75 

3 73 

34 b2 
31 33 



Bales 




Cotton 

Jute 

20,980 

3,114 

3,837 

8,299 

0 88 
12 9 

28 30 

9 68 

25 04 
128 79 


From the above table, it can be ascertain- 
ed that, while the value per acre of jute 
produced amounts to about Rs 129, the 
value of rice, the chief food crop of India, 
amounts to only Rs 55, whereas the cotton 
crop yields Rs 25 per acre 

Though Bengal possesses the world 
monopoly for the most remunerative agii- 
cultural product in India, it cannot boas^ 
of having utilized the umque position to its 
best advantage For, the cultivation of 
jute IS not regulated according to the re- 
quirements of the world It is this malad- 
justment between production and demand 
that made jute the worst victim of the re- 
cent world trade depression The average 
price of jute realised dunng the decade bc- 
foie the depression and the depression 
period would give an idea of the steep fall 
m the price of jute 

Average Average Annual 
yearly pro- harvest values (In 
diiction price pei md ciore Rs ) 

1919-29 4 70 mds Rs 9 6-0 41 06 

1930-34 4 19 ,, Rs 3-10-0 T5 20 

The average income from the crop dunng 
the depression penod has fallen to Rs 15 
crores from Rs 44 crores during the decad^ 
immediately preceding the depression 
Such a terrible loss to the income of the 
people threatened, in turn, to have great 
repercussions on the income of the Govern- 
ment The Government of India and the 


Provincial Goveinmenls were urged from ali 
quarters for immediate assistance to the cul- 
tivators But the Government appeared t . 
be half-hearted in taking any immediate 
measures At last, the Bengal Legislative 
Council appointed a Jute Enquiry Commit- 
tee, which, after about two years qf enquiry 
submitted a report Meanwhile, the coun 
try had been caught in the grip of depres- 
sion, and suffering from its efiects After 
great deliberation, and much leisurely con 
sideration of the Jute Enquiry Committee 
Report, what the Government of Bengal 
decided was to launch a campaign amongst 
the cultivators for the voluntary restriction 
of the acreage under jute in the 1934-35 
season The very announcement of the 
Government resulted in a substantial im- 
provement in the price of jute, though the 
bulk of the trade was sceptical of any suc- 
cess The propaganda was not considered 
a great success at the end of the season, 
for, though the production showed a small 
reduction over the previous season, it was 
partly due to adverse weather conditions 
Again, in the succeeding three seasons. 
Government stuck to the same policy and 
started voluntary restriction propaganda 
But the increased production of jute dunng 
the three seasons proved voluntary restric- 
tion to be a disastrous failure , and had ii 
not been for the cnsis of unrestneted pro- 
duction in the industry, jute would not have 
improved from the low level 

The season 1938-39 is notable for the 
sharp fluctuations in pnees for jute Early 
in the season the floods in East Bengal and 
the depressed conditions in the jute mduS“ 
try accounted for a sharp faR in pnees and 
the lowest level for many years, of Rs 28 
in the futures market, was recorded The 
Government of Bengal was at -a loss to 
devise ways and means -to improve the 
position of the ryot At last it was decid- 
ed to put an end to the state of over-pro- 
duction in the industry and improving the 
statistical position thereby bnnging about 
an improvement in the prices for jute 
manufactures It was believed that the 
higher rices for jute manufactures conse- 
quent on the reduction in production would 
be to a certain extent reflected m the pnees 
for jute Not only was the rot in the jute 
market arrested, but a considerable im- 
provement in prices was recorded Only 
the beginning of this year saw a boom in 
jute pnees The huge orders for sandbags 
and the increase in exports combined wilL 
a short crop caused a scarcity of supplies 
The highest pnee of Rs 62-4 was recorded 
in the futures market It was found ad- 
vantageous by certain mills to sell their 
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stocks of jute owiBg to' the sharp apprecia- 
tion in values The beginning of the new 
season, however, relieved to a considerable 
extent the shortage of supplies and with 
the premium for early shipment arrivals 
came in freely Crop estimates were rather 
bearish as it was freely given out that there 
would be a bumper crop amountmg to 120 
lakhs It IS now estimated that the crop 
will be in the region of 95 lakhs The out- 
break of war has thoroughly altered the 
outlook for the fibre The mcrease 
in the number of working hours and the 
huge orders -for sandbags have brought 
about a sharp nse in prices While it was 
decided only as recently as August to fix a 
mmimum price for jute and jute manufac- 
tures there is now the need for checking 
an undue rise in prices on account of un- 
controlled speculative activity 

The fixation of a mmimum price for jute 
of Rs 36 in the futures market was only re- 
garded as a temporary measure as owing to 


the difficulties m fixing prices for loose jute, 
which are now undei consideration, some 
immediate action -was considered hkely 
It is also proposed to compulsorily regulate 
the area under the crop in order to ensure 
a fair return for the cultivator over a 
penod 

The area under jute is normally between 
20 to 25 lakhs of acres (its maximum was 
reached in 1907*08 with 38 8 lakhs of acres, 
and minimum in 1921-22 with 15 4 lakhs 
of acres) The average holding qf the jute 
growing ryots is 3 acres, of which they put 
I acre under jute The pormal outturn ol 
jute per acre is 3 7 bales in Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions, 3 5 bales in Rajshahi 
Division, 3 2 in the Presidency and Burd- 
wan Divisions, 3 3 in Bihar and Orissa and 
3 5 ];n Assam The sowing period extends 
from March to May, and harvesting is car- 
ried on June and July 

^he following table gives the area under 
jute m the three provinces of India for the 
^ast seven years and 1920 — 


Bengal Bihar & Orissa Assam Total 


Year 

Acres 

Bales of 

4u0 lbs 

Acres 

Bales of 

400 lbs 

Acres 

Bales of 
400 lbs 

Acres 

Bales of 
400 lbs 

1920 

2,169,000 

5,247,000 

179,000 

330,000 

125,000 

275,000 

2,509,000 

5,915,000 

1930 

3,062 300 

9,966,000* 

238,000 

670,000t 

185,300 

595,000 

3,483,600 

11,231,000 

1931 

1,613,700 

5,002,700* 

148,800 

S67,200t 

99,300 

196,600 

1,861,800 

5,565,500 

1932 

1,845,700 

6,213,500* 

170,000 

518,500t 

127,400 

340,100 

2,143,100 

7,097,100 

1933 

2,168,700 

7,092,100* 

192,100 

473,200 Y 

130,200 

367,900 

2,491,000 

8,01" ,000 

1934 

2,347,700 

7,749,500* 

173,800 

472,000t 

148,600 

303,900 

2,670,100 

8,525,400 

1035 

1,917,500 

6,538,000* 

145,600 

389 OOOt 

117,800 

312,600 

2,180,900 

7,239,600 

-936 

2,251,150 

8,035 900* 

477,100 

l,138;300t 

157,500 

461,700 

2,885,750 

9,635,900 

1937 

2,208,900 

7,072,200* 

460,600 

954, soot 

219,150 

654,600 

2888,600 

8,681,100 

1938 

2,521,400 

5,754,850* 

327,400 

488,800t2 

25,000 

451,300 

3,073,900 

6,694,950 

1939 

2,549,600 

8,32,200* 

288,000 

767,800t 

281,100 

557,300 

3,118,700 

9,646,300 


^ Includes Cooch Behar & Tripura States 
t Including imports from Nepal 


The above figures are taken from the fore- 
cast issued by the Government But private 
estimates of the trade have always proved 
to be more reliable The following table 
shows the actual production of jute for the 


past four 

seasons — 




( In lakhs bells) 


Season 

Calcutta 

Imports 

Exports 

from 

Chittagong 

Total 

Crop 

3 ^ 933-34 

86 45 

3 01 

8944 

X 934-35 

9492 

3 ox 

9791 

1935-36 

. 79 92 

158 

8149 

1936-37 

10453 

247 

106 97 

1937-38 

97 28 

^34 

103 08 

1938-39 

87 21 

I 91 

93 62 


Indian mills are buyers of Jat, District 
and Northern jute mostly, but they also 
buy small quantities of the Tossa and Desi 
varieties The United Eungdom and Ger- 
many are our largest buyers of jute 
Dundee purchases high class jute of all 
grades, and particularly Desi and Tossa 
The Contment purchases white jute of 
Northern and Western grades, and also 
ordinary quality of Desi and Tossa 

Calcutta is the chief centre of the jute 
trade Around the city on the banks of 
the Hooghly are situated many jute mills 
Jute is purchased from cultivators in the 
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mofussil markets, and sent to Calcutta and 
mill stations m kutcha bales by boats and 
rail In Calcutta, it is assorted and press- 
ed into pucca bales of 400 lbs each by the 
balers The jute balers have got an organi- 
sation of their own called the Calcutta Jute 
Balers' Association, who practically con- 
trol the sales of ready jute There is also 
a futures market for jute in Calcutta manag- 
ed by the East India Jute Association, 
which is an organisation limited by guaran- 
tee and holding a membeiship of about 300 
The futures market is controlled by a Board 
consisting of members of the various organi- 
sations of the trade The futures market 
has got an important bearing in the fluctua- 
tions of jute prices 

In 1936, the Government of India sanc- 
tioned the appointment of an Indian Central 
Jute Committee, which has begun to func- 
tion from the beginning of this year The 
work of the Committee is said to include 
the improvement of the crop forecasting and 
statistics, production, testing and distribu- 


tion of seeds, banking and transport facili- 
ties and improvement of marketing of jute 
The personnel of the committee includes all 
mterests belonging to the jute trade 

In 1937 the Indian Central Jute Com- 
mittee was established with its headquarters 
at Calcutta The Committee has been re- 
gistered under the Registration of Societies 
Act XXI of i860 and a grant of Rs 5 lakhs 
per year has been sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernment Soon after the establishment of 
the office the Committee has taken up the 
work of making a comprehensive survey of 
the jute areas with a view to provide the 
trade with an accurate forecast of the jute 
crop An enquiry into the marketing and 
transport of jute has been programmed A 
laboiatory foi experimental spinning for 
research piiiposes is in the course of con- 
stiuction The collection of accurate statis- 
tics IS also undertaken by the Committee 
The activities of the Committee are watched 
with keen interest by the trade 


RICE 


Rice IS, in many respects, the most im- 
portant of India's agricultural products It 
IS the staple food of millions all over the 
country Its cultivation, like that of cotton, 
IS spread over nearly all paits of India And 
the total acreage under rice was in 1931-32, 
for instance, as much as 84 millions, which 
is far m excess of the acreage under any 
three of the other crops It contrasts, for 
instance, with 33 8 million acres under wheat 
m X931-32 and 23 5 million acres under 
cotton 

The main zones of rice cultivation are 
Bengal, Bihar, Onssa, Madras and Burma 
It IS generally regarded as a winter crop, 
being harvested m December and January, 
while the sowmg season extends from May 
to August Two other less important crops 
are also raised in most provinces in autumn 
and summer The table on the next page 
gives the area and production of the three 
nee crops in the various provinces 

The position of nee m each province is 
somewhat different in that the proportion 
between the exports and internal consump- 
tion in each provmce is not the same But 
nearly every provmce, excepting Burma 
consumes the major portion of its produc- 
tion Bengal and South India are unique 
m that they enjoy an export trade m the 
better quality nee and import part of their 
requirements of low grade nee from Burma 
India's export trade in nee has been sub- 


ject to severe fluctuations m recent years 
and her position in the export markets has 
proved to be more vulnerable than one 
would have suspected a few years ago In 
fact, she has practically lost all her Euro- 
pean customers But it is doubtful if, at 
a*ny time, her predominant position as a 
producer of nee can be challenged The 
disparity between India's output of nee and 
that of other pnncipal nce-growing countries 
may be seen from the following table 


PRODUCTION OF RICE 
(In Quintals OOO’s omitted) 



1929-30 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

British India 

474,94.9 

471,516 

461,310 

425,672 

Japan 

107,703 

131,457 

96,214 

106,638 

Dutch East 

Indies 

54,792 

53,144 

57,588 

57,476 

Siam 

39,058 

50,077 

45,978 

47,270 

Korea 

24,778 

33,765 

31,027 

33,193 

Foimosa 

11,720 

15,121 

16,869 

16,923 

Madagascar 

6,150 

7,228 

6,689 

6,300 

USA 

8,288 

7,685 

7,970 

7,917 

Italy 

6,737 

6,915 

6,730 

7,352 

Asia 

805,810 

850,000 

795,000 

786,000 

Africa 

16,980 

20,800 

20,000 

22,000 

Europe 

(excluding 

USSR) 

10,215 

11,171 

11,536 

12,418 

S America 

13,660 

15,200 

16,900 

15,000 

World 

856,000 

909,000 

856,000 

848,000 
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Rice Forecast 


Provinces and 
Staies 

Area in 

1,000 ACRES 



Yield in 

1,000 TONS 


Bengal — 

1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 

1933-39 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Autumn crop 

5,851 

5,757 

5,864 

5,727 

1,015 

1,903 

1,963 

1,403 

Winter ,, 

14,837 

15,804 

15,923 

15,836 

5,003 

7,692 

6,873 

5,963 

Summer ,, 

404 

432 

407 

411 

189 

219 

198 

201 

Burma ,, 

12,503 

12,691 



4,998 

4,709 



Madras ,, 

9,898 

9,890 

10,141 

9,943 

4,711 

4,794 

4,850 

4,057 

Bihar — 









Autumn crop 

2,416 

2,304 

2,314 

2,291 

611 

663 

632 

539 

Winter ,, 

7,243 

7,633 

7,188 

7,276 

1,836 

2,692 

2,508 

2,111 

Summer ,, 

12 

12 

12 

13 

3 

4 

5 

4 

Orissa — 









Autumn crop 

1,132 

1,128 

921 

945 

229 

332 

253 

249 

Winter ,, 

4,059 

4,107 

4,109 

4,165 

1,059 

1,312 

1,814 

1,149 

Summer ,, 

27 

28 

28 

28 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Assam — 









Autumn crop 

1,065 

1,057 

1,002 

1,011 

279 

306 

295 

244 

Winter ,, 

4,024 

4,179 

3,828 

3,828 

1,304 

1,505 

1,363 

1,256 

Summer ,, 

197 

197 

193 

195 

80 

84 

84 

87 

Bomba> — 









Autumn crop 

2,398 

2,267 

2,489 

2,322 

1,027 

871 

1,098 

942 

Spring ,, 

17 

16 

18 

17 

7 

6 

7 

7 

United Provinces 6,672 

6,683 

7,091 

7,621 

3,955 

1,928 

2,030 

1,982 

C P and Berar 

6,672 

7,683 

7,790 

7,824 

1,865 

2,362 

2,047 

2,263 

Sind 

11 30 

1,188 

1,236 

1,193 

387 

479 

537 

484 

Coorg 

83 

85 

85 

84 

54 

55 

55 

56 

Hyderabad 

1,064 

1,135 

962 

884 

336 

418 

868 

321 

Mysore 

741 

726 

707 

732 

222 

229 

221 

201 

Baroda 

206 

179 

190 

197 

52 

28 

37 

40 

Bhopal (Central 

India) 28 

29 

29 

31 

9 

10 

9 

10 

Total 

83,356 

85,210 

72,554 72,574 

28,269 

32,593 

26,763 

23,577 
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decline but a clearly discernible change of in India's export trade m rice may be epito- 

direction is also noticeable The changes inised in the following table — 

RICE NOT IN HUSK 


Exported to 

1931-32 

1932-38 

(in Toi 

1933-34 

United Kingdom 

131,083 

75,210 

71,415 

Germany 

226,676 

228,106 

246,113 

Netherlands 

112,412 

95,641 

80,885 

Ceylon 

409,869 

394,314 

403,329 

Straits Settlements 

239,757 

156,479 

153,971 

Sumatra 

95,S43 

62,491 

69,805 

China 

416 809 

233,23 

170,613 

Egypt 

111,502 

36,285 

24,102 

Cuba 

70,173 

39,043 

46,190 

Other countries 

487,291 

506,804 

466,086 


Total 2,301,415 1,828,196 1,732, 5J 


The above figures regarding production 
and exports include those for Burma except 
in the case of exports for I937“38, for which 
figures for British India alone are given 
It must be remembered that before the 
separation of Burma, so far as the rice 
trade was concerned, Burma was respon- 
sible for about 90 per cent of the export 
trade in nee As would be seen from the 
table of nee forecast given on another page, 
though the total annual production of 
Burma in 1936-37 amounts to only about 5 
million tons against the total production of 
33 milhon tons, a large part of the crop is 
exported to either Bntish India or to foreign 
countnes So far as British India is con- 
cerned she IS now a net importer of rice 
and recently large imports of cheap 
Burmese nee into Bengal and South India 
has been a senous menace to the internal 
trade All the surplus production of 
Burma is dumped into the Indian market 
at extremely cheap prices, with the inevit- 
able result of depressing the internal 
market This is all the more unfortunate 
when it IS realised that India is capable of 
producing all her requirements of nee It 
is, therefore, an absolute necessity to con- 
trol the imports of Burmese nee and thus 
endeavour to stabilise the nee trade in this 
country Such a course would be neces- 
sary, for all efforts at an expansion of in- 
ternal wealth by means of reclaiming more 
lands for nee cultivation would not be a 


1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938 39 

88,375 

50,122 

53,754 

5,864 

6,446 

157,934 

79,209 

53,831 

103 

103 

62,408 

69,799 

111,724 

5,74 

3,200 

391 501 

423,706 

427,591 

91,101 

104,953 

135,436 

138,418 

161,495 

7,761 

11,147 

70,013 

74,744 

47,210 



173,425 

71,747 

16,585 

4 

12 

29,883 

13,706 

9,166 

30 

46 

16,715 

25,449 

32,020 

3,15 

2,887 

466,847 

446,715 

543,654 

113,5 

129,365 

,592,517 

1,393,615 

1,457,030 

227, 2o 

280,557 


success in the face of cutthroat competition 
from the Burmos product 

The import of Burmese nee into India 
must be now treated in the same way as 
m the case of Siam and Indo-Chma It is 
still fresh m our memory how the dumping 
of nee from Siam and Indo -China into the 
Southern Presidency five years ago almost 
cnppled the nee trade The conditions m 
the nee trade had already been depressed, 
partly on account of the world economic 
cnsis and partly on account of certain local 
factors and the imports of Siamese nee 
created a very acute situation, in which the 
nce-growers had of necessity to organise 
themselves for the purpose of agitating 
against such imports and demand from the 
Government of India an import duty on 
rice As m most other popular demands 
the Government of India evinced the 
utmost reluctance to afford this relief to 
Indian nee and finally conceded a grudg- 
ing and inadequate relief in the shape of a 
duty of annas 12 on every maund of broken 
rice 

Though this has helped to reduce the en 
ormous quantity of exports, Ind^a is still 
importing nee, the total value of imports 
m 1938-39 amounting to more than 
Rs 11,84 lakhs from other countnes in- 
cluding Burma 

The nee trade in India is still l3nng in the 
melting pot and pnees have been contmu 
ously falling dunng the past three years 
As for instance, Seeta No x in Bengal has 
declined from Rs 5-8 in December 1936 
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to about Rs 3~4 in the first half of 1939, 
while Table nee No i has fallen from 
Rs 5-4 to about Rs 3 during the same 
period 

Ihe loss of the foreign markets and the 
advent of foreign competitors even at home 
make it fairly clear that our national policy 
m regard to rice must concentrate more and 
more on the internal demand There can 
be no question tnat, in consideration of the 
increase in the total population and the 
extent to which the masses are under-fed, m 
creasing consumption and thus ensuring a 
balance between internal production and 
consumption 

Under the Ottawa Agreement the United 
Kingdom and some other British colonies 
have granted to Indian rice a preference to 


the extent of id per lb But the results 
of the past years have shown little en- 
couragement to think that the preference is 
of any real benefit It has been said that 
Indian rice is not sufficiently polished or 
well-finished to attract the British con- 
sumer, though its intrinsic quality is in no 
way inferior to that of tlie Spanish or 
American product, which are in good 
demand in Great Britain Moreover, the 
nee trade in India is not well- organised and 
the majority of traders are guilty of negh- 
gence m meeting the needs of the foreign 
consumer If an organised attempt is 
made in the direction it would not be m- 
deed a difficult task for Indian rice to re« 
gam its lost reputation in the foreign 
markets 


COTTON 


India IS the largest producer of cotton in 
the world next to the United States of 
A^merica Though the total area sown under 
cotton amounts to only less than a third of 
that under rice, its importance may, in one 
view, be said to be even greater than that 
of nee, inasmuch as it is a money crop 
Besides supplying the raw matenal for a 
staple industry, cotton forms a valuable item 
of India's export trade More than 50 per 
cent of the total production is exported to 
foreign countnes, Japan being the chief 
customer, while about 40 per cent of the 
crop is absorbed by the mills in India and 
the remaining few lakhs of bales utilised by 
the cottage industry of handspmnmg and 
weaving 

In spite of the fact that more than half 
the total production of Indian cotton finds 
an export outlet, it does not figure as much 
in the international trade as the American 
or Egyptian cotton For, with the excep- 
tion of Japan, whose takmgs alone amount 
to more than half of the total exports, there 
is no large single customer for Indian cotton 
This drawback of Indian cotton is due main- 
ly to its inferior quality as compared with 
the American or Egyptian product Though 
several successful experiments have been 
earned out by the Government m the past 
few years and the growth of improved cotton 
has been encouraged, a good deal remains 
to be done before the Indian variety attains 
the standard of the foreign growths 

Apart from the question of quality, 
another important factor which goes to 
reduce the competitive ability of Indian 
cotton in the world trade is the backward- 
ness of cultivation That cotton growing m 
this country is stiU, like the rest of our agn- 

41 


culture, on primitive lines, is clearly evident 
from the extremely low yield per acre of 
Indian cotton While m Egypt, the average 
yield per acre is about 400 lbs , and in the 
United States 170 to 200 lbs , in India it is 
only about 80 lbs per acre, which is slightly 
more than half of the world average of 150 
lbs The low yield per acre in India is not 
confined to cotton alone but it is a general 
complaint in all the other commodities grown 
in India, though one has to admit that in 
the case of cotton it is unreasonably low 
Cotton cultivation thus offers not a little 
scope for the activities of the Imperial 
Council of Agncultural Research and the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee Another 
important aspect of cotton in India is that 
its production is well spread over nearly all 
parts of the country and that measures for 
improvmg its position and prospects will 
shower their benefits on all provinces, un- 
like most economic measures, which may be 
represented to be partial to one province or 
two at the expense of the others It is also 
significant that the coton textile mdustry in 
India is not merely on a large scale and 
capitalist lines, but it also embraces a hand- 
loom industry, which is run as a cottage 
industry and which, with encouragement, is 
capable of becoming a very valuable support 
for the rural masses Cotton spinning in the 
Charka and Khaddar making, which said 
to be a part time household occupation of 
the poor agriculturists, is now being revived 
and encouraged by the India National 
Congress Cotton may, therefore, be said 
to run through the gamut of India's econo- 
mic life and has, therefore, a far greater 
claim on State policy than any other single 
economic factor 

As already mentioned America is the 
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world's largest producer of cotton and duction The following table gives the 

together with India she accounts for about figures of production for the vanous cotton 

6o to 75 per cent of the world's total pro- producing countnes of the world — 

WORLD’S COTTON CROPS 

(In Thousands of bales of 500 lbs ) 


Country 

1930 31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

United States— 

13,932 

17,096 

13,002 

13,047 

9,636 

10,638 

12,399 

986 

1,067 

912 

982 

975 

1,000 

1,350 

Total 

14,918 

18,163 

13,914 

14,029 

10,611 

11,638 

13,749 

Mexico 

174 

203 

99 

255 

233 

2^5 

373 

Brazil 

471 

575 

438 

958 

1,309 

1,539 

1,707 

Peru 

265 

228 

237 

278 

336 

370 

400 

Argentina 

136 

165 

146 

206 

258 

295 

148 

Other South American 

57 

46 

39 

76 

70 

100 

100 

India* 

5,226 

4,007 

4,657 

5,108 

4,858 

5,728 

6,307 

China 

2,386 

1,733 

2,195 

2,652 

3,030 

2,309 

3,760 

Japan and Korea 

147 

99 

133 

197 

224 

239 

212 

East Indies, etc 

18 

15 

13 

14 

20 

20 

16 

USSR 

1,589 

1,846 

1,776 

1,917 

1,744 

2,493 

3,550 

Persia 

64 

107 

79 

181 

200 

200 

161 

Iraq, Ceylon, etc 

3 

1 

t 

t 

2 

4 

8 

Asia Minoi etc 

120 

131 

68 

191 

258 

345 

422 

Egypt 

1,655 

1,271 

991 

1,715 

1,511 

1,707 

1,821 

Sudan 

96 

188 

110 

126 

237 

193 

259 

East Africa ( British ) 

166 

182 

269 

274 

273 

322 

344 

South Africa (British) 

8 

3 

2 

8 

3 

4 

3 

West Africa (British) 

15 

5 

20 

23 

47 

52 

40 

Non-British Africa 

125 

96 

121 

156 

192 

190 

234 

West Indies (British) 

4 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

West Indies (Others) 

21 

31 

26 

23 

30 

23 

27 

Australia, etc 

10 

4 

11 

18 

14 

16 

15 

World’s Total 

27,674 

29,102 

25,345 

28,403 

25,481 

28,026 

33,661 

World’s (exl USA) 

12,750 

10,939 

11,431 

14,374 

14,870 

16,388 

19,912 

Percentage of Total 

46 0 

37 5 

45 1 

50 7 

58 5 

58 6 

54 9 


^Government estimate, 400 lb bales tbess than 500 bales 


It IS interesting to note that while, during Agricultural Adjustment Act and the Bank- 

the last few years, America's share of the head Cotton Control Act, the whole structure 

total output of cotton has been increasing, of President Roosevelt's Recovery Plan was 

she has been losing ground in the world upset The disposal of the enormous hold- 

markets not only to her old rivals, but also mgs of Cotton m the hands of the American 

to certain new countnes which have in- Government became a problem The high 

creased their output and are still planning artificial pnce of American cotton was taken 

for further expansion of acreage under advantage of by foreign growers who steadily 

cotton This development must be attnbut- increased their output, which consequently 

ed to the comparatively higher price of reduced the export demand of American 

cotton, which has resulted from the special cotton The terms of the loan were modi- 

measures taken by the Roosevelt Administra- fied m 1936 and a ten cent loan with a sub- 

tion to maintain the pnce of raw cotton at sidy of 2 cents per lb was announced But 

a certain level without reference to world the absence of any effective control increas- 

prices This artificial raismg of prices was ed the production of cotton to above 12 

attained by the Amencan Government by million bales in 1936 and in 1937 the pro- 

gianting loans of 12 cents per lb of cotton duction has further increased to exceed 16 

to farmers, thus strengthening their holding million bales This big increase in the 

power, and by purchasing l^rge quantities American cotton output and a further reduc- 

of cottcm at a fixed minimum This had, tion of the Government loan to 9 cents per 

no doubt, helped to maintain the price of lb with a subsidy of 3 cents caused a dis 

Amencan cotton at a high level in the astrous landslide in the price of cotton m 

beginning But ever since the decision of the the second and third quarters of 1937 

American Supreme Court in 1935 declaring It will be noticed that the production of 

e N R A unconstitutional and later the Indian cotton, too, has been increasing 
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during the past few years, while at the same following table gives the volume and value 

time the favourable parity of Indian cotton of our cotton exports during the last six 

puces helped to increase our exports The years and the prewar average 


EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON 

(Quantity in Thousands of Bales of J^OO lbs ) {Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Countiy to which 
Exported 

Pre-War 

Average 

1932-S3 

CO 

CO 

CO 

Oi 

p-t 

10 

CO 

■4* 

cn 

f-H 

1935-36 

1936-37 

00 

CO 

tt 

CO 

01 
rH 

Pre War 
Average 

CO 

CO 

CO 

0 

in 

CO 

i 

0 

1 — i 

1935-36 

CO 

CO 

cc 

05 

i-t 

1937-38 

1938-39 

United Kingdom 

122 

168 

342 

347 

456 

601 

395 

172 

3,37 

3,42 

4,5 

6,53 

4,28 

355 

Other parts of 
Biitish Empiie 

30 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

41 


3 

5 

5 

5 

6 

Japan 

1,012 

1,085 

1,105 

2,053 

1,759 

25,99 

1,359 

14,51 

11,38 

21,53 

17,94 

25,41 

14,79 

11,27 

Italy 

233 

151 

261 

278 

155 

165 

142 

3,18 

2,39 

2 55 

1,42 

1,70 

1,57 

69 

France 

109 

123 

161 

148 

165 

155 

95 

1 51 

1,53 

1,35 

1,6 

1 58 

94 

1,45 

China (exclusive 
of Hongkong, 
etc ) 

31 

134 

345 

142 

109 

72 

69 

43 

3,30 

1,29 

3,05 

72 

69 

1,71 

Belgium 

277 

128 

144 

153 

2,25 

S16 

197 

3,68 

14 

1,49 

2,20 

3,21 

2,10 

1,24 

Spam 

50 

50 

55 

60 

68 

27 


73 

63 

55 

64 

25 


1 

Germany 

351 

151 

246 

153 

258 

213 

16S 

4,45 

2,09 

1,37 

2,61 

2,22 

1,73 

3,58 

Other Countries 

192 

71 

159 

153 

199 

166 

302 

266 

1,40 

1,40 

1,73 

2,74 

2,90 


Total British 
Empiie 

152 

170 

345 

350 

459 

603 

400 

213 

3,37 

3,45 

4,56 

6,58 

4,33 

3,61 

Total Foreign 

Cotmtiies 

2,255 

1,893 

2,476 

3,140 

2,938 

3,663 

2,332 

31,15 

23,22 

31 05 

3,321 

37,83 

21,70 

20,25 

Gran Tot\u 

2,407 

2,013 

2,821 

3,490 

3,397 

4,268 

2,732 

33 28 

26,59 

34,95 

33,77 

44,41 

29,03 

23,88 


It Will be found that, m the years of 
the depression, the cotton trade was sub- 
ject to vicissitudes of which the dump m 
India's exports in the year 1932-33 is the 
most noteworthy As is well-known, this 
slump was due to the boycott of the Indian 
cotton carried out by Japan in answer to 
India’s treatment of Japanese piecegoods 
During the penod Indian cotton was 
subjected to the boycott, the price of cotton 
slumped heavily leadmg to serious distress 
among the cotton growers The Japanese 
cotton textile industry also was hard 
pressed, and, in these conditions, it was 
found comparatively easy for Japan and 
India to come to an agreement laying down 
somewhat variable quotas for the export of 
India's raw cotton to Japan and Japan's 
export of piecegoods to this country It 
will be seen from the figures of our exports 
of cotton during the last two years that 
Japan has kept her part of the agreement 
in regard to her off-take of Indian cotton, 
though, it may be added, here and there. 


there are complaints of Japan's attempts 
to evade the Pact m respect of her exports 
of piecegoods by resorting to vanous 
questionable devices 

This pact with Japan was agam renewed 
at its expiry in March 1937 According to 
the new Pact Japan is allowed to import 
283 million yards of cotton piecegoods in 
return for her taking one million bales of 
raw cotton every year , and the maximum 
import of piecegoods has been limited to 
358 million yards in exchange for miUion 
bales of cotton 

Next to Japan, the principal market for 
Indian cotton is the United Kingdom But 
this position was gained by her only since 
1933 as a result of the Mody-Lees Pact, 
which contemplated the pursuit of propa- 
ganda in Lancashire for increased consump- 
tion of the long-staple qualities of Indian 
cotton Thus, it wiU be found that the 
greater portion of India's total exports of 
cotton IS absorbed by Japan and the United 
Kingdom Other Contmental customers 
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could not be relied upon as their takings 
have been very irregular and comparatively 
lower 

Though a considerable part of the produc- 
tion finds an export outlet, it must not be 
forgotten that India has a large cotton mill 
industry of her own, which has been expand- 
ing with rapid stndes during the last few 
years The annual consumption of Indian 
cotton by mills m India amounts to about 
2 , 750,000 bales The figure for 1938-39 
beat all previous records The continuance 
of production at a high level accounted for 
a total internal consumption of 3 , 083,800 
bales 

As has been already pointed out the pro- 
duction IS spread over the whole of India 
Bombay Presidency, and the Punjab are the 
two largest producing centres The follow- 
ing table gives the distribution of the acreage 


of cotton m India 

during 

the season 

1 - 938-39 — 


Area in 

Yield in 


1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bales 


Bombay 

5,599 

1,105 

C P & Berar 

3,893 

648 

Punjab 

3,675 

1,082 

Madras 

1,505 

294 

United Province 

666 

181 

Smd 

979 

374 

Hyderabad 

3,221 

459 

Central India 

1,233 

174 

Baroda 

865 

197 

Gwalior 

633 

107 

Bajputna 

473 

102 

Mysore 

84 

11 

Other Provinces 

Total 

23,049 

4,797 


It may be easily guessed from a glance at 
the above table that, as cotton production 
IS spread over a wide variety of climatic 
conditions, there is no umformity m respect 
of the season for sowmg and plantmg 
Another circumstance tending to aggravate 
this lack of umformity is that m certain 
areas, the cotton lands are not irrigated but 
rain-fed The Bombay presidency occupies 
a pre-eminent position in the production of 
cotton, and in the other provmces, its place 
in the provincial economy can hardly be 
under-rated There is a wide range of 
Indian cottons, the chief of which are 
Broach, Khandesh, Kumta-Dharwar and 
Smd in Bombay , Oomras in Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar , Cocanada, Kambodia, 
Karungani and Tinnevellys in Madras 
Presidency, Smd-Punjab and Punjab- 
Amencan m the Punjab, Bengals in United 
Provinces and Comilla of Bengal and the 


other North-Eastern provinces Under the 
Indian Cotton Cess Act, a cess of As 2 per 
Standard bale of cotton is levied on the 
Indian cotton exported to foreign countnes 
On cotton consumed in the Indian mills, a 
cess of SIX pies per lb is levied This cess 
forms the funds of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, which devotes it to improve- 
ments m cotton-growing, marketmg and for 
carrying on research work m this connec- 
tion The cotton trade, however, is regu- 
lated m the Bombay presidency by the East 
India Cotton Association, which is a statu- 
tory body with power to control transac- 
tions in raw cotton It was in 1918 that 
provision was made for a unitary control 
of the dealings in raw cotton, which, before 
that year, were cojiducted under the rules 
of the Bombay Cotton Trade Association or 
of the Bombay Cotton Exchange The 
East India Cotton Association came into 
being in 1932 and, since then, the cotton 
trade has functioned smoothly and efficient- 
ly In other parts of India, the cotton 
trade is nqt so organised as in Bombay, but 
the ready marketability of this commodity 
and the busy export trade have brought 
about close links between the cotton-grower 
and the exporting houses through a senes of 
middlemen, who may be said to be com- 
mon to almost all the principal agncultural 
staples There is a general movement in 
favour of bringing the marketmg of cotton 
within the scope of the co-operative move- 
ment But. this, as most other reforms m 
India's rural economy, would seem to be 
a slow progress 

Apart from these problems connected 
with the improvement in methods of culti- 
vation and of marketmg, the question of 
enabling the area under cotton and the total 
production to regain the levels of the 
pre-depression period was to be tackled by 
the Central Cotton Committee For, it is 
to be remembered the area under cotton 
underwent a steady decline from 1929-30 
up to 1932-33 and that thereafter there was 
a slight nse in 1933-34 1934 - 35 , however, 

according to the revised figures, failed to 
keep up the upward trend The position 


may be 

better appreciated by a glance at 

the following table — 



Acreage 

Production bales 


(In l, 000 "s) 

(In 1,000’s) 

1929-30 

25,922 

5,243 

1930-31 

23,812 

5,224 

1931-32 

23,522 

4,064 

1932-33 

22,4^3 

4,657 

1931-34 

24.137 

5,108 

1934-35 

23,972 

4,858 

1935-36 

25 999 

5,933 

1936-37 

25,219 

6,307 

1937-3S 

23,049 

4,797 
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It will be seen that, though the produc- 
tion in 1934-35 was only 4 8 million bales, 
m 1936-37 the production of cotton improv- 
ed substanbally to 6 3 million bales The 
Indian Central Cotton Committee has 
achieved considerable success in other direc- 
tions also It IS through its efforts that 
several legislative measures designed to im- 
prove the growing and marketing of In- 
dian cotton have been introduced in British 
India and m Indian States Under its 


direction scientific investigations are earned 
on into the causes and prevention of cotton 
pests and the Committee also finances large- 
scale operations for the rapid extension of 
improved types of cotton Valuable and 
accurate statistics are also maintained by 
the Committee and on the research side the 
Committee's Technological Laboratory at 
Matunga is proving to be of immense benefit 
to the agncultunsts and the trade 


SUGARCANE 


With the rapid development of the sugar 
industry in India during the past decade 
and a half, sugarcane has gained the im- 
portance of a prominent and paying crop 
fill ten years ago, India had been importing 
sugar worth abount Rs 15 crores annually 
The d( velopment of the sugar mdustry not 
only brought down the value of total im- 
ports to less than a crore of rupees in 1936- 
37, but helped at the same time, the growth 
of sugarcane cultivation And, to-day, India 
occupies the first place amount the pro- 
ducers of cane in the world The annual 
value of the crop is estimated at Rs 60 
crores The amazing progress in sugarcane 

Sugarcane grows m almost all the pro- 
vinces of India United Provinces is the 
largest producer of sugarcane, her share of 
the total production amounting to about 54 
per c^nt The second place is held by 

Area (1,000 acres) 

Provinces and States 


cultivation 

can be seen 

. from the following 

table — 






Acre- 

Calculated 


Area in 

age under 

pi eduction 

Year 

1,000 

improved 

of sugar- 


acres 

varieties 

cane in 



1,000 acres 

1,000 tons 

1925-26 

2,806 


34,382 

1931-o2 

3,076 

1,170 

43,316 

1932-33 

3,435 

1,846 

51,129 

1933-.14 

3,433 

2,295 

52,455 

1934-35 

3,602 

2,446 

54,346 

1935 36 

4,020 

3,071 

61,202 

1936-37 

4,440 

3,500 

67,322 

1937-38 

3,815 




Bihar and Orissa, though the Punjab claims 
to be the second as regards the acreage 
sown The following table shows the total 
acreage and yield of sugarcane in the van- 
ous provinces of India — 

Yield (1,OCO tons) Yield per acre lbs 



1938-39 1937-38 

1936-37 1938-39 

1937-38 

1936-37 

1938-39 

1937-38 1936-37 

United Provinces (a) 

1,635 

2,181 

2,515 

2,182 

3,141 

3,802 

2,989 

3,226 

3,386 

Punjab 

352 

512 

554 

225 

363 

465 

1,432 

1,588 

1,880 

Bihar and Orissa 

375 

376 

490 

369 

416 

544 

2,204 

2,332 

2 401 

Bengal 

299 

290 

355 

439 

483 

626 

3,289 

3,731 

3,950 

Madras 

97 

98 

122 

261 

267 

339 

6,027 

6,103 

6,224 

Bombay (b) 

109 

122 

136 

261 

297 

329 

5,364 

5,484 

5,445 

N W F Province 

53 

70 

71 

59 

75 

78 

2,494 

2,400 

2,461 

Assam 

37 

38 

40 

37 

39 

40 

2,240 

2,299 

2,240 

C P and Beiar 

31 

33 

30 

48 

50 

51 

3,468 

3 394 

3,570 

Delhi 

31 

6 

5 

(c) 

2 

4 

1,120 

4,115 

2,688 

Mysore 

45 

49 

52 

57 

69 

75 

2,837 

3,154 

3,231 

Hyderabad 

29 

30 

58 

64 

4 

124 

4,943 

4,480 

4,789 

Baroda 

2 

3 

3 

7 

6 

4 

6,253 

2,987 

2,987 

Bhopal 

5 

7 

6 

5 


6 

2,240 

1,920 

2,240 

Total 

3,108 

3,815 

4,440 

4,090 

5,275 

6,489 

2,948 

3,097 

3,274 


(a) Including Rampui State (b) 

It will be seen from the above table that 
Madras, with 6,103 lbs per acre, leads m 
respect of yield per acre and Bombay with 
5,284 lbs , comes second, but the United 
Provinces, whose production amounts to 
about 60 per cent of the total 3neld, with 
her yield per acre at 3,226 lbs is far behind 
many other Provinces 

Out of the above total area, about 79 per 
cent was under improved varieties as com- 


Including Sind and Indian States (c) 500 tons 

pared with only 38 per cent m 1931-32 The 
credit of the mcreased planting of the im- 
proved varieties of cane goes to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, who has 
been doing good work in recent years for 
the propagation of improved vaneties of 
cane among the cultivators In this connec- 
tion, the research work earned on by 
the Imperial Sugarcane Station at Coimba- 
tore on cane-breedmg techmque has been of 
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immense benefit to cultivators The Sugar 
Committee of the Imperial Council recom- 
mended, in July 1935, a grant of 2 annas 
per rupee out of the proceeds of the Excise 
duty on sugar for research, while the Taiiff 
Board recommended a grant of Rs 10 
lakhs per year for this purpose The total 
amount of grant, made or promised, to the 
Impeiial Council, for expenditure on Sugai 
Research up till now, approximately 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF RECOVERY OF 


Year 

U P 

Bihar 

1931-32 

8 ^9 

9 06 

1932-33 

8 55 

8 60 

1933-34 

9 08 

8 32 

1934-35 

8 56 

8 79 

1935-36 

9 60 

8 93 

1936-37 



1937-38 

9 22 

9 67 

1938 39 

9 14 

9 07 


Unlike the Java factories, which cultivate 
surgcane around their factones by using 
modem appliances, the factories in India are 
mostly dependent, for their supply of cane, 
on a large number of cultivators It is to 
be hoped that the umted efforts of the Gov- 
ernment of India and the authorities in the 
various provinces to fix a standard for sugar- 
cane and the introduction of improved 
methods of cultivation in future would 
benefit the industry greatly 

Apart from Gqvemment's help in the 
matter of improvement of sugarcane, an- 
other direction in which the cultivator can 
be benefitted, is by means of the efforts of 
authorities in the various provinces to fix a 
mmimum pnce for sugarcane The Umted 
Provinces and Bihar have made rules under 
the Sugarcane Act of 1934 regulating the 
purchase of cane and fixing the basic price 
ol cane at 5 annas a maund Though the 
Governments of these Provinces were con- 
fronted with many difficulties on their way, 
they are successfully combating them all, 
one by one In October 1935, the Gov- 
ernment of Madras issued draft notifications 
declanng certain areas m the presidency as 
'"controlled areas' % and fixing the minimum 
price for the purchase of cane in those 
areas 1 he Bengal Government are also 
considermg the application of the provisions 
of the Sugarcane Act in Bengal The 
Mysore Government are also reported to 
have decided to fix minimum prices for 
cane xU Mysore 

After the advent of Provincial Autonomy, 
the Congress Ministries of Bihar and the 
United Provinces enacted comprehensive 
legislation for the control of sugar factories, 
ensuring a minimum price for sugarcane 
The main provisions of the Act were licens- 
ing sugar factones, the regulation of the 


amounts to Rs 35 lakhs This shows the 
great value placed on the importance of re- 
search work in sugarcane Indeed, skilful 
research work would be of great value to 
the prosperity of the industry, as well as of 
the agncultunsts, as the percentage of re- 
covery of sugar in factones m India is fai 
below the average lecovery in Java, which 
fact IS evident from the following table — 
SUGAR IN INDIAN AND JAVA FACTORIES 


Bombay 

India 

India 

Maximum 

Java 


8 89 

10 

11 92 

10 00 

8 66 

10 

11 16 

10 00 

8 80 

10 

12 64 

10 37 

8 66 

11 10 

12 35 

10 47 

9 29 

11 34 



11 12 9 44 

U 27 9 24 

supply of sugarcane to factories, the fixation 
ot a minimum puce for sugarcane, the 
establishment or a sugar Control Board and 
x\dvisory Committees and a tax on the sale 
of sugarcane intended for use in factories 
Though the sugar industry in India has 
grown enormously in the past decade, it 
must not be, however, understood that the 
whole or even a large part of the cane grown 
in the country is consumed by the sugar 
factories As a matter of fact, the sugar 
factories in India crushed only about 16 per 
cent of the total production of cane in 
1935-36, while about 70 per cent was ab- 
sorbed for Gur manufacture 

India holds the first place among the pro- 
ducers of cane sugar in the world Ten 
years ago, the first place in production be- 
longed to Cuba which produced 161 per 
cent more than India, but to-day the posi- 
tiop IS heading to be the reverse While the 
total production of sugar m India in 1934-35 
amounted to 31 million qumtals, that of 
Cuba has amounted to only 22 million tons 
The following table gives the world produc- 
tion of cane sugar for 1934-35 with com 
parative figures — 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF CANE SUGAR 


(In 

Quintals 

ooo^s omitted) 


Countries 

1925-26 

1934-35 

1935 36 

1936-37 

India 

18,100 

31,300 

36,000 

40 900 

Cuba 

46,900 

24,600 

24,769 

28,250 

Foiraosa 

4,999 

9,657 

9,016 

9,865 

Hawaii 

6,680 

8,397 

9,360 

9,090 

Phillippines 

5,510 

7,235 

10,298 

12 000 

Australia 

5,263 

6,118 

6,175 

7,425 

Brazil 

9 040 

11,550 

11,710 

10,000 

J iva 

19,416 

5,097 

5,924 

13,000 

Puerto Rico 

5,140 

6,630 

7,950 

8,080 

South Africa 

2,176 

3,254 

3,786 

1,049 

W^orld 

0 

0 

0 

r-i 

147,200 

163,000 

182,400 


'^'’Estimates 
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Europe, North America and Russia are all 
producers of beet sugar The total produc- 
tion of beet sugar in the world in 1936-37 
was estimated at about 93,500,000 qumtals 
(i qumtal-415 248 lbs ) Of this, Europe 


produced about 60,400 quintals, Russia 
20,000 and the United States of America 
11,900 quintals In Europe, Germany is the 
chief producer her share exceeding 16,000 
qumtals in 1936-37 


WHEAT 


Wheat is one of the few agricultural 
commodities m which India has no large 
international importance India is one of 
the largest producers of the commodity m 
the world, but nearly the whole of her out- 
put IS consumed within the country During 
recent years her exports had dwindled to 
practically nothing , in fact India even 
figured as a positive importer of wheat from 
Australia, which forced the Government of 
India to impose a duty on wheat imports 
But the result of last year's trading showed 
very encouraging signs of a revival in our 
wheat exports Our total export of wheat 
in 1936-37 amounted to 231,505 tons which 
was a record for several years The big 
increase in our exports has been mainly due 
to the great shortage of wheat supplies in 
the world, and the low parity of Indian 
\\heat prices as compared with those of 
foreign growths Owing to the successive 
failures of the USA, Argentine and Cana- 
dian crops for the last three years, the 
world's exportable stocks of wheat declined 
fiom 625 million bushels in 1932-33 to 
about 120 million bushels at the end of July 
1937 The rapid decrease in supplies 
fortunately coincided with a sudden expan- 


sion in demand owing to the wars in Abys- 
sinia and Spam, and also the warlike pre- 
parations of the European nations These 
factors created a boom in all commodity 
markets, and wheat being one of the 
staple commodities, prices registered a 
rapid rise The scarcity of supplies 
in other important centres in the world 
directed the attention of European buyers 
to Indian wheat, the quality of which 
was found to be equal to Argentine or Mani- 
toba wheat The Indian exporter at Karachi 
was alert in seizing the opportunity and made 
enough amends for his past mistakes by 
taking particular care to despatch good 
quality wheat It is a matter for gratifica- 
tion that a good part of the export in 
Karachi has been captured by Indian export 
houses The developments dunng the past 
year promise a bnght future for India’s ex- 
port trade in wheat, and it seems that very 
shortly India will have to be counted as a 
prominent exporter in the international wheat 
trade 

The following table shows the output of 
wheat in the principal producing countries of 
the world — 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT 






{In Quintals 

000 ' s omitted) 




Countries 


1925-29 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

British India 




87,213 

94,553 

91,668 

95,914 

95,204 

98,851 

95,772 

USA 




223,855 

253,713 

202,508 

143,966 

143, 26o 

170,466 

170,498 

Canada 




117,220 

87,452 

120,583 

76,720 

75,0 r5 

76,731 

62,384 

Argentine 




66,142 

59,792 

65,560 

77,870 

65,500 

38,380 

67,450 

Australia 




37,015 

51,877 

58,222 

48,261 

36,305 

38,809 

40,709 

USSR 




215,240 

205,000 

202,500 

277,300 

304,100 

308.300 


France 




79,295 

71,882 

90,771 

98,611 

92,129 

77,552 

68,979 

Germany 




32,595 

42,333 

50,031 

56,043 

45,327 

46 C72 

44,269 

Roiimania 




28,721 

36,823 

15,115 

32,406 

20,835 

26,247 

35 031 

Europe 




386,677 

419,469 

424,191 

501,698 

448,567 

454,266 

441,069 

(Excluding U 

S 

s 

R ) 








iSia 




115,820 

127,100 

118,330 

128,980 

123,660 

131,880 

125,100 

(Excluding U 

s 

s 

R) 








Woild 




997,500 

1,054,100 

1,049,300 

1,040,200 

953,200 

969,600 

959,900 

(Excluding U 

s 

s 

R) 









It Will be seen fiom the above table that 
Canada and United States of America have 
considerably restricted their production in 
the world depression period The large 
accumulation of stocks in Canada was res- 
ponsible for the unprecedentedly low level 


touched by wheat pnees during the depres- 
sion years The disposal of the large sur- 
plus of stocks was a problem , and for this 
purpose the Canadian Government created 
a Gram Marketing Board, which was en- 
trusted with wide powers to regulate the 
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production and marketing of the surplus 
stocks Canada, the Argentine and Austra- 
lia figure as the prominent exporters of 
wheat It is remarkable that Russia has 
enormously increased her production m the 
past few years 

The production of wheat in India has been 
on the increase of late The total production 
of wheat m 1936-37 ^^as estimated by the 


Government at 98 lakhs tons, as compared 
with 94 lakhs tons and 97 lakhs tons in the 
two preceding years The Punjab is the 
prominent producer among the various pro- 
vinces, her share amounting to nearly 
40 per cent of the total production The 
United Provinces are a good second, her 
share amounting to about 25 per cent The 
following table gives the area and the output 
of wheat in the various provinces — 


Area in thousand acres Yield in thousand tons 


Provinces and States 1934 r 35 1935-36 1936 37 

1937-38 1938-39 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Punjab (a) 

10,483 

10,711 

10,853 

11,471 

11,020 

3,498 

3,496 

3,860 

4,220 

3,677 

United Provinces (a) 

7,671 

7 175 

7,611 

7,918 

8,477 

2,554 

2,529 

2,567 

2,810 

2,663 

Central Provinces 











and Berar (a) 

3,717 

3,465 

3,215 

3,434 

3,462 

780 

651 

612 

686 

686 

Bombay (b) 

3,380 

3,316 

2,085 

2,298 

2,287 

711 

750 

742 

453 

404 

Bihar and Onssa 

1,197 

1,145 

1,129 

1,098 

1,093 

505 

417 

436 

433 

385 

N W F Province 

997 

1,029 

1,105 

1,028 

1,982 

238 

258 

287 

250 

252 

Bengal 

155 

127 

149 

161 

174 

51 

33 

46 

45 

44 

Delhi 

40 

38 

39 

56 

36 

13 

12 

16 

20 

14 

Ajmer Merwara 

30 

28 

19 

21 

10 

9 

9 

6 

7 

3 

Central India 

2,319 

2,076 

1,912 

2,276 

2,244 

419 

360 

340 

386 

415 

Gwalior 

1,646 

1,631 

1,423 

1,662 

1,575 

394 

348 

334 

389 

392 

Bajputana 

1,520 

1,575 

1,281 

1,525 

1,819 

383 

389 

342 

432 

356 

Hyderabad 

1,259 

1,247 

1,308 

1,355 

1,250 

156 

140 

200 

200 

172 

Baroda 

74 

78 

76 

79 

76 

17 

28 

20 

26 

22 

Mysore 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 

2 

1 

Total 

34,490 

33,639 

33,222 

33,640 

35,289 

9,728 

9,420 

9,808 

10,764 

9,927 


(a) Includes Indian States (h) Includes Sind and Indian States 


TOBACCO 


Before the sixteenth century the tobacco 
plant was practically unknown in India and 
the Portuguese are credited with havmg con- 
veyed the plant m 1508 The use of tobacco 
spread within the space of a century, and by 
tlie year 1617 smoking became so general 
that the Emperor Jehangir, so the story goes, 
had to prohibit the practice But it must 
be admitted that a century and a half ago 
tobacco was an article of comparative un- 
importance, as smoking was forbidden by 
religion to the majority of people The ad- 
vent of European civilization has, however, 
gradually reversed the position, and today 
smoking has become the fashion of the time 
and cigarette an mdispensable item for 
society A large number of the Indian 
population also use tobacco for chewmg and 
m the form of snuff 


Two mam species of tobacco are cultivated 
in India viz Nicotiana tahacum and Ntco- 
tiana rustica, of which the former is more 
common Next to the United States of 
America, India is the largest producer of 
tobacco m the world, the annual area under 
the crop exceeding i 4 million acres The 
tobacco plant is grown in practically every 
district in India, but the important zones lie 
m Bengal, Madras, Bihar, Onssa, Bombay 
and Burma The Bhengt, Naokkol and 
Htngh varieties are commonly cultivated in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the Bilaite or 
Motihari variety of N rusttcu to a lesser 
extent Guntur is the most important 
tobacco-growing centre in Madras, while 
Sivapun of South Arcot and Meenampala- 
yam of Coimbatore are famous for their 
aroma and are mainly used for chewmg 
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The Burmese tobacco is largely used for the The following table gives the area under 

manufacture of cheroots tobacco in the various provinces of India — 


Pre-war 


(In thousand acres) 



Average 

1919-20 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935 36 

Madras 

205 

228 

248 

292 

280 

Bombay* 

92 

107 

144 

185 

168 

Bengal 

31S 

342 

286 

308 

307 

United Provinces 

87 

82 

82 

102 

84 

Punjab 

59 

54 

48 

88 

78 

Bihar and Orissa 

113 

120 

140 

133 

140 

Burma 

90 

126 

103 

106 

104 

C P and Berar 

28 

23 

13 

15 

14 

Assam 

8 

10 

14 

13 

12 

N W F P 

8 

8 

6 

14 

17 

Delhi 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Hyderabad 


116 

71 

74 

72 

Mysore 

14 

20 

25 

23 

23 

Baroda 


24 

44 

59 

55 

Other States 

34 

35 

41 

48 

2 t 

Total 

I >05 7 

1,296 

1,266 

1,461 

i, 357 t 


♦Including Sind incomplete 

Although the cultivation is extensive, the 
quality of Indian tobacco is generally said 
to be inferior to that of foreign growths , and 
this has prevented India from getting a pro- 
portional share in the international trade m 
the comnijpdity Efforts have been made by 
the Imperial Institute of Agriculture, Pusa, 
to grow the high grade American varieties 
of Adcock and White Burley, but without 
much success so far So, the mam problem 
of tobacco improvement at present is the 
production of a quality tobacco for the pipe 
and to meet the reqmrements of cigarette 
factories in India and so to replace the pre- 
sent large imports of Virginian leaf 

Tobacco IS a money crop to the cultivator 
and IS generally harvested between January 
and April The cultivation of high grade 
varieties would prove very profitable as will 
be seen from the following estimates of the 


Pusa Institute for growing one acre of Adcock 
tobacco — 


First grade leaf sold at As 9 per lbs 

513 lt>s 287 15 

Second grade sold at As 6 per lb 

349 lbs 130 14 

862 lbs gross return 418 13 

Less cost of cultivation Rs 80 , plus 
cost of flue-cunng 862 lbs at As 2 
per lb Rs no 190 o 

Net profit per acre 228 13 


lo this, a sum of Rs 20 realized from the 
sale of tobacco leaf stalks may be added as 
additional profit 

The bulk of the tobacco grown m India is 
consumed locally There is, however, a good 
export trade m the commodity as will be 
seen from the following table — 


(In thousand lbs ) 

Uttmanufactured — 



1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

United Kingdom 

10,626 

13,299 

11,702 

13,298 

21,128 

37,550 

Aden and Dependencies 

4,427 

5,398 

7,315 

8,336 

7,182 

3,438 

Straits Settlements 

1,555 

1,167 

1,072 

1,113 



F M S 

736 

512 

677 

766 

792 

886 

Netherlands 

945 

3,512 

1,231 

1,121 

1,348 

392 

Japan 

3,699 

3,313 

5,623 

3,000 

2,317 

1,055 

Other Countries 

3,439 

2,005 

1,123 

892 

9,698 

5,930 

Total 

25,427 

29,206 

28,743 

28,526 

42,460 

60,148 

Manufactured — 







Cigars 

118 

64 

73 

60 

38 

34 

Cigarettes 

313 

258 

329 

372 

2,477 

1,750 

Other sorts 



454 

347 

7,108 

3,215 


The low quality of Indian tobacco has from USA and other foreign countries 

necessitated imports of high grade tobacco In 1938-39 » for instance, imports of un- 

42 
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manufactured tobacco into India amounted 
to about Rs 58 lakhs, while those of cigars, 
cigarettes and other manufactured tobacco 
amounted to about Rs 42 lakhs Since 
1930--31, there has been a big fall in imports 
of manufactured tobacco This was due to 


1931-32 


Unmanufactured 

2,845 

Manufactured — 


Cigars 

21 

Cigarettes 

1,436 

Tobacco for pipes and 


cigarettes 

129 

Other sorts 

46 


Total 4,477 


various factors such as the boycott of foreign 
goods, the development of an Indian tobacco 
industry and the establishment of cigarette 
manufacturing factories within the country 
by foreign manufacturers The following 
table gives the imports of tobacco into 
India — 


(In thousand lbs ) 


1933-34 

1935-36 

1936-C.7 

1937- as 

1938-39 

4,187 

1,921 

3,283 

6,598 

6,371 

17 

13 

14 

1^1 

206 

593 

S31 

919 

993 

1,218 

50 

51 

58 

51 

59 

47 

43 

33 

57 

34 

4,894 

2,859 

4,307 

7,889 

7,888 


Imports of foreign tobacco into India are 
liable to the followmg duties — ^Tobacco, 
manufactured, not otherwise specified 
Rs 3-12 per lb , Cigars 112] per cent 
ad valorem , Cigarettes, 25 per cent ad 
valorem and addition either Rs 8-12 per 
thousand or Rs 3-4 per lb , whichever is 
higher , Tobacco, unmanufactured Rs 3-4 
per lb , preferential rate Rs 2-12 per lb 


Tobacco leaf for the manufacture of cigars, 
when proved to have been imported for use 
in a cigar factory, is liable to duty at Rs 2 
per lb (standard) and Rs 1-8 per lb 
(preferential) The decision to levy the 
tobacco tax by tire Madras Government 
will, it is feared, have a detrimental effect 
on the trade 


COFFEE 


The growing of the coffee plant is entirely 
confined to Southern India the important 
zones of cultivation being the States of 
Mysore, Travancore and Cociiin, Coorg and 
certain tracts in the Madras PreSi^acncy The 
Coffee industry provides employment to more 
than 100,000 persons on the average In 
1935-36 the number of plantations amounted 
to 6,823, covering a total area of 335,115 
acres Of these, 3,122 were smaller planta- 
tions between five to ten acres, covering a 
total area of 20,909 acres Mysore alone 
accounted for 55 per cent of the total acre- 
age, Madras 23 per cent , Coorg zr pemcent 
and Cochin and Travancore together i per 
cent But the area actually under coffee in 
the above reporting plantations in 1935-36 
was 188,035 acres as compared with 185,581 
acres in the preceding year The total re- 
ported production of cured coffee m 1935-36 
amounted to about 41 million lbs , as com- 
pared with 32 8 miUion lbs m the preceding 
year The yield per acre of plucked area 
vanes widely in the various parts from year 
to year It was 333 lbs (126 lbs ) in Cochin, 
318 lbs (201 lbs ) in Madras, 278 lbs 
(241 lbs) in Coorg, 25r lbs (167 lbs) in 
Travancore and 192 lbs (187 lbs ) in 
Mysore in 1935-36, the figures in parenthesis 
being the preceding year's 

Coffee IS generally sown and transplanted 
in the rainy season and the harvesting is 


done between October and January During 
the past decade and a half the acreage and 
production of coffee in India have increased 
by nearly 48 per cent and 90 per cent 
respectively \^ereas the average acreage 
and production for the quinquennium ended 
1923-24 was 126,802 acres and 21,774,290 
lbs respectively, the acreage in 1935-36 was 
188,035 acres and the production 41,162,079 
lbs The followmg table gives the area and 
production of coffee in 1935-36 — 



Area in Acres 

Production of 
Cured Coffee 
in Pounds 

Mysore 

103,003 

16,987,374 

Madras 

43,276 

12,867,257 

Coorg 

38,721 

10,476,802 

Cochin 

2,006 

639,432 

Travancore 

1,029 

191,214 

Total 

188,035 

41,162,079 

India occupies 

only an insignificant place 


among the world coffee-producing countries 
Brazil, in this respect, is acknowledged to be 
by far the largest producer of coffee m the 
world In recent years, the disposal of her 
increasing production of coffee has been a 
great problem to Brazil and a big percentage 
of her total production has been destroyed 
every year in order to keep up the pnces 
A recent Press message states that the grow- 
ers have decided to destroy thirty per cent 
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of the 1937-38 crop in order to keep up the 
price to SIX pence a pound in the United 
States Millions of bags of coffee have been 
burnt and dumped into the ocean or made 
into bricks Even an offer of the German 
Government to purchase all the surplus coffee 
IS said to have been rejected The following 
table gives the world production of coffee 
for the past four years — 

(In thousand quintals) 



1935-36 

1936-37 

1937,38 

1938-39 

Brazil 

11,359 

15,770 

15,479 

14,000 

Colombia 

2,518 

2 016 

2,676 

2,550 

Africa 

1 260 

1,290 

1,260 

1,480 

Caribbean 

3,120 

3,300 

2,880 

2,780 

Venezuela 

636 

716 

600 

300 

Neth Indies 

1,109 

1,249 

1,320 

1,040 

India 

1,87 

154 

170 


WORLDS 

20,700 

25,800 

24,800 

22,700 


* Estimate 


The fall in the price of coffee during the 
depression period owing to the enormous pro- 
duction has victimised the Indian planter 
too It was all the more severe in the case 
of India, for, almost the entire production 
has to find a market outside India as the 
internal consumption in the country is in- 
elastic and confined to the South Indian 
population only The plight of the planters, 
therefore, naturally drove them to seek 
Government help and the result was the 
passing of the Indian Coffee Cess Act, 1935 
The Act provided for the creation of a fund 
to be expended by a Committee specially 
constituted for the promotion of the cultiva- 


tion, manufacture and sale of Indian Coffee 
The Act extends to the whole of British India 
except Burma and provides for the levy of 
a custom duty on all coffee produced in 
India and exported therefrom to any place 
beyond the limits of British India or to 
Burma at the rate of one rupee per cwt , or 
such lower rate as the Governor-General m 
Council may, on the recommendation of the 
Coffee Cess Committee lay down The rate 
of cess now leviable is 8 annas per cwt 

As an article of export, the position ol 
coffee IS by no means insignificant, inasmuch 
as our annual exports of coffee amounts to 
wellnigh a croie of rupees Neaily half of 
the total production is exported to foreign 
countries, of which France stands out as our 
biggest customer The following table gives 
the quantity of coffee exported from India 
for the last four years — 


Exported to 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

United Kingdom 73,071 

34,996 

28,540 

69,725 

Norway 

19,721 

33,962 

27,526 

22,501 

France 

82,805 

86,745 

42,306 

37,928 

Germany 

10,059 

7,196 

2,265 

1,132 

Netherlands 

1,456 

5,689 

1,056 

5,066 

Belgium 

12,677 

19,997 

6,787 

9,924 

Italy 

6,539 

3,089 

819 

5,73 

Iraq 

1,456 

7,511 

8,954 

7,230 

Australia 

5,862 

6,060 

3,708 

5,859 

Other Countries 5,306 

5,387 

13,181 

24,862 

Total 

215,951 

210,621 

135,142 

184,800 


RUBBER 


Unlike other agricultural commodities, 
Rubber can claim only a short history Half 
a century ago rubber was unknown to the 
European countries In the decade prior to 
the Great War, rubber was a semi-precious 
commodity which was quoting even as high 
as I2S 9d per pound and was never below 
zs per lb The plantation industry was just 
then born and the output of plantation 
rubber in 1904 was not more than 50 tons 
Today, it occupies a pre-eminent position as 
a commodity of international importance 
used in a wide range of industries all over the 
world The annual production and con- 
sumption of rubber at present exceeds a 
million lbs But even in the short period of 
its history rubber has had a romantic career 
Booms and slumps in rubber, alternating 
frequently have made and unmade many a 
fortune , and the panic created in the world 
by the last unprecedented crash towards the 
end of 1931, when sellers m Mincing Lane 


were praying for the appearance of a buyer 
at below 2d per lb is still fresh in our 
memory 

The principal countries cultivating rubber, 
in the order of their importance, are British 
Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, Ceylon, 
Siam, Sarawak, Indo-China, North Borneo 
South America, India, Burma, Africa, the 
Philippines, and Oceania Of these, Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies alone toge- 
ther produce about 85 per cent of the 
world's annual output Ceylon occupies the 
place of a poor third 

The production of rubber smce 1934 is 
regulated in most of the above countries by 
the International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee, by fixing up quotas of the export- 
able quantity for each country The quota 
for 1937 was raised from 75 per cent in 
January to 90 per cent of the standard pro- 
duction m July 

The general recession or business condi- 
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tions througliout the world, particularly m 
America, starting from the first gold scare 
m Apnl X937 caused a steep declme m com- 
modity prices, and in common with others, 
the rubber market experienced a debacle 
In the course of one year, the price of 
rubber in London declined from is 2d to 
below 6d per lb in the London market 
It must be noted that this decline has been 
in spite of the drastic reductions in the 
quota by the International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee from 90 per cent to 45 per 
cent m the third quarter of 1938 


Another important event in 1938 has 
been the renewal for another five years of 
the International Rubber production regu- 
lation scheme, which was due to expire on 
December 31, 1938 According to the new 
agreement, an increase in the standard 
quota was effected in the case of all coun- 
tries The basic quotas proposed for the 
respective countries (in tons) as compared 
with the figures for the current year are as 
follows — 



1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Malay 

602,000 

632,000 

642,500 

648,000 

651,000 

651,500 

N E I 

540,000 

631,000 

540,000 

645,500 

650,000 

651,000 

Ceylon 

82,500 

98,000 

99,500 

101,000 

101,500 

102,000 

India 

13,000 

17,500 

17,750 

17,750 

17,750 

17,750 

Burma 

9,250 

12,000 

12,250 

12,250 

12,250 

12,250 

N Broneo 

16,500 

19,000 

19,250 

19,250 

19,250 

19,750 

Sarawak 

32,000 

39,000 

39,500 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 


It will be found from the above that 
India and Burma are only minor producers 
of rubber compared with other countries 
Rubber planting in India is confined to the 
Southern India only, and with the floata- 
tion of a number of rubber compames last 
year, a persistent agitation was earned on 
to mcrease the standard allotment to 
India The International Committee has 
to a certain extent remedied the unfair 
treatment that had been meted out to India 
during the currency of the first Rubber 
Agreement The increase of 4,500 tons in 
the quota works out at 34 62 per cent over 
this year's figure 

The total area under rubber in 1935 
amounted to 228,800 acres, while the pro- 
duction was estimated at about 48 milhon 
lbs The average yield per acre varies 
every year according to the conditions 
of the trees For instance, the yield per 
acre in 1935 was as high as 213 lbs , while 
in 1932 and 1933 it was only 36 lbs and 
58 lbs respectively 


The following table gives the acreage 
and 5neld of rubber m India and Burma in 

1935 — 



Area in 

Yeild of Dry 


Acres 

Rubber m lbs 

Burma 

106,200 

20,991,300 

Coorg 

3.330 

273.800 

Mysore 

600 


Madras 

12,400 

2,113,700 

Cochin 

9.500 

2,228,600 

Travancore 

96,800 

22,937,600 

Total 

228,800 

48,545,000 


India's production of rubber, however 
meagre it may be compared with the output 
of other countnes does not call for any large 
increase, considering the state of the mter- 
natiqnal rubber market But with the 
development of Indian economy, there is no 
doubt that India's consumption of rubber 
would and should show a steep increase 


LINSEED 


Linseed first gamed the attention of the 
lay public when it came in for frequent re- 
ference in the discussions on the value or 
otherwise of the Ottawa Pact But as an 
item in India's export trade, its importance 
was never negligible Though its production 
was originally undertaken in India solely 
for the foreign market, a considerable intern- 
al consumption has developed during these 
years This together with a value of 
between one to five crores in our ex- 


port has increased the importance ot 
linseed And latterly, the preference grant 
ed to Indian linseed in the British 
market and the increase in India's ex 
port during 1933-34 have given for it an 
important place in the discussion on the 
Ottawa Pact In regard to linseed, India 
does not, as in the case of nee or cotton, 
enjoy an important position as a producer 
But she IS a factor to reckon with in the 
export markets, inasmuch as the Umted 
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States, which is one of the principal pro- 
ducers of linseed, does not figure as an 
exporter and utilises almost her entire pro- 
duction in internal consumption Thus, 
Argentina and India are left in a straight 
fight m the export markets and their for- 
tunes have undergone sqme vicissitudes 
It will be useful first to know the relative 
importance of the chief producers of linseed 
and the following table furnishes the neces- 
sary figures — 


(In Quintals ooo*s omitted) 



1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

British India 

4,267 

3,902 

4,267 

4,643 

Argentina 

14,250 

18,500 

15,394 

14,100 

USSR 

7,400 




USA 

3,680 

1 500 

1,801 

2,076 

Asia 

4,580 

4,321 

14,430 

4,800 

Canada 

432 

460 

207 

373 

S Ameiica 

15,080 

19,764 

16,350 

15,225 

World 

83,500 

*28,700 

25,530* 

24,900* 


* Excluding USSR 

It Will be seen that Argentina produces 
more than half the total world output of 
Imseed and the importance of India in the 
export markets is derived from the fact that 
Indian linseed is superior in its oil-content, 
and it must be added that the higher pnce 
resulting from this quality sometimes acts 
as an obstacle to an increase in the demand 
The distribution of areage under linseed 
m India may be seen from the follqwing 
table which gives the figures for the last 
four seasons — 


( Area in thousand acres) 



1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

C P & Berar 

1,261 

1,312 

1,373 

1 453 

United 

Provinces 

845 

908 

948 

924 

Bihar and 
Orissa 

549 

559 

595 

576 

Bombay (a) 

119 

129 

113 

119 

Bengal 

98 

131 

137 

156 

Punjab 

28 

31 

^0 

31 

Hyderabad 

416 

468 

471 

463 

Kotah 

94 

94 

107 

101 

(Rajputana) 

Bhopal 

47 

45 

65 

63 

Total 

3,457 

3,677 

8,839 

3,894 


(a) including Indian States 

The table shows at a glance that the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar occupy the pre- 
emment position among the provinces of 
India as a producer of linseed and except- 
ing United Provmces, Bihar and other 
provinces are responsible only for very in- 
considerable quantities Though the United 
provmces occupies the second place as far 


as the extent of sowmgs are concerned ii 
leads m respect of the total yield 

From the point of view of outturn per 
acre, Bengal holds the first place, her yield 
per acre amounting to 441 lbs in I937"3S 
The outturn per acre in the United Provinces 
and Bihar compare favourably with Bengal 
at 371 lbs and 332 lbs respectively, while 
that of Central Provinces, which has the 
largest area was only 181 lbs per acre The 
following table gives the yield per acre xn 
the various provinces and also the total yield 
for the past two seasons — 


Provinces 
AND St\tes 


Central Provin- 
ces and Berar 
(a) iir 

United Provin- 
ces t'tS 

Bihar and 

Orissa ^79 

Bombay (a) 12 

Bengal 20 

Pun3ab 3 

Hyderabad 40 

Kotah S 

(Rajputana) 

Bhopal ^ 


Yield per acre 
(lbs) 

1938-39 1937-38 


111 180 ISO 

157 359 370 

87 307 3S2 

10 226 209 

27 416 441 

3 217 217 

41 194 195 

13 177 272 

7 284 241 


Yield 

(1,000 tons) 
1938 39 1937 38 


Total 445 457 256 265 


(a) Including Indian States 

Linseed may be said to furnish one of the 
numerous examples of India’s mcapacity to 
take full advantage of an expandmg world 
market In the pre-war period the total 
world export trade in hnseed amounted to 
I 4 milhon tons, of which Argentma exported 

676.000 and only 367,000 tons fell to the 
share of India Since then, the world ex- 
ports of linseed have mcreased by 50 per 
cent but Argentina captured the entire 
mcrease, and in 1931 India had only 5 per 
cent , of the total trade , which still further 
decreased in the followmg year, against 85 
per cent of Argentma But latterly, during 
the last four years, India's share has increas- 
ed The apparent decrease m Argentina’s 
share, it must be said, is due largely to the 
failure of the hnseed crop in that country 
for three seasons successively from 1932-33 
And, one cannot, therefore be certam that 
India has acquired an increase m competi- 
tive capacity Though India’s export of 
hnseed last year amounted to more than 

296.000 tons, it is believed to be only due 
to the unusually large demand and the low 
world stocks The distnbution of India’s 
exports of linseed among her principal foreign 
customers may be seen from tne followmg 
table — 
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EXPORT OF LINSEED 


Name of Countries 

1932-33 

1933-34 

U Kingdom 

14,270 

176,425 

Germany 

9, ISO 

10,316 

France 

21,611 

42,603 

Italy 

10,578 

21,690 

Australia 

9,415 

11 958 

Other countries 

6,795 

114,836 

Total 

120 583 

72,190 


Linseed suffered from the trade depression 
equally with other export commodities 
The total value of India's exports of linseed 
came down from Rs 572 lakhs in 1929-30 
to Rs 91 lakhs in 1932-33 But m the year 
1933-34, India's exports rose to Rs 458 
lakhs As will be seen from the above 
table, by far the largest mcrease has been 
m the case of Great Britain It will be 
remembered that under the Ottawa Pact, 
Bntain accorded a preference of 10 per cent 
to Indian linseed And those who plead 
for the continuance of the Ottawa Pact or 
at least seek to establish its benefits to India 
m the past content that but for this fact 
the advantage of such a marked mcrease m 
the value of our linseed exports would not 
have otherwise accrued to India But it is 
significant in this context that not only 
Great Bntain but nearly all her foreign cus- 
tomers increased their off-take of Indian lin- 
seed, and that, in the face of this alround 
increase, it would be unscientific to set it 
down to the credit of Ottawa The increase 
m India's exports of linseed must, therefore, 
be set down more to the failure of the Argen- 
tine crop and the great shortage of supplies 
in the world than to the effect of the 10 per 
cent preference in the British market 

It IS gratifying to note that vith the in- 
crease in the production of linseed thtre has 
been a gradual expansion m the mternal 
consumption of the commodity This is 
borne out by the fact that India has gradu- 
ally increased her export of linseed cake and 
linseed oil during the past few ;^ears The 
following table gives the value of India's 
expoit of linseed cakes during the past three 
years — 

EXPORTS OF LINSEED CAKES 


Volume in Tons 


Name of countries 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

U Kingdom 

47,092 

43,939 

28,181 

Netherland 

1,699 

596 


Belgium 

Egypt 

543 

2,035 

1,499 

Other countries 

860 

443 

1,756 

Total 

50,194 

47,003 

31,436 


1934-35 

1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 

1938-39 

103,784 

90,144 

217, ^66 

174,598 

254,239 

5,421 

8,410 

13,904 

7,429 

9,894 

13,714 

7,580 

7,566 

6,293 

8,790 

10,118 

6 696 

750 

1,223 

865 

21,442 

9,730 

18,282 

22,144 

21,037 

83,886 

41,183 

37,866 

29,427 

23,139 

373,868 

238,365 

164,743 

226,533 

317,944 


Value 

in Thousand Rs 


Name of countries 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

U Kingdom 

3,228 

3,021 

1,976 

Netherlands 

124 

36 


Belgium 

40 

34 


Egypt 




124 

Other countries 

60 

151 

116 


Total 

3,451 

3,241 

2,217 


The following table gives the quantity 
and value of Linseed oil exported from 
India during the last three years 


( OOO’s omitted ) 
1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 



Gals 

Rs 

Gals 

Rs 

Gals 

Rs 

Ceylon 

17 

26 

15 

25 

15 

25 

Burma 



105 

191 

105 

191 

Straits Settlements 

39 

63 

43 

76 

42 

76 

Other Countries 

79 

138 

104 

144 

104 

145 

Total 

135 

228 

260 

435 

266 

436 


The outstanding event of 1938 has 
been the publication of the Report of the 
marketmg survey conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India Out of the Annual value 
of the crop, Rs 5 crores, the cultivator gets 
only 10 annas in the rupee, according to 
the report The disadvantages that the 
cultivator suffers from are all due, in the 
end, to the disorgamsed state of marketing 
conditions, which is discussed in detail in 
the Report Among the more important 
blemishes in the trade, the objectionable 
practices such as the deliberate addition of 
dirt are said to have hampered the export 
trade The crude classification of the seed 
and the absence of a standard contract for 
the whole of India are, likewise, great 
handicaps to the trade Arbitiary standard 
of contracts have retarded the growth of 
sound commercial practices Damage by 
water due to defective storage is estimated 
to account for an annual loss of Rs 5 
lakhs Sowings of mixed crop, adultera- 
tion of oil, the lack of standardisation of 
v’-eights and measures and the numerous 
market charges, as reported m the Survey, 
are general complaints in the case of all 
commodities m India Among the reme- 
dies suggested are better storage facilities. 
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economy in the machinery of distribution, 
the control of harvest time depression, 
standardisation of quality, establishment of 
regulated markets and provincial legisla- 
tion defining market areas, licensing opera- 
tors and registration of charges A rather 
striking suggestion contained in the report 
IS the need for encouraging the Cham, the 
village oil mill Compilation of regular 
statistics for the trade is also urged There 


can be no doubt that there is ample scope 
for improving the return to the growers 
and to the country at large by expanding 
and rationalising the export trade , but this 
IS true of almost all commodities in this 
country What is required is a clear-cut 
national agricultural policy initiated by the 
Central Government , and half-hearted 
measures or piece-meal reforms could pro- 
duce but poor results 


GROUNDNUT 


Although India occupies the first place 
among the producers of groundnuts in the 
world, the cultivation of the crop on a 
commercial scale began only about three 
decades ago The appearance of the Indian 
groundnut in Europe dates from about 1840, 
but then it failed to receive any great atten- 
tion from European consumers Till the 
beginning of the present century India's 
export of groundnuts was insignificant, 
amounting to about 1,500 tons per year on 
an average or a little more than i per cent 
of the aggregate imports into France In 
1895-96 the area under the crop in Madras 
and Bombay was 243,000 and 164,000 acres 
respectively The demand for Indian 
groundnuts in Europe was very small until 
the successful cultivation of the disease- 
resisting seeds with higher oil contents 
introduced from Sengeal and Mozambique, 
in the first decade of this century , and this 
marked a new era for Indian groundnuts 
The cultivation and export of Indian nuts 
increased at a rapid pace since then and 
in 1913-14, the total acreage exceeded 
2,000,000 and the exports amounted to 
about 277,900 tons 

There are two mam types of groundnuts, 
VIZ the spreading type known commercial- 
ly as the Coromandel, Mauritius or the 
Mosambique and the bunch or erect type 
known as Peantut or Khandesh Nearly 
86% of the total area under groundnuts in 
the Madras Presidency is usually Coro- 
mandel nuts and this forms the bulk (94 
per cent ) of the exports 

In 1937, the Director of Agriculture, 
Madras, carried out a marketing survey of 
groundnuts, m which many suggestion for 
improvement were made The marketing 
season for the mam or winter crop com- 
mences generally from the end of October 
In Southern and Central Districts the crop 
comes to market by December-January 
and nearly 75 per cent of the produce 
passes to wholesalers by the end of Apnl- 
May The marketing season in Pollachi 
commences earlier in August 


The channels of marketing are more or 
less the same as m the case of other 
commodities m India The wholesale 
merchants have a number of small dealers 
or village merchants for purchase of 
groundnuts from the lyot on a commission 
basis, whicii is usually 9 pies to i anna per 
bag of 80 to 90 lbs Some village 
merchants buy and sell on their own ac- 
count, as also a few landlords Generally, 
ryots sell the produce in unshelled form 
either Kacha or pucca 

The wholesale merchants own decorticat- 
ing factories of which there are about 550 
in the Madras Presidency Shelling is done 
mostly by the decorticalors driven by 
steam, oil or electric motor Handshelling 
1^ common only in parts of South and 
North Arcots and Ramnad Machined 
groundnuts usually fetches a premium of 
3 to 6 pies per candy (531 lbs ) o\er hand 
shelled The v/holesale merchants sell the 
kernels to exporting firms, who have sub- 
agents at almost all important producing 
centres The sales are on written contracts 
on the basis of standard quality 

It is curious that as in the case of other 
commodities, there is no "futures" market 
in Madras, though it is the biggest produc- 
ing province Damping the seed, improper 
storage and mixing of clay or dusts are the 
main malpractices in the trade which 
hampers the reputation of Indian ground- 
nuts in the export markets Regulated 
markets, standardisation of quality and 
weights, licensing middlemen and en- 
couraging co-operative Associations of 
growers are some of the suggestions put 
forth in the Survey for the improvement of 
the trade 

To-day India accounts for about half of 
the total world production In 1938-3Q the 
total production m India amounted to about 
30,850 quintals, out of the Avorld production 
of 62,000 quintals From the following 
table, giving the world production of ground- 
nuts, it will be seen that, though it is an 
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important commercial crop, it is not culti- except to some extent in French West 
vated on a commercial scale outside India, Africa 


(In thousand quintals of unshelled nutsi 


Countries 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

India 

33.834 


22 , 9 - 5.2 

20,039 

35,572 

United States 

4.389 

5 094 

5.900 

6,06o 

5,990 

French West Aiiica 

7,700 

7 000 

8,000 

8,875 

7,560 

Nigeria* 

2,970 

3.555 

2,671 

3,170 

4,731 

China* 

2>799 

2,977 

4.285 



Java <1 Madura 

2,299 

2,136 

2,053 

2,382 

2,584 

World 

61,300 

47 400 

53.900 

60,300 

70,000 


^Estimates 


More than half of the total production of 
e^oundnuts in India is confined to the 
Southern Presidency In 1937-38, according 
to the final forecast of the Government, out 
of the total acreage of 8,652,000, Madras 
Presidency alone has sown about 8,652,000 


acres, while the area m Bombay amounted 
to about 2 236,000 acres The following 
table shows the acreage, total yield and yield 
per acre of groundnuts in the various pro- 
vinces of India the figures for 1937-38 ex- 
cluding Burma — 


Provinces Area m 1,000 Yield in 1,000 tons Yield per Acre 

and States Acres (of nuts in sheP) (lbs ) 




1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1936-37 

1937 38 

1938-39 

1936-37 

1937-88 

1938-39 

Madras 


3,495 

4,565 

3,835 

1,657 

2,059 

1,448 

1,062 

933 

846 

Bombay* 


1,867 

2,236 

2,6^9 

659 

871 

924 

791 

810 

7^4 

Burma 


729 


275 

142 

58 

74 

436 


603 

C P & Berar 


149 

215 

19 

46 


7 

692 

573 

825 

Hyderabad 


954 

l,t33 

1,520 

310 

476 

537 

742 

741 

791 

Mysore 


1S7 

198 

212 

36 

37 

41 

407 

419 

433 


Total 

6,663 

8,652 

8,500 

2,714 

3,279 

3,279 

015 

8i9 

791 


^Including Indian States 


The greater portion of our production is 
consumed in India and only a fourth of the 
crop is exported from British India France 
IS the most important customer for Indian 
groundnuts The Netherlands, Germany, 
Italy and the United Kingdom are other im- 
portant customers The French port. 


Pondicherry, is also exporting large quanti- 
ties of groundnuts from India and if these 
were included in the statistics, our exports 
to France would make a better showing 
The following table gives the total exports 
of groundnuts from British India for the 
official year, 1938-39, together with previ- 
ous comparisons - - 


{Quantity tn i.ooo Tons) (Value in lakhs of Rupees;) 

Countries 193t-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 imS-39 


U K 

134 

France 

99 

Netherlands 

115 

Germany 

65 

Italy 

54 

Belgium 

It 

Other Countries 

29 

Total 

511 


62 

135 

91 

88 

170 

141 

173 

85 

147 

117 

95 

175 

71 

153 

127 

71 

110 

115 

93 

73 

18 

76 

no 

33 

59 

9 

39 

43 

57 

15 

16 

31 

93 

261 

32 


413 739 617 835 5,93 


100 

221 

133 

108 

229 

287 

126 

175 

154 

290 

110 

184 

112 

181 

163 

108 

30 

131 

169 

40 

14 

65 

60 

62 

25 

51 

132 

'"16 

6,65 

12,29 

8,93 

993 


In pre-war years and the years following 
the termination of the Great War, the pre- 
dominance of France in the groundnut trade 
was very marked , but in recent years con- 
ditions have changed, other countries like 
Netherlands, Germany and Italy taking a 
fair share m our exports During the War 


the trade suffered a severe set-back owing 
to the dislocation of the labour market m 
Marseilles and the closing down of several 
French mills and m 1918-19 our exports 
totalled only 17,000 tons A rapid improve- 
ment followed m the post-war penod, until 
the peak was reached in X929"30» when our 
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The trade in groundnut cake has also 
developed alongside the growth of cultiva- 
tion of the crop and the bulk of the cake 
exported is absorbed by the United Kingdom 
total exports amounted to about 714,000 
tons The last world trade depression caused 
a severe contraction in our exports and in 
^ 935-36 the lowest level was touched, our 
exports totalling to about 413,000 tons A 
sharp increase in our exports resulted last 
year, groundnuts also shared the boom in 


the commodity markets The increase m 
our exports last year was very marked both 
in volume and value But, though the 
volume has exceeded the 1929-30 level at 
739,000 tons, the total value was about Rs 4 
crores behind In India, the greater part 
of the cake output is used as fodder and 
manure The following table gives the 
quantity and value of our exports of 
groundnut cakes — 


{Quantity in 1,000 tons) {Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Countries 

1934^-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1934»35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

U K 

171 

148 

154 

131 

172 

90 

87 

109 

96 

114 

Germany 

32 

15 

36 

59 

78 

20 

9 

26 

40 

52 

Netherlands 

11 

6 

15 

14 

23 

7 

4 

9 

9 

13 

Belgium 

21 

16 

19 

16 

23 

14 

11 

12 

11 

15 

Ceylon 

9 

6 

8 

8 

6 

6 

4 

4 

7 

3 

Other Countries 

16 

3 

6 

14 

43 

7 

2 

4 

12 

44 

Total 

226 

194 

238 

2,52 

365 

1,44 

1,16 

1,64 

175 

241 


SESAMUM 


Sesamum is one of the most important 
oilseeds grown in India and it ranks next to 
groundnuts in respect of acreage sown 
While being an article of large consumption 
within the country, it occupies an important 
place in our export trade in oilseeds 

It IS mainly a khanf (autumn) crop gene- 
rally sown between May and July and har- 
vested from October to December A rahi 
or summer variety is also grown in certain 
tracts This is sown in January and Febru- 
ary and harvested between May and July 
The crop is raised in almost all provinces in 
India, but the more important zones he in 
Burma, Madras, Bombay and Central Pro- 
vinces There are five well-known varieties 
grown, VIZ White, Black, Mixed, Yellow 
and Red The White quality is superior to 
all others as it contains the highest percent- 
age of oil 

The acreage under sesamum does not show 
any appreciable change from year to year 
The peak year in recent years was in 1932-33 
when the total area under the crop was esti- 
mated at 6 , 256,000 acres, yielding 551,000 
tons The average for the qumquenmum, 
1895-96 to 1899 - 1900 , was 4 , 019,000 acres 
and 348,000 tons, which rose to 5 , 122,000 
acres and 467,000 tons in the post-war quin- 
quennium, 1920-21 to 1924-25 The follow- 
ing table gives the total acreage and outturn 
of the crop in the various provmces during 
the 1936-37 season — 

43 


Provinces 

(OOO’s 

omitted) 

and States 

Area (acres) 

Yield (tons) 

United Provinces 

1,823 

115 

Madras 

546 

66 

Bombay* 

544 

7b 

C P & Berar 

488 

40 

Bengal 

210 


Bihar 

114 

17 

Punjab 

95 

8 

Orissa 

112 

13 

Smd* 

38 

2 

Ajmer-Merwara 

30 

1 

Hyderabad 

548 

41 

Bhopal 

81 

7 

Baroda 

53 

2 

Kotah 

35 

4 

Total 

4,217 

438 


* Including Indian States 


The export trade m sesamum has been 
gradually dwindling since the War During 
the pre-war period more than 25 per cent 
of the total production of sesamum in India 
was shipped to foreign countries, but the 
percentage has fallen to an insignificant level 
in 1930-31 Since then, although there has 
been a recovery, the former level would, 
perhaps, never be reached, for sesamum has 
been displaced in the world markets by other 
vegetable oils such as groundnut and coco- 
nut The most significant feature in our ex- 
port trade during the past several years is 
the loss of our foreign markets While in 
the pre-war period France, Belgium, Austria 
and Italy have been our important customers 
our trade with these countnes has now been 
entirely lost The distribution of our ex- 
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ports of sesamum is shown m the following 
table — 


(In hundreds of tons) 
Averages 



Pre- 

War 

Post- 

1936- 

1937 


War 

W^ar 

37 

38 

France 

43 1 

15 r 

7 6 



Italy 

13 0 

4 1 

8 7 

4 

3 

Belgium 

26 2 

1 1 

2 1 



Austria 

Ceylon 

20 2 

8 

8 

1 7 

2 0 

Arabia 




6 

0 5 

Other countries 

16 8 

10 9 

8 4 

11 9 

7 3 

Total 

119 3 

32 6 

27 6 

14 2 

10 1 * 


* Include 4 6 to Burma 

Our foreign customers in sesamum have 
been constantly changing Towards the 
close of the last century France was the 
principal buyer, but dunng the pre-war 

COTTON 

By virtue of her position as the second 
largest producer of raw cotton, India has a 
large annual production of cottonseed But 
the bulk of the commodity is consumed with- 
in the country as an important cattle food 
and only a small percentage is exported to 
foreign countries 

Indian cotton seed is inferior in quality 
to most foreign growths Whereas the 
Egyptian and Russian cottonseeds contain 
23 per cent and 20 per cent of oil, the 
percentage of oil content in the Indiari 
variety is only about 18^ per cent There are 
five important varities of Indian cottonseed 
VIZ Bombay, American, Delhi-Cawnpoie, 
Comilla and Rangoon Of these only the 
first two are considered to be of superior 
quality Bombay is the mam port of cotton 
seed export Russia and Egypt are the chief 
competitors of India m the United Kingdom 
market 

Till the beginning of the present century 
there was practically no export trade in this 
commodity In iqoo, the scarcity of other 
vegetable oils led to inquiry from United 
Kmgdom for Indian cotton seed and since 
then the export of the seed increased gradu- 
ally every year, until it reached about 
153,000 tons The depression years saw a 
precipitous fall m our exports of cotton seed. 


penod Belgium and Austna-Hungary shar 
ed more or less equally with France 
Italy and USA emerged as the chief 
buyers m the immediate post-war years and 
tO'day we have not a single foreign cus- 
tomer, so to speak 

It IS, however, satisfactory to note that, 
although our exports of sesamum seeds have 
declined since the war, there has been a 
progressive improvement in our export of 
sesamum oil as will be seen from the follow- 
ing table — 


Exports of Sesamum (tiH or jtnpU) oil 
(In gallons) 


1926-27 

61,971 

1927-28 

98,596 

1929-30 

160,583 

1931-32 

95,642 

1933-34 

104,101 

1935-36 

150,025 

1936-37 

281,449 

1937-38 

> 51,827 

SEED 



which fell out of all proportion to 2,389 tons 
in 1932-33 Since then, our export trade has 
not recovered Our export of cotton-seed in 
1936-37 amounted to about 9,000 tons, 
against 730 tons and 636 tons in the two 
preceding years respectively and the pre-wai 
average of 240,000 tons 

The following table gives the world produc- 
tion of cotton seed — 


( In thousand quintals ) 



1931 32 

1932-33 

1934-35 

1935-36 

USA 

68,690 

52,450 

38,850 

49»950 

India 

16,900 

19 700 

20,500 

26 700 

China 

9,000 

11,400 

15 800 

19 Soo 

Afnca 

8 260 

7,210 

10,390 

12,770 

S America 

4^790 

4 no 

10 060 

11,900 

USSR 

8,500 

8,400 

7,700 

15,500 

World 

119,300 

105,400 

107 000 

142 200 


It Will be seen from the above table that 
the production m the United States of 
America considerably declined m 1934-35, 
which was due to the restricted production 
of cotton in America It is significant that 
while the production in America has declin- 
ed other countries hav e been gradually 
increasing their production 


CASTOR SEED 


In the cultivation of castorseed India 
occupies a unique position m the world She 
IS responsible for about 80 per cent of the 
world's annual production of castorseed and 
it IS mainly grown as an export crop The 


medical importance of the seed is greatly 
appreciated in all countries 
The sowing season extends fiom May to 
July and the crop is har\^ested in January 
and February A late variety is also grown 



K INSURANCE SECTION 


X 


The origin of insurance is lost in antiquity 
It IS known that as far back as two thousand 
years before Christ, people travelling in 
caravans had some arrangement for shar ng 
losses that might be caused by robbery on 
the journey The joint family system pie- 
vaihng in India from times immemorial, 
may be also said to contain some principles 
of insurance in that the widow, invahd, 
orphan and the unfortunate members of the 
family are provided for by the rest of the 
members 

It is in evidence that the earhest policy 
of life assurance in its modern form was 
one effected in the year of 1583 for a term 
of one year in London For more than a 
century thereafter notning is heard of life 
assurance until the “Amicable Insurance 
Society,” the oldest known Insurance 
Company, was formed m 1706, and it is 
only during the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury that most of the Bntish gigantic 
Insurance Companies were established, 
though there have been in existence 
numerous small Bntish Insurance Com- 
panies floated in the i8th century most of 
w^ich were later amalgamated with the 
bigger companies of more recent ongin 

In India, the pioneers m the field of insur- 
ance, as in other modern economic fields, 
were the British Agency houses of Calcutta 
and Madras Along with their export, im- 
port and other trading achvities, they con- 
ducted insurance business as well durmg the 
eighteen and the first half of the nineteenth 
century The Madras Presidency, which 
has been labelled the benighted province of 
India, however, had the honour to possess 
the &st organised modern institution in 
insurance and m banking The Modem 
Equitable was started by a famous Madras 
Agency House After successfully carrying 
on business for nearly a century, the Com- 
pany went into hqmdation m 1920 for a 
variety of reasons The Bombay Mutual, 
established in 1871, the Oriental of Bombay 
started in 1874 are the oldest mutual and 
oropnetory compames respectively now in 
existence 


X 

I! 


IN INDIA 



The total number of insurance compames 
woncing in this country according to the 
latest Indian Insurance Year Book is 368 
Out of it 219 compames are constituted in 
India 67 companies are established in 
Bombay, 49 in Bengal, 40 in Madras, 25 in 
the Punjab, 2 in Smd, 10 m Delhi, 10 
m the U P , 4 in Bihar, 5 m C P , 2 in 
Ajmer-Merwara and 2 each in Burma, 
Assam and one m N W F Province 
Of the 149 non-Indian companies, 72 
are constituted in the U K , 30 m the 
British Dominions and colonies, 17 in 
the Continent of Europe, 16 in the 
U S A , 9 in Japan and 5 m Java While 
most of the Indian companies carry on life 
business, the majority of the non-Indian 
compames conduct non-life msurance busi- 
ness 

While the development of insurance m 
India is nothing phenomenal, it cannot be 
denied that its progress has been fairly 
steady, especially during recent years The 
total business transacted by the Indian com- 
panies has risen from Rs 31 crores in 1920 
to Rs 184 crores in 1937 In other words 
there has been a rise of 6 times m the 
course of 17 years The following are the 
figures relating to the new business trans- 
acted and the total business remaining in 
force between 1920 and 1937 


Year 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


New Business 
Written during 
the year 


Total 
Business 
Eemaining 
m force at 
the end of 
the year 


(in crores of rupees) 


547 

31 

5 47 

34 

5 64 

37 

5 85 

39 

689 

42 

815 

47 

10 35 

53 

12 77 

60 

15 41 

71 

17 29 

8 a 

16 50 

89 
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Total 


Year 

New Business 
Written during 

Business 
Remaining 
in force at 


the year 

the end of 



the year 

1931 

17 76 


1932 

19 66 

106 

1933 

24 83 

119 

1934 

28 92 

2:37 

2:935 

32 81 

152 

1936 

37 80 

175 

1937 

41 74 

197 


The total business in force of both Indian 
as well as non-Indian companies has risen, 
as the following table illustrates from Rs 154 
crores in 1930 to Rs 277 crores in 1937 

(In Cl ores of Rupees) 

1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Total Business 

m force 154 1 G 8 178 183 215 235 261 277 
Share of Indian 

companies 69 70 76 79 132 146 168 184 

Share of non In- 
dian companies 85 98 102 114 83 89 93 93 

The number of policies in force in India 
has risen from 564,000 in 1928 to- 1,371,000 
in 1937 Of this the share of the Indian 
Companies m 1928 was 412,000 and in 
1937, 1,099,000 The premium income of all 
the life offices amounted in 1937 to Rs 14 2 
crores, the share of the Indian companies 
being Rs 9 crores The figures cited 
clearly illustrate the fact that the Indian 
compames are progressmg more rapidly 
than the non-Indian concerns These 
figures do not mclude the business trans- 
acted by the Post Office Insurance Fund, 
which was opened m 1893 by the Govern- 
ment of India and which is restricted from 
doing business with other than the Govern- 
ment employees 

(In thousands of Rs ) 

Year Business Total Business Total Life 

No Amount No Amount Income Fund 

1929 7,582 1,43,41 64,474 13,02,47 63,17 3,64,44 

1930 8,894 1,49,56 71,479 14,17,81 69,36 4,02,80 

1931 9,710 1,50,38 79,058 15,32,85 76,05 4,46,46 

1932 6,484 98,15 83,165 15,88,89 81,39 4,91,47 

1933 4,215 81,17 84,726 16,24,39 84,24 5,39,00 

1934 5,292 1,05,90 87,494 17,36,47 88,43 5,93,78 

1935 4,835 1,03,65 89,522 17,88, 6 92 83 6,40,92 

1936 5,489 1,19,08 92,098 18,56,84 97,32 6,92,79 

1937 5,438 1,15,70 94 588 19 56 73 1,02 09 7,45,34 

1938 4 294 89 48 95 877 19 89,87 1 06 09 8 00,69 

The Life Fund of the Indian life offices 
has increased from Rs 5 83 crores in 1913 


to Rs 45 10 crores in 1937 The growth is 
shown below — 

(In Crores of Rupees) 

Yeai 

Life Assurance Fund 

1913 

5 83 

2:915 

677 

1920 

847 

1925 

22 57 

2:930 

20 53 

2931 

22 44 

1932 

2507 

2933 

28 72 

2934 

32 87 

2935 

35 29 

1936 

4025 

2937 

45 20 


The total assets of the Indian life offices 
amounted m 1937 to Rs 55 53 crores Of 
this, stock exchange securities account for 
Rs 38 crores, mortgages and loans on 
policies and on stocks and shares Rs 4 97 
crores, land and house property Rs 3 28 
crores, cash and stamps Rs 2 29 crores, 
agents' balances and other outstanding 
items Rs 2 48 crores and bank or personal 
security and other miscellaneous assets 
Rs I 65 crores Investments of Indian 
companies outside India are mainly m the 
shape of stock exchange securities and 
amount to nearly rupees half a crore 
The rates of interest realised by Indian 
life offices are said to be as follows during 
the last five years — 


2929 

5 49 

2930 

5 44 

2932 

5 42 

2932 

5 27 

2933 

5 27 

2934 

5 08 

1935 

4 93 

1936 

469 

2937 

4 76 

The total assets held in 

India by 


Indian companies amounted in 1937 to 
Rs 49 crores Out of that Rs 37 crores 
represents the Indian assets held by the 
companies constituted in the UK, ii 
crores of compames constituted in the Domi 


nions and Colonies The Indian assets of 
Amencan compames amount to Rs 2 lakhs 
and of the Japanese to Rs 8 lakhs Out of 
the total amount of Rs 48 crores, 43 
crores represent the Indian assets of the 
companies which carry on life business in 
India either solely or along with other 
insurance business 

Although life insurance in this country has 
been making a certain amount of steady 
progress during the recent years, the develop- 
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ment even at present can be styled only, as 
an infantile one when compared to the 
mammoth figures reached by insurance 
companies in other countries The per 
capita insurance in India is only about Rs 
5 5, whereas in the U S A and Canada, it 
IS Rs 2,318 and Rs 1,760 The following 
would serve to show the puny development 
of insurance in India when compared to the 
other countries 

Per Capita Insurance 


USA 

2,318 

Canada 

1,760 

New Zealand 

984 

Australia 

751 

United Kingdom 

732 

Sweden 

563 

Italy 

418 

Norway 

377 

Netherlands 

338 


Even taking into consideration the very 
low earnings of the average worker and the 
small amount of national dividend (small, 
of course, compared to the size, resources 
and the population) it cannot be denied that 
hfe assurance has plenty of scope to 
develop in this country 

Insurance has been occupying the atten- 
tion of the public during the last few years 
to a very considerable extent The defective 
nature of the existing laws, the lack of 
healthy development in certain matters such 
as the bad investment of funds and the 
flotation of mushroom enterprises with a view 
to cheat the credulous public, to speak of 
were a few of the problems that had to be 
solved if progress was to proceed on right 
lines 

And we aie glad to note that the new 
Insurance Act of 1938, which has already 
found a place in the Government of India’s 
statute book has enough provisions to 
eradicate a number of major evils that 
affect the healthy growth of Indian life 
assurance Among the important measures 
Diovided in the New Act mention may be 
made of the following , compulsory regis- 
tration of all the insurance companies 


(Indian or Foreign), furnishing of security 
deposits by all of them, much more 
stringent provisions regarding the regular 
filing of accounts and statements by all th^. 
companies with severe penalties tor non 
compliance, prohibition of managing 
agents, licensing of agents, prohibition ol 
lebates, limitation of commission to agents 
as well as a provision for the compulsory 
investment of a high percentage ot the lire 
fund in gilt-edged and other approved 
securities both by the Indian and the 
loieign companies It ^s also noteworthy 
that one of the main objects of the Act, 
namely giving full protection to policy- 
holders, IS achieved to a fair extent 
Thus, within one year from the commence- 
ment ot the Act, every life Insurance Com- 
pany shoula have at least 25 per cent of 
its Board of Directors elected from among 
its policyholders, all life policies would be- 
come indisputable (except on the ground 
of fraud) after the expiry of 2 years from 
commencement, provision is made for 
nomination by a policyholder of the person 
01 persons to whom the policy moneys are 
desired to be paid after the policyholder’s 
death, provision is made for the policy- 
holder to receive full information by notice, 
within 3 months of the lapse of his policy, 
as to the options he may exercise under the 
provisions of the policy 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
the Act is the enormous amount of Gov- 
ernment control, over the affairs of Insur- 
ance Companies operating in India, it has 
newly created The Superintendent of In- 
surance has, under the New Act, wide 
powers and responsibilities He can call 
for information, examine books and officers 
of Insurance companies, refuse to file rer 
turns on the ground that they are not in 
complianre with the Act, direct revaluation 
and investigations, and apply for winding 
up m cases where such drastic action ir 
called for We have given above the 
more important points of the New Insur- 
ance Act and we trust that this Act will 
help the Indian Insurance to grow and 
flourish in a healthy state 



INSURANCE SECTION: 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 


If the development of life assurance in 
India IS inadequate, the progress of non-life 
insurance such as fire and marine is still 
more so Unlike life insurance, the bulk of 
fire and marine insurance is written even 
to-day by the non-Indian companies Al- 
though the Triton Insurance Company was 
founded in Calcutta with ample capital as 
long ago as 1850 and the Bombay Mercan- 
tile Insurance was started in Bombay in 
1907, it was not till 1919, that Indian com- 
panies were organised with a view to develop 
a distinctly mitional insurance market outside 
the sphere of life assurance 

The follov’^ng table gives the names of 
the Indian general insurance offices with 
their paid uji capital, date and place of 
registration 


Name of Companies 


Bate Place 
of of 

regis- regis- 
tration tration 


Capital 
Paid up 


New India Assurance 
Jupiter General Insur- 
ance 

Vulcan Insurance 
Triton Insurance 
Universal Fire and 
General Insurance 
British India Genei al 
Indian Mercantile In- 
surance 

Hukumchand Insur- 
ance 

Crescent Insurance 
Burma Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance 
Clive Insurance Co 
General Assurance 
Trust 

Indian Globe Insu- 
rance Company 
National Fire ik Ge- 
neral 


1919 

Bombay 

71,21,000 

1919 

1919 

1850 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

23.75.000 

15.99.000 
5,75,000 

1919 

1919 

Bombay 

Bombay 

6,35,000 

10,00,000 

1907 

Bombay 

4,23,000 

1929 

1919 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

10,00,000 
1 47,000 

1919 

1917 

Rangoon 

Calcutta 

15,00,000 

1923 

Bombay 


1930 

Bombay 


1931 

Calcutta 



Total 1,63,75,000 


With the exception of the Burma Fire 
and Manne Insurance Company, Limited, 
which was floated in Rangoon in 1919 and 
the Hukumchand Insurance Company, and 


National Fire and General which were in- 
corporated as late as 1929 in Calcutta, all 
the other newly established offices have their 
head-quarters in Bombay The Burma Fire 
and Marine Insuiance Company, after a 
successful career of 12 years, was wound up 
voluntarily m the year 1931 The Crescent 
Insurance Company, although originally in- 
corporated With the object of transacting all 
classes of business, has latterly confined 
itself more or less to life assurance business 
There are a few other companies with com- 
paratively small paid up capital transacting 
miscellaneous business, such as motor car 
and employers' liability insurance 

Ihe aggregate net premium income of all 
these companies fiom business underwritten 
in India in 1937 amounted to only Rs 96 
lakhs against a net total premium income of 
both Indian and non-Indian companies of 
Rs 298 lakhs The New India, the Jupiter, 
the Vulcan, The Triton and the Umveisal 
have also important business connections 
outside India and derived a net premium 
income of nearly Rs 1,08 lakhs in 1937 
from their operations m the foreign field 
The total premium income inclusive of 
foreign revenue, w^as Rs 2,14 lakhs The 
amount of business which Indian Companies 
have so far been able to underwrite m a 
year is small m comparison with their capi- 
talisation A much larger business can be 
handled by them with the resources at then 
command 

The distribution of the income amongst 
companies constituted in different countries 
IS shown below 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 



Fire 

Marine 

Misc 

Total 

U K 

68,67 

19,98 

49,97 

1,39,62 

Dominions and 
Colonies 

15,30 

21,35 

6,59 

43,21 

USA 

6,87 

2,62 


9,49 

Europe 

6,21 

1G6 

67 

8 58 

Japan 

59 

65 

19 

1,43 

Others 

22 

27 


49 
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Indian companies do a considerable 
amount of business abroad and obtained a 
net premium income of Rs i;08 lakhs m 

1935 

The total premium income from Indian 
and non-Inaian business amounted to 
Rs 2; 98 lakhs The figures for the year 
1937 show considerable improvement over 
those of the previous few years Even the 
new-comers to this highly competitive 
field have done well, and the reviews in this 


section will indicate the rapid growth 
Under the reformed act progress should 
continue, though the clauses militating 
against Managing Agents and chief agents 
may reduce the interest of the principal 
business-getters in the Indian companies 
The provisions relating to rebates will re- 
duce the expense ratio and foster a steady 
growth of the additional reserves The 
general financial position will be strength 
ened thereby and the reputation of Indiari 
companies will be enhanced 




' H E H C U L i S i 

^ INSURANCE COMPANY f 
II LIMITED I 

I (Incorporated m India) |||| 

I Head Office || 

Ij 16, HARE STREET, CALCUTTA jj 

I Branches 1||| 

I BOMBAY - MADRAS jj 

! HRE i 


ARINE i 


[ESTABLISHED 1911] jj| 

P THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
il CO-OPERATIVE BANK LTD. I 

III (Pegiatered under Co operative Societies’ Act) || 
III Head Office llj 

II APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY Ij 

(BRANCHES 30) || 

ill 

ill'l Apex San7{ of the Co-opcrat tie MoOement j|j 
!Jj! in Bombay Presidency 

■jj Working Capital |||j 

I Exceeds Rs. 2,00,00,000 2 

III , I 

illl Fixed, Current and Savings || 
■ Deposits Accepted |ii 


INSURANCE SECTION : 


REVIEWS OF BALANCE SHEETS 

INDIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


« ft 

III 

>l 

III 


ARYASTHAN INSURANCE COMPANY 

Establish ed — 1 934 

Head Office — 2 , Dalhousie Square, 
Calcutta 

This young company which enteied the 
insurance world five years ago has in its 
adolescence piomised tor a healthy growth 
Its direction is in the hands of capable 
gentlemen who have a fund of experience 
in human affaiis and is therefore woitliy 
of confidence That they have faith m 
the enterpiise and a most lively sense of 
ma hing it a success is evidenced by them 
not only foregoing their remuneiation, 
but unconditionally contributing Rs 7,500 
to strengthen the financial position of the 
company 

An actuiial valuation of the liabilities 
of the company was made as at 31st 
March, 1937 In spite of a fairly 
stringent basis adopted m the valuation, 
It not only disclosed good progress within 
a short time, but a surplus, which made 
It possible to provide for a reversionary 
bonus of Rs 10 per Rs 1,000 on 130 
policies assuring a sum of Rs 1 91 lakhs 
which were in force on the date of valua- 
tion for more than two complete years 

The report foi the year ended 31st 
March, 1938 shows a marked advance in 
business From 1,101 policies received 
928 resulted in policies assuring a sum of 
Rs 11 73 lakhs Premium income in- 
creased from Rs 60,129 in 1937 to 
Rs 73,010 The overall expense ratio 
worked out to 65 59 per cent and the 
renewal expense ratio to 49 85 per cent 
Two claims and an annuity accounted foi 
Rs 2,688 Expenses of management 
amounted to Rs 47,780, valuation expen- 
ses to Rs 730 , depreciation on furmture 
was Rs 233 and Rs 7,800 was wntten off 
organisation expenses A substanti^ 
increase resulted in the I^ife Fund which 
at the end of the year was Rs 41,662 as 


against Rs 26,440 at the beginning of the 
year 

On the Liabilities side the Balance Sheet 
shows the subsciibed capital as Rs 2 03 
lakhs of which Rs 73,010 is paid np 
Forfeited shares as Rs 415 The Invest- 
ineiit Reserve Fund as Rs 2,488 The 
Life Fund as Rs 41,662 and premium 
deposits as Rs 551 Sundry deposits aie 
showm as Rs 15,827 Claims as Rs 1,000 
which were since paid and liabilities for 
expenses as Rs 5,838 On the Assets 
side the investments of the company total 
Rs 68,354 of wdiich Rs 65,936 forms the 
deposit in Government secuiities at 
market value wuth the Reseive Bank , 
Rs 585 represents at maiket value shaies 
of the Reserve Bank and Rs 1 ,833 as 
loans on policies Cash and bank balances 
are showm as Rs 10,047 Assets to be 
adjusted against revenue total Rs 26,011 
and are, accuied interest Rs 490 , 
advances to agents Rs 9,228 and out- 
standing piemiums Rs 16,293 Fixed 
assets such as furiiituie and fittings 
Rs 3,495 , libiary Rs 109 and deposits 
with Electnc Supply Companies Rs 55, 
total Rs 3,659 Theie is a wasting asset 
— stationeiy Rs 1,131 and fictitious assets 
total Rs 31,579 

Keeping in view^ a steady increase in 
business and a reduction in expenses the 
direction will soon be able to w ipe out the 
fictitious assets fiom the Balance Sheet 
and so consideiably stiengthen the finan- 
cial position of the comparv 
Life Account 


New Business — 

Number of policies 
Amount assuied 
Total premiums 
Claims 
Expenses 

Life Fund at the end of 
the year 
■gxpense Ratio 


(In Thousands of Rs ) 


1933-36 

1936-37 

1937 38 

601 

660 

928 

901 

1,026 

1,173 

39 

60 

73 

1 

7 

3 

34 

39 

48 

4 

26 

42 

Q7 0^ 

Oi /O 


66 % 
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Balance Sheet 


Liabilities — 

Paid-up Capital 

6S 

6S 

73 

Investment 

2 

1 

2 

Life fund 

4 

26 

42 

Other liabilities 

3 

11 

24 


77 

106 

111 

Assets — 

Security deposit 

31 

39 

66 

Other investments 

1 

1 

2 

Cash & Bank Balances 

9 

11 

10 

Adiuslment Assets 

11 

18 

28 

Fixed Assets 

3 

3 

4 

Wasting Assets 

2 

1 

1 

Fictitious Assets 

20 

33 

22 


77 106 141 


THE ASIAN INSURANCE CO., LTD, 
(Established — 1910 ) 

Head Office — Bombay 

The business of the company is steaaily 
forging ahead and undoubtedly maiKs the 
the confidence it has imposed in the Indian 
insurance arena In 1938 the company 
wrote up ne\v business of the value of 
Rs 76 85 lakhs, an increase of Rs 3 84 
lakhs over the previous year The Life 
Fund was increased fromRs 57 12 lakhs to 
Rs 67 67 lakhs CF'oms were practically 
the same as m the previoas year and the 
slight increase in the expense of manage- 
ment IS more tnan offset by the increase m 
business, this bemg confirmed by the de- 
crease m the overall expense ratio from 

33 3 3^ 75 

vestments of the Company are 91 79 per 
cent of its total assets, and are, Rs 14 95 
lakhs m giltedge securities, Rs 23 88 lakhs 
m Bonds and Preference Shares, Rs n 32 
lakhs ir load's on pclic*es, Rs 10 77 lakhs m 
other loans and mortgages and Rs 8 ii 
lakhs m house property The Reserve 
Funds are ample to cover any deprecia- 
m them The Bahm.ce Sheet reveal alto- 
gether a very sound pos-tion 


Life Account 




(In thousands 

of Rs) 

New Business — 


19^5 

1986 

7037 

Number 


4 766 

4,686 

1931 

Amount 
Premiums on 

New 

71,45 

73,01 

76,85 

Business 


3,48 

3,37 

3,64 

Total Premiums 


15,19 

17,49 

91 27 

Claims 


4,10 

4,79 

4,76 

Expenses 

Life fund at 
beginning of 

the 

the 

5,71 

5,93 

6,12 

year 

Life fund at 

the 

42 99 

49,68 

57,12 

end of the year 
Ratio of expenses 
to premium 

49,68 

57,12 

33 3% 

67,67 

31,75- 


44 


Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities — 


Capital 

2,04 

2,04 

2,04 

Life fund 

49,68 

57,12 

67,67 

Reserve funds 

1,03 

1,70 

1,76 

Other items 

4,03 

3,72 

3,73 

Total 

Assets — 

50,83 

64,58 

75,20 

Giltedge securities 
Bonds and Prefer- 

13,72 

11,87 

14,95 

ence shares 

Loans on life 

14, 

20,76 

23,88 

policies 

Other loans and 

7,98 

9,36 

11,32 

Mortgages 

6,79 

10,47 

10,77 

House Property 

5,39 

6,39 

8 11 

Other items 

7,22 

5,73 

6,17 

Total 

56,83 

64,58 

75,20 


THE 

ASIATIC GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE CO , LTD 

(Established 1913 — ^Life Dept. 1922) 

Head Of&ce — Bangalore 

The annual report and accounts for the 
ylear ended 31&t December, 1938, most 
pleasingly shows that the company has 
more than maintained it's position m the 
insurance arena of India Also, they 
show that the direction exercises great 
care and discrimination in the acceptance 
of risks Of 2,955 proposals received for 
assurances for Rs 32 22 lakhs, 2,322 w^ere 
accepted during the year assuring 
Rs 25 18 lakhs During the year there 
was an increase in the premium income 
which amounted to Rs 4 75 lakhs as 
against Rs 4 41 lakhs in 1937 Interest, 
dividends and rents also recorded an 
increase and they were Rs 45,000 against 
Rs 41,000 in 1937 Claims by death were 
Rs 76,000 and by maturity Rs 35,000 
Expenses of management amounted to 
Rs 1 93 lakhs And, the most pleasing 
feature the accounts reveal, is the drop in 
the expense ratio to 40 64 against 46 3 in 

1937 and 47 in 1936 After writing off 
unrealised outstanding premiums, provid- 
ing for taxation, depreciation, mainten- 
ance of buildings and refunds and remis- 
sions there was a substantial increase in 
the Life Fund which at 31st December, 

1938 was standing at Rs 11 89 lakhs 
The Balance Sheet could not be more 

clean It is entirely free of fictitious 
assets and assets of doubtful value 
Amongst the liabilities of Rs 15 49 lakhs 
capital and reserves are Rs 2 06 lakhs 
Against the Labilities there are invest- 
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ments which with cash and bank balances 
total Rs 12 20 lakhs, and are in Govern- 
ment securities Rs 3 22 lakhs , Indian 
States secuiities Rs 1 35 lakhs , Stock 
Exchang-e secuiities Rs 1 26 lakhs , mort- 
gages on properties Rs 1 80 lakhs , loans 
on policies, &c Rs 1 92 lakhs , landed 
and house properties Rs 2 90 lakhs and 
cash and bank balances Rs 74,365 
Revenue adjustment assets total Rs 1 74 
lakhs and other assets Rs 55,000 


Life Account 

Nen Business — 1936 

1937 

1938 

Policies 

2,648 

2,784 

2 322 

Sum Assured 

28, ir 

30,22 

25,18 

Premiums 

3,77 

4,41 

4,75 

Claims 

39 

98 

1,12 

Expenses (manage- 

ment) 

1,77 

2,03 

1,93 

Life Assurance Fund 
at the beginning 

of the year 

753 

9,38 

10,56 

Life Assurance Fund 
at the end of the 

year 

938 

10,56 

11,89 

Ratio of expenses to 

Premium 

47 0% 

45 3% 

40 6% 

Liabilities — 

Balance Sheet 

Capital 1>69 

1,69 

1,69 

Life As»urance fund 

9,38 

10,56 

40 

11,89 

Reserves 

42 

37 

Outstanding claims 

29 

54 

72 

Other items 

49 

80 

81 

Total 

12,27 

13,99 

15,48 


Assets — 

Investments and 


bonds 

3,41 

4,07 

5,33 

Loans on policies 

1,11 

1,31 

1,58 

Other mortgages and 




loans 

1,61 

2,08 

2,15 

Fixed Deposits 

75 

75 

50 

House Property 

2,50 

2,67 

2,90 

Cash 

65 

87 

74 

Other items 

2,24 

2,24 

2,28 

Total 

12,27 

13,99 

15,48 


THE BOMBAY LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO., LTD. 

(Established — 1908) 

Head Office 45-47, Churchgate Street, 
Bombay 

In our last review mention was made 
that the progress made by the company 
during the past five years had been so rapid 
as to be called sensational This sensational 
progress has been maintained in 1938, and 
the expense ratio has been further reduced 


33% The premium income Rs 34 85 
lakhs recoids an increase of Rs 4 08 lakhs 
over the previous year, and the life fund 
Rs 1,17,70 lakhs was increased by Rs 19 02 
lakhs In four years the life fund has been 
increased by nearly Rs 50 lakhs 

The company leceued 9,393 proposals 
during the year for assuring Rs i 77 crores 
New business resulted in policies for Rs i 45 
Cl ores and the total premium income 
amounted to Rs 34 85 lakhs, while interest 
income was Rs 4 65 lakhs Claims by 
death and maturit}/ accounted for Rs 7 22 
lakhs and management expenses for Rs 
II 16 lakhs of the income 

The balance sheet shows an increase of 
Rs 19 37 lakhs in the value of the assets 
over 1937 Government and approved secu- 
rities stand at Rs 69 60 lakhs , other in\ est- 
ments Rs 22 31 lakhs , loans on policies 
Rs II 97 lakhs , other loans and mortgages 
Rs 3 27 lakhs , house property Rs ii 06 
lakhs , cash Rs 5 82 lakhs and other assets 
Rs 7 25 lakhs The large sum of Rs 4 66 
lakhs at reserve provides a strong stand-by 
against eventualities and the outstanding 
claims and liabilities are fully covered We 
have to reiterate with a satisfied sense of 
pleasure that the financial position of the 
company and its investment plan reflects 
the highest credit on the management which 
IS m the able hands of an influential Direc- 
torate headed by Mr M Prem Chand and 
Mr J H Mehta has well deserved his 
elevation to that of Managing Director in 
recognition of his services to the company 

Life Account 


New Business— (In thousands of Rs 



1936 

1937 

1938 

Number of Policies 

7 510 

7,727 

8,147 

Amount 

1,36,00 

l,t0,07 

1,4 4,91 

New Premiums 

7,31 

7,07 

7,99 

Total Premiums 

26,76 

30,77 

34,85 

Claims 

5,92 

6,01 

7,22 

Expenses and commi- 




ssions 

9,85 

10,83 

11,16 

Life fund at the begi- 




nning of the year 

69, S9 

82,49 

98,68 

Life fund at the end of 




the year 

82,69 

98,08 

1,17,70 

Net increase 

12,^0 

16,19 

19,02 

Ratio of expenses to 

B7 2% 



premium 

35 1?:. 

63% 

Balance 

Sheet 




(In thousands 

of Rs ) 

Liabilities — 

3 936 

1937 

1938 

Capital 

1,35 

1,35 

1,35 

Life Fund 

82,69 

98,68 

1,17 70 

Reserve Fund 

2,75 

3,17 

4,66 

Outstanding claims 

3,91 

4,08 

4,48 

Othei Items 

3,28 

4,64 

3,10 


Total <^3,98 1,^1, 29 
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Assests — 


Giitedged Securities 
Other Approved Secu- 

10,43 

29,58 

36,34 

rities 

Total Approved Secu- 

39,99 

39,99 

d3,26 

rities 

Percentage of Approved 
Securities to Life fund 

50,42 

69,57 

69,60 

less Policy Loans 

67 7% 

78% 

62% 

Other investments 

10,25 

8,84 

22,31 

Loans on Life Policies 

0 ther Loans and 

8,22 

9,47 

11 97 

Mortgages 

5,06 

5^,82 

3,25 

House Propel ty 

9,74 

11,06 

11,09 

Cash 

5,37 

4,23 

5,82 

Other Items 

4,92 

5,93 

’;,25 

Total 

93,98 

1,11,92 

1,31,29 


THE BOMBAY MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD, 
(Established 1871 ) 

Head Office — Bombay 

1938 marks a j^eai of further progress and 
increased business for the society New 
business resulted in policies for Rs 2 05 
crores providing an income of over 
Rs 10 67 lakhs The total premium in- 
come being Rs 51,09 lakhs Income from 
interest and rents was Rs 5 96 lakhs 
Claims accounted for Rs 6 71 lakhs and ex- 
penses of management Rs 14 63 lakhs of 
the income of the society The expense 
ratio working out to 28 63 per cent, which 
r II 77 per cent less than what it was 4 
3 ears ago showing that the society has been 
exercising great care m keeping these dov/n 
— a most commendable action The Life 
Fand recorded a greater increase than 
formerly and stood at Rs i 35 crores as 
against Rs i 02 crores in the previous 
hear 

Of the total claims amounting to Rs 5 52 
lakhs as shown in the balance sheet Rs i 17 
lakhs were paid since The assets of the 
society snow an nxrease of Rs 33 72 
lakhs over the previous yeai, the increase 
being most noticeable in gilt-edge and other 
approved securities which amount to 
Rs 70 67 lakhs as against Rs 43 78 lakhs 
1x1 the previous year Investment re- 
serve fund and the building reserve funds 
appear sufficient to meet fluctuations Pro- 
vision had also been made against bad and 
doubtful debts and for income and super- 
tax The summarised tables below will 
clearly show the progress the society has 


made and improved an already sound posi- 
tion still more during the last 3 years 


Life Account 




(In thousands of Rs ) 

New Biisineess — 


1936 

1937 

1988 

Number 


13,979 

13,648 

13,852 

Amount 


2,01,46 

2,02,02 

2,05,00 

New Premiums 


10,88 

10,44 

10,67 

Total ,, 


36,54 

42,19 

51,09 

Claims 


5,55 

6,57 

6,71 

Expenses and Commi- 
ssion 

13,00 

13,48 

14,63 

Life fund at the begin- 
ing of the year 

55,94 

75,99 

1,01,5 

Life fund at the end 
the year 

of 

75,99 

1,01,55 

1,34,93 

Net inciease 


20,05 

25,54 

33,3 

Ratio of Expenses 
Premium 

to 

35 5% 

31 4% 

28 63% 


Balance Sfieet 

Liabilities — 


Life Fund 

75,99 

1,01,54 

1,34,93 

Reserve Funds 

4,11 

8,10 

2,56 

Outstanding claims 

3,95 

5,11 

5,52 

Other items 

2,67 

3,2s 

3,79 

Total Rs 

86,72 

1,13,03 

1, 46^80 

Aissets — 

Giitedged Securities 

13,49 

=^18,06 

45,55 

Other Approved Secu" 
rities 

20,62 

25,72 

25,12 

Total approved Secu- 
rities 

34,11 

43,78 

70,67 

Percentage of approved 
Securities to bfe fund 
less policy Loans 

48 5% 46 2 60 3i 

Other stock Exchange 
investments 

14,65 

28,83 

15,84 

Loans on Company 
policies 

5,63 

6 76 

10,60 

Mortgage Loans 

13,02 

15,98 

15,34 

Building and house 
properties 

11,78 

11,78 

15,78 

Cash 

2,65 

5,49 

4,01 

Other Assets 

4,89 

5,41 

14,56 

Total Assets Rs 

86,72 

1,13,03 

1,46,80 


CONCORD OF INDIA 
(Established — 1 931) 

Head Office — 8, Clive Row^ Calcutta 

The year 1938 records progression of 
business m all classes The Fire Revenue 
account discloses that net premiums after 
deducting all re-insuiances was Rs 4 03 
lakhs while claims paid and outstanding 
amounted to Rs i 40 lakhs representing 
a loss ratio of 34 7 per cent The Fire 
Fund was increased to Rs 2 79 Is-khs as 
against Rs 2 56 in 1936 and is over 69 pei 
cent of the premium income Commission 
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and expenses accounted for Rs 2 01 
lakhs and the balance Rs 38,325 was 
credited to the Profit and Loss Account 
Increased revenue in the marine 
branch is again recorded Net premiums 
after deducting all re-msurances amounted 
to Rs 89,125 and claims paid and outstand- 
ing to Rs 50,877 representing a loss ratio 
of 57 I per cent Commission and expenses 
of management accounted for Rs 17,350 
of the revenue enabling the Marine Fund to 
be raised to Rs 42,150 an improvement of 
Rs 12,340 over the figure of the previous 
year and the balance Rs 8,559 was trans- 
ferred to the credit of the Profit and Loss 
account The Accident Revenue account 
shows net premiums after deducting all 
le-insurances amounted to Rs i 51 lakhs, 
an improvement of Rs 31,000 on the pre- 
Mous year Claims paid and outstanding 
were Rs 70,904 representing a ratio loss 
of 47 I per cent Expenses of management 
together with commission amounted to 
Rs 54,159 The accident fund was raised 
to Rs 63,288 an excess of Rs 13,000 over 
the previous year and the balance 
Rs 11,942 was transferred to the credit of 
the Profit and Loss Account 

After meeting the necessary provision for 
depreciation, income tax and bad debts 
there was Rs 42,806 at credit of Profit and 
Loss Account With their usual prudence 
the Directors consldenng it advisable to fur- 
ther strengthen the resourcees of the com- 
pany transferred Rs 25,000 to the Reserve 
Fund increasing it to Rs i 75 lakhs and the 
balance Rs 17,806 was earned forward 
The 1938 balance sheet once more reveals 
the care and prudence exercised in husband- 
mg the resources of the company which will 
surely attract the confidence it deserves 
The paid-up capital of Rs 3 lakhs is heavily 
supported by an uncalled Lability of Rs 9 
lakhs in addition to the share premium fund 
of Rs 20,000 In addition to the special 
funds, the General Reserve has been in- 
creased to Rs I 75 lakhs Other liabili- 
ties are deposits at interest by re-insunng 
companies Rs 20,315 , due to other com- 
panies for re-msuranc€s Rs 91,338 , out- 
standing claims Rs 88,079 other 

finance Rs 17,119 , sundry creditors 

Rs I 05 lakhs and the Profit and Less 
Account 13 shown at credit Rs 17,806 
Assets of the company shown an increase 
of Rs 33,000 over the previous year 
Government securities of the face value of 
Rs 6 06 lakhs are showm at cost Rs 5 82 
lakhs which at the close of the year was 
under market value an consequently con- 
tains a hidden resettle Deposits at interest 
with ceding companies is Rs 65,847 and is 


three times the hability on this account 
Depreciation has been fully charged against 
the fixed assets Ameunts due by other 
companies Rs i 99 lakhs for le-insurances 
are twice the amount of the liabilities on 
this account and sunary debtors considered 
good are shovn as Rs 2,38 lakhs Nearly 
50 per cent has besn reserved against the 
sum shown - gainst tha Travancore National 
ard Quilon Bank Ltd (in liquidation) and 
with accrued interest Rs 2869 and cash 
and bank balarces Rs i 10 lakhs the 
assets total Rs 12 12 lakhs 

Once more, as re-^ealed by the state of 
affairs of the compan}?", Mr Maitland is to 
be congratulated for his assiduousness in 
expanding the busi^^ess of the company 
from year to year and the progress achieved 
in seven years reflects the greatest credit 
on him 

Fire Account 


(In thousinds of Rupees 



1936 

1937 

193S 

Premiums 

3,26 

3,72 

4 03 

Claims 

Commission aud Ex- 

85 

1,71 

6,40 

penses 

1,68 

1,80 

2,01 

Fire fund 

Ratio of Expenses to 


2.56 

2,79 

Premium 

Ratio of Claims to 

51 5% 

48 4% 

49 8% 

Premium 

23 3% 

45 9% 

8t 7% 

Accident Account 


Premiums 

89 

1,20 

1,51 

Claims 

Commission and Ex- 

72 

57 

71 

penses 

34 

47 

54 

Reserve 

Ratio of Expenses to 

45 

50 

68 

premium 

Ratio of Claims to 

40 4% 

89 2% 

85 7% 

premium 

80 5% 

47 5% 

47% 

Balance Sheet 



Liabilities — 

Capital 

300 

800 

800 

Fire Fund 

24-4 

256 

279 

Marine Fund 

12 

30 

42 

Accident Fund 

45 

50 

63 

Reserve Fund 

150 

150 

175 

Other Items 

280 

393 

3G3 

Total 

10,31 

11,79 

12,22 

Assets — 

Government Secu- 




rities 

5,04 

5,82 

5,82 

Other Investments 

42 

42 

68 

Sundry Debtors 

2,35 

2,62 

2,38 

Cash 

75 

60 

1 10 

Other Items 

1,75 

2,33 

2,24 

Total 

10,31 

11,79 

12,22 
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THE EAST 8 C WEST LIFE INSURANCE 
CO , LTD. 

Established — 1913 

Head Office Bombay 

The company maintained its full quota of 
business in 1938 New business resulted m 
2,601 policies for Rs 36 62 lakhs with a 
premium income of Rs i 89 lakhs The 
total premium income of Rs 7 27 lakhs 
recorded an increase over that of the 
previous year Likewise income from in- 
vestments Rs I 05 lakhs, also recorded an 
increase over the previous year and worked 
out to 5 86% on the mean Life Fund 
Claims absoibed Rs i 48 lakhs and 
expenses of management Rs 3 22 lakhs 
The over-all expense ratio working out to 
44 31 per cent The Life Fund Rs 19 92 
lakhs showed an improvement of Rs 2 82 
lakhs over that of the previous year 

The position as disclosed by the 1938 
balance sheet discloses an all round improve- 
ment in the financial stability of the com- 
pany Reserves stand at Rs i 18 lakhs 
which is considered sufficient to cover all 
eventualities Outstanding claims Rs i 03 
lakhs and other liabilities Rs 87,000 are 
fully covered by liquid assets Of a total 
of Rs 24 01 lakhs representing the total 
assets of the company Rs 21 28 lakhs has 
been judiciously invested in giltedged secu- 
rities Rs 4 08 lakhs , other stock exchange 
securities Rs i 72 lakhs, loans gn companies 
policies Rs I 64 lakhs , mortgage and other 
loans Rs 3 38 lakhs , buildmg and house 
properties Rs 8 66 lakhs and cash Rs i 80 
lakhs 

The company has improved its financial 
position by over 100% m four years and has 
raised the Life Fund 237% from Rs 8 40 
lakhs to Rs 19 92 lakhs which alone should 
command confidence 


Life Account 



(In thousands of Rs ) 

New Busmess — 

1936 

1917 

1933 

No of Policies 

2,222 

2 707 

2,601 

Sum Assured 

Premiums on new 

36,18 

40,04 

36,62 

busmess 

1,77 

2,10 

1,89 

Total Piemiums 

6,05 

7,23 

7,27 

Claims by death 

48 

1,04 

1,14 

Claims by maturity 
Commissions and Ex- 

10 

33 

84 

penses 

Life Fund at begin- 

2,93 

3,29 

3,22 

ning of the year 

10,42 

13,94 

17,10 

Life Fund at year end 

13,94 

17,10 

19,92 

Increase 

3,52 

3,16 

2,82 

Ratio of Expenses to 
Premiums 

48 4% 

43 8% 

44 31% 


Balance 

Liabilities — 

Sheet 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Capital 

1,01 

1,01 

1,01 

Lite Fund 

13,94 

17,10 

19,92 

Other Reserves 

64 

58 

1,18 

Claims outstanding 

22 

83 

1,03 

Other items 

70 

95 

87 

Total Rs 

16,51 

20,47 

24,01 

Assets — 

Giltedge Securities 

4 13 

2,54 

4,08 

Other Approved Secu- 
rities 

Total Approved Secu- 
rities 

28 

4,41 

2,54 

4,08 


Percentage of A p - 
pioved Securities to 
Life Fund less Policy 


Loans 

35 3 % 

16 8% 

20 48% 

Other Stock Exchange 

Investments 

1,12 

1,74 

1,72 

Loans on Companies 

Policies 

1,15 

1,34 

1,64 

Mortgages and other 

Loans 

2,65 

3,33 

3,38 

Building and House 

Properties 

4,20 

8,45 

8,66 

Cash 

1,11 

1,87 

37 

1,80 

Other Assets 

2,70 

2,73 

Total Assets 

16,51 

20,47 

24,01 


EMPIRE OF INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO., LTD 

(Established — 1897) 

Head Office Bombay 

With their usual promptitude and foresight 
to face new conditions, the management have 
altered its financial year to the calendar year 
to fall into line with this provision of the 
Insurance Act even before it had come mto 
force Though it may be misleading to com- 
pare results of ten months working with 
those of a full year, yet the position dis- 
closed at 31st December, 1938, shows the 
very strong position the company holds 
New busmess lesulted m 8,669 pohcies for 
Rs I 37 crores and the total busmess m 
force mcreased by 2,500 pohcies over the 
previous year, makmg 77,500 pohcies for 
Rs 14 29 crores 

Premium mcome to 31st December, 1938, 
was Rs 48 79 lakhs and interest on invest- 
ments was Rs 18 54 Icikhs Claims by 
death and maturity absorbed Rs 36 46 lakhs 
of the mcome while expenses of manage- 
ment accounted for Rs 12 15 lakhs brmging 
the expense ratio 24 9 % fiown by another 
1% The result being that the company was 
able to add another Rs 14 31 lakhs to the 
Life Fund — a most creditable achievement 
mdeed 
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During the lo months Rs ii 70 lakhs has 
been added to the value of the assets 
Amongst the liabilities the Life and reserve 
funds bulk largely amounting to Rs 4 97 
crores Outstanding claims are shown as 
Rs 10 54 lakhs and other liabilities as 
Rs 2 26 lakhs Nearly 83% of the assets 
are m giltedge securities amounting to 
Rs 4 30 crores These are substantially 
below market value and being all redeem- 
able at par, there is a substantial reserve 
margin against future shrinkage of capital 
values Loans on policies within their sur- 
render value are Rs 65 63 lakhs, and house 
property m India is marked down to 
Rs 9 19 lakhs Adjustment assets featuring 
future revenue total Rs 9 73 lakhs and cash 
and bank balances are over Rs 3 lakhs 

To view such an improvement in the 
affairs of the company during the ten months 
must be most gratifying to policy and share- 
holders alike, and they cannot but have the 
geratest confidence in those at the helm who 
have had to steer through new conditions of 
competition, legislation and finance each 
year 

Life Account 


( In Thousands of Rupees ) 


New Business — 

Number (actual) 
Amount 

Premium on Business 
Total Premium 
Claims by Death 
Claims by Maturity 
Life Fund at the begin- 
mng of the year 
Life Fund at the end 
of the yeai 

Ratio of expenses to 
premium 


1936-37 3937-38 193S* 

11,915 12,078 8,669 

1,86,69 1,87,29 1,37,82 
8,55 9,38 7,04 

58,03 61,10 48,79 

11,56 13,73 10,63 

25,15 31,04 25,83 

4,09,75 4,32,56 4,44,20 

4,32,65 4,44,20 4,58,52 

24 9% 25 8% 24 9% 


Balance Sheet 

Liabilities — 


Capi^-al 

4,12 

5,15 

5,15 

Life fund 

4,3 >,56 

4,44 20 

4,58,52 

Other Reserve Funds 

37,34 

43,11 

42,05 

Outstanding claims 

12,60 

14 30 

10 54 

Other items 

25 

12 

2,32 

Total 

4,87,27 

5,06,88 

5,18,58 

Assets — 

Giltedge Securities 

3,00,50 

3,26,40 

3,41,05 

Debentures 

88,63 

87,75 

87,75 

Loans on Life Policies 

65,66 

65,37 

65,63 

House Property 

9,19 

9,19 

9,19 

Other Assets 

23,29 

18,17 

14,96 

Total 

4,87,27 

5,06,88 

5,18,58 


THE GENERAL ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, LTD. 

(Established— 1907) 

Head Office Ajmer 

Further progressive business is disclosed 
in 1938 which goes to show that the com- 
pany has not only consolidated its position 
but IS steadily forging ahead New business 
lesulted m 3,932 policies for 58 41 lakhs an 
improvement of Rs 3 lakhs ovei the 
previous year Premium income increased 
also from Rs 16 62 lakhs to Rs 18 03 lakhs 
during the year Interest income was 
Rs 3 35 lakhs and with sundry other 
leceipts brought the total income up to 
Rs 21 43 lakhs an increase of Rs no 
lakhs over the previous year Of tins 
claims accounted for Rs 8 15 lakhs Ex- 
penses of management for Rs 4 91 lakhs 
and after providing Rs 289 lakhs 101 
depreciation, income-tax, dividend, repairs 
to buildings Rs 5 4 ^ 

the Life Fund bringing, it up to Rs 83 4b 
lakhs 

Over 70 per cent of the total assets are 
invested m government securities and 
approved securities which stand at Rs 64 
lakhs Loans on policies are Rs 977 
lakhs , mortgage and other loans 
Rs 64,000 , building and house property 
Rs II 84 lakhs The lesources are more 
than ample to cover the liabilities of the 
Life Fund Rs 4 83 lakhs and other liabi- 
lities Rs I 91 lakhs 


Life Account 


Number of Policies 
Amount Assured 
Premiums on New 
Business 
Total Premiums 
Claims 
Expenses 

Life Fund at the 

begininmg of yeu,r 
Life Fund at year 

end 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 


1936 

1937 

1988 

3,269 

51,26 

3,787 

55,30 

3,9 12 
58.41 

2,56 

15,44 

5,97 

471 

2,95 

16,62 

5,81 

3,6i 

2,73 
18 63 
6,3S 
1 91 

60,70 

71,62 

77,33 

71,62 

77,33 

83 46 

31 3% 

29 1% 

27 23% 


Balance Sheet 


Liabilities — 

Capital 

Life Fund 

Outstanding Liabili- 

ties of Life Fund 
Other Items 

1,33 
71 62 

4,64 

3,45 

1,33 
77 33 

4 06 
3,11 

1 85 
83,45 

4,83 

1,91 

Total 

81,04 

85,83 

91,55 


* For 10 months ended 31st Dec , 1938 
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Assets — 


Giltedge Securities 

Other Appioved Securi- 

17,36 

39,98 

51,49 

ties 

lotai Approved Securi- 

11,22 

22,06 

12,62 

ties 

Percentage of approved 
Securities to Life 
Fund less loans on 

58,58 

62,04 

64,11 

Policies 

91 8% 

89 5 X 

72 41% 

Other investments 

Loans on Company’s 

2 

25 

27 

Policies 

Mortgage Loans & other 

7,78 

S ,02 

9,77 

L )ans 

Buildings and House 

12 

30 

64 

Properties 

10,71 

10,67 

11,84 

Cash 

95 

93 

97 

Other items 

2,88 

3 62 

3,95 

Total 

81,04 

85,83 

91,55 


THE NEW GUARDIAN OF INDIA 
INSURANCE CO., LTD 

. EstabRshed — 1934 
Head. Office — ^Madras 

It IS with very great regret to learn that re- 
percusison of the failure of the Travancore 
National & Quilon Bank, Ltd rather adverse- 
ly affected the business of the company 
during 1938, and considerably arrested the 
progress of this virile young company Yet, 
it IS pleasure to see that through the manage- 
ment adopting a bold policy in meeting all 
demands from policy holders it very credit- 
ably weathered the storm and emerges from 
1^ most satisfactorily During the year the 
company was able to book business resulting 
m 1,866 policies for Rs 21 18 lakhs Pre- 
mium income was Rs 2,95 lakhs and with 
interest and other receipts brought the total 
income up to Rs 3 01 lakhs Claims amount- 
ed to Rs 30,000 and expenses of manage- 
ment to Rs I 44 lakhs After providing 
hberally for depreciation and doubtful debts 
Rs 69,000 was "added to the Life Fund which 
stood at 2 69 lakhs A most pleasing feature 
noticeable is that in spite of diminished 
business and returns the management were 
able to further reduce the expense ratio by 
approximately 4 per cent 

The subscribed capital of the company is 
Rs 5 lakhs of which Rs 2 50 was called 
up, and on which Rs i 75 lakhs has been 
paid up In additions to the reserve of 
Rs 2 50 lakhs, the uncalled liability of the 
shareholders, the balance sheet shows that 
Rs 72,000 IS due on calls from directors 
of the company or directors of the manag- 
ing agency firms and from the managing 
agents and it can be presumed with some 
certainty that this sum would be imme- 
diately available to meet whatever con- 


tingency may arise Outstanding claims are 
Rs 22,000 and on the assets side invest- 
ments in government secunties amount to 
Rs 2 01 lakhs and cash and bank balances 
to Rs 70,000 Realisable assets total 
Rs 98,000 These figures show the com- 
pany as being sound and with ample re- 
sources to meet its liabilit es on the basis of 
the 1938 balance sheet 

Life Account 


(In thousands of Rupee ) 


Nev^ business — 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Number of Policies 

3,004 

3,448 

l,8b6 

Amount Assured 

36,54 

40,96 

21,18 

Total Premiums 

237 

367 

2,95 

Claims 

13 

26 

30 

Expenses 

Life fund at the end of 

150 

192 

144 

the year 

75 

200 

269 

Expenses ratio 63 3% 

Balance Sheet 

Liabilities — 

52 5% 

48 8% 

Paid-up Capital 

122 

171 

175 

Life Fund 

75 

200 

2,69 

Other Liabilities 

43 

54 

94 

Total 

240 

425 

5,38 

Assets — 




Giltedge securities 

Other approved Securi- 
rities 

Total approved Securi- 

76 

2,01 

25 

2,01 

rities 

Percentage of apnroved 
Secunties to Life 

1,01 

2,01 

2,01 

funds less policy loan 

136 5% 102 6 % 

77 6% 

Other investments 

Loan on company's 

5 

5 

5 

policies 

1 

4 

10 

Cash 

40 

59 

70 

Other Assets 

39 

1,56 

2,52 

Total 

240 425 

5,38 


THE HERCULES INSURANCE 
CO., LTD 

Established — 1935 

Head Office Bombay 

Further improvement in business in 1938 
undoubtedly show the confidence established 
by the company dunng the three years it 
has been functioning This is all the more 
evident when one sees from the balance 
sheet that during the year it had received 
nearly Rs 4 lakhs as deposit premium in 
advance and the total funds of the com- 
pany was increased by Rs 87,343 
The Fire Department shows a surplus of 
Rs 99,359 after reserving 45% for un- 
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expired risks The Accident Department 
after reserving 45% and an additional 
amount of Rs 15,000 reveals a small deficit 
of Rs 7,807 A surplus of Rs 13,954 is 
disclosed m the Marine Department which 
was transferred to the Marine Insurance 
Fund with an additional amount of 
Rs 10,000 The Profit and Loss account 
closed with a credit balance of Rs 66 686 
to which was added Rs 9,143 the balance 
brought forward from the last account and 
Rs 1,550 premium received on shares 
alloted during the year, makmg, a total 
of Rs 77,379 available for appiopnation 
Rs 65,000 of this sum was transferred to 
general Reserve and the balance Rs 12,375 
was canned forward 

The subscnbed capital of the Company 
IS Rs 18 lakhs of which half only has been 
called up paid Apart from the special 
reserve funds the general Reserve stands 
at Rs 2 75 lakhs which is over 30% of the 
paid-up capital The liabilities total 
Rs I 09 laldis and are claims outstanding 
Rs 15,987 due to other Insurance com- 
panies Rs 21,003 smd sundry creditors for 
expenses Rs 71,712 These are covered 3 
times over by the cash and bank balances 
Among the assets Rs 7 99 lakhs are invested 
in government securities and Rs 6 02 lakhs 
in debentures and shares of companies while 
cash and bank balances are Rs 3 76 lakhs 
These above are over 94% of the total 
assets 

Altogether one is left with the impression 
after reading of the accounts and balance 
sheets that the greatest prudence is being 
exercised by the management so that the 
strength already attained by the company 
vail steadily grow to greater strength year 
by year 

Fire Account 


Ir Thousand of Rs 



1936 

1937 

1938 

Premium 

2,o5 

3,63 

3,21 

Claims 

27 

19 

85 

Expenses 

1 09 

1,44 

1,55 

Reserves 

Ratio of claims 

72 

1,63 

1 , 1.4 

to premiums 

Ratio of expenses 

13 2 % 

, 25 8% 

26 5% 

51 "4% 

to premium 

Ratio of reserves 

53 4f% 

39 9% 


to premium 

3*5 3 

45 

45 

Accident Account 



Premium 


69 

80 

Claims 

7 

17 

32 

Expenses 

25 

35 

40 

Reserves 

Ratio of claims 

27 

36 

51 

to premium 

Ratio of expenses 

13% 

24 7% 

40% 

to premium 

Ratio of reserves 

46 3% 

50 0% 

"50% 

to premium 

50% 

>52 2 % 63 7 % 


Marine Account 


Premium 

4 

10 

17 

Expenses 

3 

8 

12 

Reserve 

1 

9 

24 

Ratio of expenses 




to premium 

70% 

GO 

0 

0 

0^ 

70% 

Ratio of reserve 




to premium 

25% 

90% 

141% 

Balance Sheet 



Liabilities — 





1936 

1937 

1938 

Capital 

7,83 

8,92 

9,00 

lieserve 

1,50 

2,10 

2,75 

Fire Fund 

72 

1,53 

1,44 

Accident Fund 

27 

36 

51 

Marine Fund 

1 

9 

24 

Other Items 

4,89 

5,24 

4,94 

Total 

15,22 

18,34 

18,88 

Assets— 




Giltedge Securities 

4,38 

4,66 

5,72 

Debentures and 




Preference Shares 

3,90 

5,80 

5,48 

Equity hhares 

2,2/ 

2,0t> 

2,81 

Othei items 

1,03 

75 

1 11 

Cash 

3 64 

5,07 

n,7o 

Total 

15,22 

18,34 

18,88 








HINDUSTHAN CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 

Mention was made m our last review 
that in spite of numerous troubles and 
difficulties the Society had been able to 
maintain a steady and all round progress 
from year to year Since then new busi- 
ness booked mcreased from 17,647 policies 
for Rs 2 83 crores to 19,158 policies for 
Rs 3 14 Cl ores which clearly shows the 
virility possessed by the Society Total 
oremiums to April 30, 1939 was Rs 74 48 
lakhs recording an increase of Rs ii 83 
lakhs since our last review while the expense 
ratio was brought down tO' 28 9°^ from 
31 1% In the resultant increase to the 
Life Fund which stands at Rs 2 97 crores 
the assets at 30th Apnl 1939 show an in- 
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crease of Rs 76 lakhs The total number 
of policies in force at the end of the year 
was 95,611 assuring a total sum of Rs 16 35 
crores inclusive of bonus of which Rs 11 43 
lakhs was re-assured 

Total premium income dm mg the yeai 
was Rs 74 48 lakhs which added to 
Rs II 04 lakhs income from interest, divi- 
dends and rents made the total income 
Rs 85 52 lakhs Of this, claims by death 
including bonuses accounted lor Rs 13 76 
lakhs, claims by maturity including bonuses 
lor Rs II 42 lakhs , surrenders and fore- 
closure of policy loans for Rs 2 14 lakhs 
Provision in respect of past services to staff, 
rontnbution to staff provident fund, depre- 
ciation on furniture etc , and income tax 
tor Rs 2 69 lakhs , expenses of manage- 
ment for Rs 21 55 lakhs , provision in res- 
pect of doubtful debts for Rs 20,000 and 
reserve for depieciation of investments for 
Rs 4 85 lakhs The surplus Rs 28 91 lakhs 
was added to the Life Fund 

The balance sheet at 30th April, 1939 dis- 
closes on the liabilities side the Life Fund 
as Rs 2 97 ciores Outstanding death and 
matured claims as Rs 15 73 lakhs, and 
outstanding claims under instalment and 
deferred payment policies as Rs 41,820 
Other sums owing by the Society are shown 
as Rs 6 24 lakhs Reser\ es total Rs 12 40 
lakhs and have been earmarked for hoU‘=^e 
property sinking fund Rs 4 09 lakhs , pro- 
\asion in respect of doubtful debts Rs 
40,000, contingency reserve Rs i lakh , 
reserve for depreciation of investments 
Rs 5 50 lakhs and provision m respect ot 
past ser\nces o-f the staff Rs i 50 lakhs 
Paid-up capital is shown as Rs 4 Ag lakhs 
and other liabihbes as Rs 51,702 The in- 
\estments of the Society are over 60% ot 
the total assets The value of the securities 
aftei deduction of the reserve for deprecia- 
tion does not exceed market value The 
assets are well and judiciously distributed 
Giltedge securities aie Rs 88 90 lakhs , 
other approved secunties Rs 41 31 lakhs , 
other investments Rs 16 83 lakhs , loans on 
life policies Rs 32 ii lakhs , loans on mort- 
gages of real property Rs 39 87 lakhs , 
house and landed pioperties Rs 84 56 
lakhs , cash Rs 5 26 lakhs and other items 
Rs 27 79 lakhs 

These pleasing lesults have been achiev 
ed under difficult conditions and undoubted- 
h reflects great ciedit on the management 
45 


Life Account 



(In thousands of Rs ) 

j^Tew Business — 

19d7>38 

1988-39 

Number 

19,248 

19,158 

Amount 

3,07,11 

3,14,27 

Total Premiums 

69,61 

74,48 

Claims by death 

10,70 

13,76 

Claims by Maturity 

8,93 

11 42 

ISxpenses 

Life fund at the be- 

20,84. 

21,55 

g-inning of year 

Life fund at the end 

2,31,98 

2 67,83 

of year 

Net increase in the life 

2,67,83 

2,96,74 

fund 

Ratio of expenses to 

35,85 

28,91 

Premium 

29 9% 

28 9% 

Balance 

Sheet 


Capital 

4,46 

4,49 

Life fund 

2,67,83 

2,96,74 

Outstanding claims 

12,43 

16,15 

Other items 

12,58 

19,25 

Total 

2,97,30 

3,86,63 

Gilt-edge securities 
Other approved secu- 

56,20 

88,90 

rities 

Total approved secu- 

35,70 

11,31 

rities 

Percentage of approv 
ed securities to Life 
fund less Policy 

91,90 

130,21 

loans 

38 4% 

49 2% 

Other investments 

19,70 

16,83 

Loans on life policies 
Loans on mortgages 

28,59 

32,11 

of real properties 
House and landed 

53,50 

19,87 

properties 

66,82 

84,56 

Cash 

8,98 

5,2b 

Other Items 

27,81 

27,79 

Total 

2,97,30 

3,36,63 


THE INDIAN MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD 

E st ablished — 1 907 

Htad Office — 11, Bank Street, Bombay 

Increased business of about 50 per cent 
of the net fire premium income clearly 
goes to show the confidence the company 
has established The premium mcome in 
1938 in this department amounted to 
Rs 1 64 lakhs Claims accounted for 
Rs 42,000 and expenses of management 
for Rs 1 03 lakhs While mamtainingi the 
Fire Insurance Fund at Rs 2.50 lakhs u 
balance of Rs 54,744 was available fox 
appropriation Adding to it last yearns 
balance of Rs. 7,818 there was a total 
disposable balance of Rs 62,062 Of this 
Rs 58,171 was absorbed m payment of a 
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dividend at Rs. 2-8 and a bonus of 4 
annas per share, Rs, 1,050 in paynient of 
a bonus to staff and Rs. 2,841 was carried 
forward subject to provision for income 
and super-tax. 

Business in the Life Department was 
maintained and at the end of the year 
there were 2,520 pohcies in force assuring 
a sum of Rs 49 Y 3 lakhs or which Rs. 7 97 
lakhs was reinsured. Premium income 
was Rs 2 82 lakhs Claims accounted for 
Rs 36,000 and expenses of management 
of Rs 102 lakhs making possible an 
appreciable mcrease of Rs, 1 02 lakhs to 
the Life Fund which at the end of the year 
stood at Rs 2 57 lakhs 

There is an uncalled h ability of Rs 16 92 
lakhs on capital account which consider- 
ably strengthens the position of the com- 
nany The paid-up capital stands at 
Rs, 4 23 lakhs With the Fire Insurance 
Fund and the Life Fund the reserves are 
Rs 8 17 lakhs Amongst the assets gilt- 
edge securities are shown at Rs G ,57 lakhs 
and property at 5 50 lakhs These two 
items are over 67 per cent of the total 
assets The resources of the company are 
such that it can meet all eventualities 

Fire Account 


(In thousands of Rs ) 
1936 193T 193S 


Premiums (Net) 

1,07 

1,11 

1 64 

Claims 

6 

5 

42 

Expenses 

63 

94 

1,03 

Reserves 

2,40 

2,50 

2,50 

Ratio of claimb 

to 



Premium 

5 6% 

4 5% 

25 6% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 



Premium 

58 9% 

GO 

62 8% 

Ratio of reserves 

to 



Premium 

222 4% 

225 0% 

152 4% 

Life 

Account 




(In thousands 

cf its ) 

No of policies 

7,23 

S41 


Amount assured 

12 45 

10,06 

16,32 

Premiums 

95 

193 

2,32 

Claims 

15 

43 

^56 

Expenses 

74 

ss 

1,02 

Life fund at the end 

of 



the year 

1,01 

1,53 

2,57 

Balance Sbeet 





fin thousands 

of Rs ) 

Liabilities-- 

1936 

1937 

1938, 

Capital 

4,23 

4,23 

4,23 

Eire Fund 

2,40 

2,50 

2,50 

Reserve Funds 
Outstanding liabilities 
of Life Assurance 

5,47 

6,98 

8,03 

Fund 

1,17 

1,22 

1,80 

Other liabihties 

1 92 

i,71 

1,87 

Total 

15,19 

16,64 

17,93 


Assets — 




Giltedge securities 

5,58 

5,44 

6,57 

Fioperty 

Outstanding Premiums 

5,50 

5,50 

5,50 

and rents 

36 

42 

89 

Cash 

1,28 

35 

1,33 

Other Assets 

2,49 

4,93 

3,b4 

Total 

15,19 

16,64 

17,93 


THE INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO., LTD, 

(Established — 1932) 

Head Office Karachi 

As indicated m our last issue the expan- 
bion policy recently adopted by the Com- 
pany has resulted m its business doubling 
itself during the year ended 31st May, 1938 
and even for the 7 months ended 31st 
December, 1938 new business has been over 
66% more than what it was in 1937 This 
most clearly goes to show that not only m 
its domicile province but outside of it, the 
company has ungrudgingly received the 
confidence which must inevitably follow in 
the tram of judicious economic management 
and prudence which made for the great 
soundness and strength which was built up 
The total premium income the year ended 
31st 1938 improved bj^ over i lakh 

and for the 7 months folio wmg it shows an 
impiovement over previous years 

To come into line with the Insurance Act, 
IV of 1938, the company most promptly 
adopted the calender year, we have there- 
fore to deal with accounts for 19 months 
During this period new business resulted m 
-»352 pohc.es watn an income of Rs 2 42 
lakhs the total premium income being 
Rs 12 43 lakhs Interest income Rs 74 
lakns being added to it made the total 
income Rs 19 57 lakhs claims account foi 
Rs 8 90 lakhs and expenses of manage- 
ment for Rs 3 20 lakhs This made it 
possible to mcrease the Life Fund bj 
Rs 6 II lakhs which at the end of the 
nenod stood at Rs 90 37 lakhs 

The balance sheet at 31st December, 
1938 discloss^s that there is an uncalled 
eaDilily of Rs 255 lakhs on capital ac- 
count wh«ch considerably adds to the 
soundness and strength of the company 
The paid-no capital stood as formerly at 
Rs I 45 lakhs , the life fund at Rs 90 37 
lakhs , investment reserve fund at Rs 7 34 
lakhs , shareholders' reserv^e fund at Rs 8 
lakhs Dividend appropriation account at 
Rs I 63 lakhs, and miscellaneous liabilities 
at Rs 20 40 lakhs The assets total 
Rs T 2q crores and over 75% of them have 
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been invested in government and approved 
securities which stand at Rs 97 98 lakhs 
Loans on companies policies are shown as 
Rs 8 35 lakhs and mortages and other 
loans as Rs 5 45 lakhs House property 
less depreciation is Rs 7 16 lakhs, cash and 
bank balances Rs 8 42 lakhs and accrued 
interest and outstanding rent Rs i 21 lakhs 
Othei miscellaneous assets total Rs 62,000 
The investment have been taken into ac- 
count at Rs I IT lakhs below market value 
and a most substantial sum of Rs 7 34 lakhs 
has been provided as an Investment Reserve 
Fund Altogether the balance sheet reveak 
an exceedmgly strong and sound positi- n 

Life Account 


(In thousands of Rs ) 


New Business — 

1936 

1937 

1938 

No of Policies 

5,69 

6,86 

23,52 

Sum Assured 

9,96 

11,48 

45,12 

Premium income 

53 

59 

2 42 

Total premiums 

7,06 

7,13 

12,43 

Life Fund at the be- 
ginning of the year 

78,30 

81,10 

84,26 

Life Fund at the end 
of the year 

81,10 

84,26 

90 37 

Net increase 

2,80 

3,16 

6,11 

Claims 

5,06 

4,90 

8,«^0 

Expenses 

81 

1,20 

3,20 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premiums 

15 0% 

16 8% 

25 * 7 % 

Balance 

Liabilities — 

Capital 

Sheet 

1,^5 

1,45 

1,45 

Life Assurance Fund 

81,10 

84,26 

90,37 

Shareholders* Reserve 
Fund 

9,14 

9,14 

9,63 

Claims outstanding 

2,26 

1,98 

2,80 

Other items 

24 66 

23,79 

25,44 

Total 

1,18,61 

1,20,62 

1,29,19 

Assets — 

Giltedged securities 

94,30 

94,20 

86,27 

Other approved secu" 
nti s 

8,48 

8,48 

11,71 

Total appi oved secu- 
rities 

102,78 

102,68 

97,98 

Building and House 
Property 

5,81 

5 64 

7,16 

Cash 

3,32 

3,68 

8,42 

Other items 

9,40 

8,62 

15,63 


Tota' 1,18,61 1,20,62 1 29,19 


INDUSTRIAL AND PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE CO„ LTD. 

(Estabhshed— 1918) 

Head Office — ^Bombat 

Although numerically the company 
booked less business than it did. m 1987 , 


the sum assured was greater, showing 
that the company has been able to hold 
its own under adverse conditions which 
were prevalent durmg the year. New 
business resulted in 4,746 pohcies assuring 
a sum of Rs 95.11 lakhs Premium 
meome was Rs 26 19 lakhs as against 
Rs 25 40 lakhs in 1987 Interest, divi- 
dends and rents with other receipts 
brought the total meome up to Rs 29 97 
lakhs Claims absorbed Rs 7 56 lakhs 
expenses of management Rs 6 84 lakhs 
and sundries Rs 1 59 lakhs leaving a 
surplus of Rs 13 88 lakhs which was 
added to the Life Fund which at Blst 
December, 1938 stood at Rs, 1 02 crores 
Owmg to the low mortahty experience and 
low expense ratio the company has almost 
doubled its Life Fund m 4 years 
The balance sheets discloses a very 
strong and healthy position showmg the 
great care and prudence exercised m con- 
serving the resources of the company. On 
the liabilities side, the paid-up capital 
stands at Rs 2 19 lakhs and the uncalled 
liability IS Rs 16 04 lakhs which provides 
greater security to the policyholders. 
Claims outstanding are Rs 8 19 lakhs and 
Reserves stand at Rs. 2 53 lakhs The 
The Life Fund is Rs 1 02 crores and other 
habilities stand at Re 1 78 lakhs On the 
assets side, giltedged and other securities 
are Rs. 86 16 lakhs bemg 92 4 per cent 
of the Life Fund Other investments are 
Rs. 9 27 lakhs Loans on pohcies Rs 9.11 
lakhs Other loans and mortgages 
Rs. 2 95 lakhs. House property 
Rs 32,000 Cash and Bank balances 
Rs 1 05 lakhs and other items Rs. 8 26 
lakhs. Durmg the last four years the 
assets of the company have increased by 
157 5 per cent a most telling factor in the 
steady growth of the company which 
certainly reflects great credit on the 
management 

Life Account 
(In thousands of Rupees) 



1936 

1937 

1938 

Number of Policies 

4,916 

5,141 

4,746 

Amount 

91,80 

94,32 

95,11 

Premiums 

21,70 

25,40 

26,19 

Claims 

5,77 

7,10 

7,56 

Expenses 

Life Fund at the be- 

6,40 


6,84 

ginning of the year 
Life Fund at the end 

62,92 

74,99 

88,41 

of the year 

74,99 

88,41 

1,02,29 

Net increase 

Ratio of expenses to 

12,07 

18,42 

13,88 

premium 

29 5% 

27 9% 

26-2% 
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Balance Sheets 


Liabilities- 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Capital 

2,19 

2,19 

2 19 

Claims Outstanding 

2,45 

2,91 

3,39 

Reseive Funds 

2,62 

2,62 

2,53 

Life Funds 

74,99 

88,41 

1,02,29 

Tptal Funds 

77,61 

91,13 

1,04,82 

Other Items 

1 43 

1,22 

1,72 

Total 

83,39 

97,85 

1,12,12 

Assets— 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Giltedged securities 

17,37 

16,42 

24 86 

Other approved secu- 




rities 

50,92 

60,21 

61,30 

Total approved secu- 




rities 

68,29 

76,63 

86 lb 

Percentage of appi 0 




ved securities to 




Life fund less policy 




Loans 

99 3% 

95 1% 

92 4 % 

Other investments 

3,17 

5,24 

9,27 

Loans on Life Poli- 




cies 

6,19 

7,96 

9,11 

Other Loans and 




Mortgages 

1,56 

2,10 

2 95 

House Property 


26 

32 

Gash 

98 

1,74 

1,05 

Other items 

3,20 

3,42 

3,26 

Total 

83,39 

97,35 

1 , 12,12 


JUPITER GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LtD. 

(Established — 1919) 

Head Office — ^Bombay 

The company has altered its closing? 
date from 30th June to 31st December, 
and during the period of 18 months it 
increased the position of the Fire Depart- 
ment, the Fund standing at Rs 9 lakhs 
as against Rs 7 29 lakhs at the time of 
our last review, and this in spite of claims 
being as heavy as nearly 50 per cent of 
the premium income The reserve is now 
71 32 per cent of the premium income 
showing that the management have given 
due regard to whatever contingencies may 
arise The Marine Fund has been main- 
tained at Rs 2 30 lakhs being 122 2& per 
cent of the premium income The Assi- 
dent Fund also has been maintained af 
Rs 1 20 lakhs which is 47 48 per cent of 
the premium income m this department 
In the Life Department business which 


resulted showed that the company 
steadily forging ahead In the year 1938 
it booked 1,170 policies for Rs 22,66 lakhs 
less reinsurances, the annual premium 
theieon being Rs 1 28 lakhs Claims by 
death and maturity were Rs 1,09 lakhs 
^Vctual premiums recei\ed dtii mg the yeai 
after deducting reinsurance premiums 
amounted to Rs 5 08 lakhs and ^nterts^ 
and fees amounted to Rs 51,000 Claims, 
surrenders, commissions and expenses of 
management absoibed Rs 3 26 lakhs 
leaving a credit balance of Rs 2 34 lakhs 
Vdding to this the sum of Rs 13 61 lakh^ 
being the Life Fund at the commence- 
ment of the year, and Rs 76,200 apprecia- 
tion in the value of securities as at 31st 
December, 1937 a Life Fund amounting to 
Rs 16 70 lakhs has been created recording 
an increase ot Rs 3 10 lakhs during the 
year The total assurance in force at the 
end of the \eai amounted to Rs 91 75 
lakhs 

The Thiici Valuation of the Life Depart- 
ment at 31st December, 1937 disclosed a 
surplus of Rs 1 48 lakhs This enabled 
the directors to pay a bonus of Rs 15 
and Rs 12 per year for Rs 1,000 assured 
for whole life and Endowment with Profit 
Policies lespectively 

The Profit and Loss Account disclose"- 
that Rs 1 81 lakhs was taken credit f<xr 
interest, transfer fees and gam on sale of 
securities, &c Rs 10,327 was transferred 
from the Accident Revenue Account To 
this being added Rs 52,040 balance of 
last years account, the total comes to 
Rs 2 43 lakhs After transferring 
Rs 1 63 lakhs to Fire and Manne 
Revenue Accounts and debiting Rs 769 
for loss m exchange and expenses, &e , 
there lemained Rs 34,347 of which 
Rs 16,239 was allotted to pay the 19th 
Dividend on Preference Shares for the 
half-year ended 31st December, 1937, free 
of income-tax and the balance Rs 18,107 
was carried forward 

The funds of the company record -a 
further increase of Rs 2 92 lakhs and at 
31st December, 1938 stood at Rs 55,81 
lakhs The market value of the invest- 
ments IS Rs 31,000 over the book value 
as on 31st December, 1938, and there is 
a reserve of Rs 2 41 lakhs against fluctua- 
tion in them Investments total Rs 56,01 
lakhs outstanding balances Rs 9 24 lakhs 
cash Rs 2 31 lakhs and other a^ets 
Rs 9,000 Another source of great 
reserve and stability of the company is 
the uncalled liability of Rs l 26 Crones 
on capital account 
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I/ife Actoiint 

(In thousands of Hs ) 


New Business — 

19^6-^ 

1937 

1938 

Policies issued 

887 

334 

1,170 

Amount 

Premiums on New 

16,90 

6,09 

22,66 

Business 

2,85 

34 

1,2S 

Total Premiums 

0,i6 

2,19 

5,08 

Claims 

42 

40 

1,35 

Expenses 

Life fund at the be- 

1,62 

76 

1,82 

ginning of the year 
Life fund at the end 

8,28 

12,78 

13,61 

of veai 

Ratio of expenses to 

12,78 

13,61 

16,70 

premium 25,08 

Fire Account 

34,8 

35 S 

Pi emmms 

12,82 

5,89 

12,62 

Claims 

4,42 

2,00 

6,89 

Expenses 

7,75 

3,69 

7,48 

Total Reserves 

Ratio of claims to 

7,29 

9,00 

9,00 

premium 

Ratio of expenses to 

.14 5% 

34 9% 

54 58% 

premium 

Ratio of reserves to 

69 5% 

62 6% 

59 26% 

piemmm 

56 9% 

152 7% 

72 320/, 


Marine Account 


Premiums 


1,82 

97 

1,88 

Claims 


1,24 

42 

96 

Expenses 


96 

54 

1,31 

Total reserves 


2,30 

2,30 

2,30 

Ratio of claims 

to 




premium 


68 3% 

43 3% 

42 57% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




Premium 


52 9% 

55 6% 

69 4l% 

Ratio of reserves 

to 




premium 

126 37% 237 1% 122 26% 

Accident 

Account 



Premiums 


1,86 

1,01 

2,53 

Claims 


97 

59 

1,16 

Expenses 


91 

56 

1,30 

Total reserves 


1,20 

1,20 

1,20 

Ratio of claims 

to 




piemmm 


52 1% 

58 4% 

45 29% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




premium 


48 9% 

55 4% 

61 41% 

Ratio of reserves 

to 




premium 


64 6% 

118 8% 

47 48% 

Balance Sheet as at 31st December 

Liabilities — 


1937* 

1937 

1938 

Capital paid up 


23,75 

23,75 

23,75 

Funds — 





Life 


12,78 

13,61 

16,70 

Fire 


9,00 

9,00 

9 00 

Marine 


2,30 

2,30 

2,30 

Accid *nt 


1,20 

1,20 

1,20 

Provident 


T,54 

1 52 

d 14 

Reserves 


3,21 

3,31 

3,14 

Total 


30,^3 

30,94 

32,34 

Sundry liabilities 


10,01 

14,59 

11,32 

P & L a/c Balance 

1,62 

52 

34 

Total 


65,41 

69,80 

67,65 


* Year ended SOth June 


Assets — 




Invtestments 

47,08 

54,03 

56,01 

Outstanding Balance 

13,80 

12 96 

9,24 

Cash 

3,02 

2,72 

3,31 

Other assets 

61 

9 

9 

Total 

65,41 

69 SO 

67,65 

Profit and Loss Account at 31st Decembei 

Reepti, — 

1937"" 

1987 

1938 

Brought forward 
Transfered from — 

55 

1,62 

52 

Fire Account 

91 

27 


Marine 

Accident 

2 

4 

10 

Interest 

100 

51 

108 

Other items 

13 

1 

78 

Total 

261 

245 

243 

Disbursements— 




Allocations including 


54 

1,76 

depreciation 

/ 

Dividend 

126 

126 


Other expenses 

69 

13 

32 

Carry forward 

25 

52 

85 

Total 

261 

245 

24m— 


THE LAKSHMI INSURANCE CO , LTD. 

(Established — 1924) 

Head Office — Lahore, 

To fall into line with provisions oi 
Section 11 of the Insurance Act the com- 
pany has adopted the calendar year Since 
our last review we have now to comment 
on the position of the company for 20 
months, during which it has again created 
a record During 1937-38 new business 
resulted in 9043 policies for Rs 1 61 
crores an mciease of 789 policies and 
Rs 10 02 lakhs over the previous year 
For the 8 months ending 31st December 
1938 the company underwrote 5,334 poli- 
cie foi over Rs 1 crore ISTev/ premiums 
and total premiums m 1937-38 were 
Rs 7 21 lakhs and Rs 32 01 lakhs respec- 
tively, which in the 8 months ended 31st 
December 1938 they were Rs 4 83 lakhs 
and Rs 21,23 lakhs respectively Claims in 
1937-38 were Rs 6 98 lakhs and expenses 
of mana^gement were Rs 11 06 and to 31st 
December 1938 they were Rs 5 08 lakhs 
and Rs 7 59 lakhs In the result the 
Life Fund increased from Rs 85 85 lakhs 
on 1st May 1937 to Rs 1 13 crores at 31st 
December 1938 an increase of Rs 27,15 
lakhs which must be exceedingly flattering 
to the management 

In the matter of claims the company 
has persisted in the laudable practice it 
had adopted of prompt payments which 
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HE NEW INDIA 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Mead Office: BOMBAY 
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India’s Largest Composite Insurance Company 
with a World Wide Organisation 


X 


» LIFE. 


X 

11 

X 

I 

X 

II 

X 

111 

X 

Ili 

X 

111 

X 


Transaefing 

FIRE, MARINE, 
MOTOR CAR. 


ACCIDENT. 




Authorised Capital 

«. tvS« 

6,00,00,000 

Subscribed Capital 

* II 

3.56.05.275 

Paid-up Capital 

• II 

71.21.055 

Total Funds 

♦ II 

2.59.23.074 

Claims paid exceed 

• It 

8,00.00.000 


X 

(111 

i 

X 

I 

X 

Ili 

X 

1 

X 


x 

nil 


X 

11 

X 


X 


X 


Caleufta Branch : 

9. CLIVE STREET 
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undoubtedly has brought in its tram the 
confidence which the company is enjoying 
in an increasing measure from year to yeai" 
During the period of 20 months 405 claims 
of the value of Rs 8 12 lakhs accured by 
death These include bonuses but exclude 
amounts le-msured Claims amounting to 
Rs 1 22 lakhs were outstanding from the 
previous period During the peiiod 
Rs 6 54 lakhs was paid leaving a balance 
of Rs 2 28 lakhs outstanding- less recover- 
able under reinsurances 153 claims for 
Rs 2 77 lakhs accraed by matunty all of 
^ hich were piomptly paid 

The investment Reseive Fund at 31 si 
December 1938 stood at Rs 3 58 lakhs 
The excess of the market value over book 
\alue of the secuiities and railway shares 
was Rs 21,000 There is thus more than 
ample pi'ovision against any adverse finc- 
tuations in prices of the securities held 
The investment policy of the companj' 
continues to be cautious and progressi' e 
Investments in Government ?nd St'^tc 
Securities on 31st December 1938 amounted 
to Rs 43 77 lakhs recording an increase of 
12 37 lakhs oi cr the figuie at 30thh AprO 
1937 The balance sheet discloses a very 
healthy and sound position built up m 
the short snan of 14 years which must be 
the envy of several companies which havt 
been ooeratmg for a longer period 


<In Thousands of Hs ) 


New Business-- 
Number of policies 
(actual) 

A.mount assuied 
New Premiums 
Total Premiums 
Claims 
Expenses 

Life fund at the begin- 
ning of the > ear 
Life fund at the end 
of the year 
Net increase 
Ratio Expenses to Pre- 
miums 


Liabilities — 

Capital 
Life fund 

Outstanding claims 
Other Items 

Total 


Ui56 37 1937-38 1938-39 


8,231 

9,0^3 5,364 

1,51,12 

1,61,14 1,00,19 

7,71 

7,21 1,83 

28,52 

32,01 21,23 

3 , 2 s 

6,68 5,08 

10,22 

11 06 7,5Q 

69,61 

85,85 1 01,72 

85,85 

3,01,72 1,12,64 

16 21 

15,87 10,92 


34 5% 35 8Vo 

Sheet 


1,01 

1,01 1,01 

85,65 

1,01,72 1,12 64 

2,41 

1,65 2,28 

6,19 

9,20 9,26 

95,26 

1,13,58 1,25,1S 


Balance 


Assets — 


Giltedged and othei ap- 


poved Securities 

Other approved securi- 

14,22 

67,00 

ties 

Total appioved securi- 

15 32 

1,55 

ties 

Percentage of appioved 
Securities to lile assur- 
ance fund less policy 

29,54 

38,55 

loans 

Other stocks and 

36 3% 

36 4% 

shares 

Loans on Company » 

3,61 

40 

policies 

Other loans and 

% 58 

5,92 

Mortgages 

24,66 

ii0,34 

House Property 

19,69 

25,35 

Cash 

5,66 

4,50 

Othei Items 

7,52 

8,52 

Total 

95,26 

1,13,58 


dl,91 

1,54 

33,45 


28 2 % 
11,87 


27, 7 J 
28,00 
7,82 
8>58 

85,62 


Financial vear alteied from 30 th \piil to 3 iot 
December 


THE METROPOLITAN INSURANCE 

COMPANY, LTD. 

(Estabhshed 1930 ) 

Head Office — 28, Pollock St , Calcutta 

The Vigorous mtant has grown to be a 
lery healthy chila and gives gieat promise 
of a robust developinent Commencing 
with a business of Rs 40 lakhs 8 years 
^■'go it has aLnofel doubled this figure at 
31st March 1938 and in 4 years it has 
brought down its expense latio by 15 per 
cent Progression at this late is most 
encouraging to hope that the company will 
creditably fill an impoitant position in the 
economic field of India Foi the year 
ended 31st Maich 1938 new business 
amounting to Rs 90 05 lakhs was placed 
\nth the company lesulting in pohcxes foi 
Rs 75 24 lakhs Fiemium income less 
lemsuiances ivas 8 27 lakhs and in- 
terest and other 1 ec^^^ipts amounted to 
Rs 44,000 Claims accounted for Rs 1 20 
lakhs and expenses of management for 
Rs 4 19 lakhs Thus the company could 
add Rs 3 27 lakhs to the Life Fund which 
now stands at Rs 10 28 lakhs, nearly 6 
times as great as what it was 4 years ago 

The assets as at 31st I^Iaich 1938 have 
trebled in value to what they w’-ere 4 years 
ago The percentage to the Life Fund of 
go^ ernment securities xs 41 , of policy and 
automatic extension loans is 20 , of mort- 
gage of house property' 9, of secured loan^ 
to Jomt Stock companies 17 and of cash 
19 The average inteiest earned was over 
5 i per cent This goes to show that the 
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nature of the company’s investments has 
been so devised that they may earn an 
interest of over 5 per cent 

In the matter of claims the company has 
followed the commendable policy of prompt 
payments During the yeax- claims of 
Rs 1 17 lakhs aiose from death and 
Rs 1,, 500 I y maturity Outstanding claims 
at the beginning of the year were Rs 82,000 
making a total of Rs 2 lakhs Rs 85,646 
u^as paid during the yeai and of the 
balance Rs 45,310 was paid subsequently, 
leaving Rs € 9,291 outstanding which was 
du^ to complete claim papeis not having 
been received 


(In Thousands ot Rs ) 



19(56 

1937 

1938 

New Business — 

Sum assured 

70,20 

72, SO 
7,18 

75,24 

Total Freiniums 

6,06 

8,27 

Life fund at the begin- 

ning of the yeai 

2 77 

1,74 

7,01 

Life fund at the end 

of the year 

4,74 

7,01 

10,28 

Net increase 

1,07 

2,27 

3,27 

Claims 

70 

1,17 

1,20 

Expenses 

3,37 

3,95 

4,19 

Ratio of Expenses to 

Premium 

Balance 

“56 2°/, 

Sheet 

33 1% 

4«1% 

Liabilities — 

Capital 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

Life Assuiance fund 

4 74 

7,01 

10,28 

Claim outstanding 

48 

82 

1,15 

Other items 

35 

39 

36 

Total 

6,57 

9,22 

12,79 

Assets — 

Giltedge Securities 

1,73 

2,76 

4,22 


Other Approved 


Securities 

Total Approved 


Securities 

l,7i 

2,7b 

4,22 

Percentage of approv- 
ed secuat es to Life 
fund less policy loans 

45 8% 

47 b% 

41 2%5 

Loans on Life policies 

96 

1,21 

2,09 

Other mortgages and 
Loans 

1,00 

2,31 

2 66 

Cash 

57 

94 

1,94 

Other items 

2,ai 

2,01 

1,88 

Total 

6,57 

9,22 

32,79 


NATIONAL INDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

(Established — 1907 ) 

Head Office — ^Calcutta 

Although there has been a small deciease 
m the business underwritten m 1938 as 


compared with 1937 an increase m the pre- 
mium income has been marked New busi- 
ness resulted m 3,122 policies for Rs 47,05 
lakhs yielding a net new premium income 
of Rs 2 50 lakhs and total premium income 
of Rs 12 18 lakhs against Rs ii 57 lakh*- 
m 1937 Interest, dividends and rents 
brought in Rs 2 79 lakhs making the total 
‘iicome trom all sources ot Rs 14 qo lakhs 
Claims absorbed Rs 5 30 lakh-. \nd ex- 
penses of management Rs 4 44 lakhs, so 
that Rs 5 07 lakhs was added I0 the Lift 
Fund which on 31st December stood at 
Rs 66 75 lakhs The total number of 
policies m force at the end of the year was 
17,215 for Rs 2 54 croif-^ sums assuttd v\ith 
bonuses and annuities per annum The 
year under review was a difficult one On 
top of business recession the uncertainties of 
the effect of the new Insurance Act retarded 
new business Though the high mark ot 
new business for 1937 — a lecoid ;^ear — 
maintained a most pleasing feature notice- 
able has been the 1 eduction b\ 4 in the 
expense ratio 

Apart from outstanding claims which au 
fully provided for the total liabilities of the 
company are under Rs 77,000 and the 
assets total Rs 72 32 lakhs of which 
Rs 68 7Q lakhs aie repiescnted by invest- 
ments which are exceedingly well distnbiit- 
ed, house property and cash, and Rs 3 28 
lakhs by current outstandings considered 
good, making an exceedingly stiong posi- 
tion achieved by prudence and jud'wnent in 
building an insurance structure which must 
command respect and confidence 

Life 4ccoiint 


( In thousa7}ch 0 / Rupees ) 


jNew Bn'!ine‘?s: — 

1936 

1937 

19 88 

No of Policies 

3 263 

3,741 

3,1 22 

Net sum Assmed 

50 15 

55 51 

47,05 

Net new Premiums 

2 45 

2 90 

2,50 

Total net Premiums 

10 30 

13 57 

12 18 

Intel est 

2 64 

2 77 

2 73 

Claims b\ death 

2 ,1*^ 

2,30 

2 , n 

Claims matin ities 

LIT 

3 06 

2^58 

Commission and Ex- 




penses 

1,30 

4,69 

!», 44 

Life fund at beginning 




of \ eai 

54,86 

57 30 

61,68 

Life Fund at vcai end 

57,30 

61 68 

66 75 

Increase in Fund 

2 41 

4,88 

5,07 

Ratio of expenses to 




Premium 

1*1 8«o 

10 5y> 

86 5' , 

Balance 

Sheet 



Liabrities — 

1986 

1937 

1938 

Capital 

1 00 

1,00 

1 00 

L-^fe Fund 

57,30 

61,68 

66,73 

Outstanding Claims 

2,79 

3,30 

»,27 

Other Items 

1,28 

1 27 

1,30 

Total 

62 37 

67 25 

72 32 
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Assets — 

Giltedge 

Other approved securi- 
ties 

Total approved securi- 
ties 

Other investments 
Loans on life policies 
Loans and Mortgages 
Casli 

Other Items 

Total 


1936 

1937 

1938 

13,47 

12,76 

28,83 

16,38 

9,67 

1,88 

29,85 

22,43 

30,71 

9,73 

19,73 

17,99 

8,13 

8,04 

8,90 

8,83 

12,51 

3,10 

2,65 

1,38 

2,22 

3,18 

3,16 

9,40 

62,37 

67,25 

72,32 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 

(Established 1906) 

Head Office — Calcutta 

Figures from the annual lepoit and 
accounts of the company for the yeai 
ended 31st Decembei 1938 go to show that 
it still maintains the piudent policy which 
the management h^\e kept in front ot 
them persistently E^^en though there has 
been no yielding to temptation to under- 
w rite anything save risks w hich in the 
ordinary course of busmen's offer a reason- 
able margin of safety, new' business re- 
corded bhow’-s a steady inciease During 
the year 12,377 proposals were received foi 
sums aggregating Rs 2 33 crores The 
rest, 2,580 policies were either declined, 
or accepted on teims which were not agreed 
to by the pioposers, or are aw'aiting com- 
pletion The net annual piemium income 
from new'- business after deducting rein- 
surances V as Rs 8 92 lakhs The total 
premium income less reinsiii ance wj-as 
Rs 55 45 lakhs and income from inteiest, 
dividends, lents etc amounted to Rs 12 26 
lakhs making a total income of Rs 67 71 
lakhs Claims, surrenders and bonuses 
accounted for Rs 30 09 lakhs, expenses of 
management Rs 16 33 lakhs, and aftei 
transferring Rs 10 lakhs to Investment 
Reseive Fund and providing Rs 24,000 
for depreciation Rs 1 1 04 lakhs w^as added 
to the Life Fund which at the end of the 
year stood at Rs 3 06 ci ores 

The balance sheet of the company as at 
31st December 1938 discloses also the pru- 
dent policy of husbanding resources The 
position, as in the past, shows steady pro- 
gression It Is Rs 21 73 lakhs better than 
the previous year The Lifs Fund 
stands at Rs 3 06 crores Reserves have 
been increased Rs 14 70 lakhs 9-^ 
against Rs 4 82 lakhs in the previous year 
while liabilities have been kept at the nor- 
a6 


mal figure of Rs 20 81 lakhs Of the 
total assets, Rs 3 44 crores, approximatel}^ 
95 per cent is repiesented by w/ell placed 
investments and cash and ample reserves 
have been cieated to meet any fluctuations 
m value Gilt edged and other approved 
secuiities total Rs 1 14 crores, debentures 
and shares in companies Rs 1 04 crores, 
loans on policies Rs 44 32 lakhs, othei 
loans, and mortgages Rs 27 54 lakhs, 
house pioperty Rs "^30 61 lakhs and cash 
Rs 5 91 lakhs 

Dividends have been paid the share- 
holdeis oonsistentb For 1938 a dividend 
of Rs 30 per sliaie free of income-tax 
was declared and f»lso a special dividend 
of Rs 200 per share free of income-tax 
under Articles 152 and 153 of the Com- 
Iiany^s Memorandum and Articles of 
Association to^ be applied in satisfaction of 
the Call of Rs 200 per share made by the 
directors on i7th April 1939 and payable 
on lOth i\Iay 1939 

Altogether both the policyholders and 
the shaieholders should be moie than well 
pleased wuth their investments in the com- 
pany the position of which warrants well 
merited confidence 

I ife Account 

(In thousands of Rs ) 



1936 

1937 

1938 

New Business — 

Number (actual) 

7,916 

9,877 

9,597 

Amount 

1,75,22 

1,69,23 

1,80,67 

Premiums on New 

Business 

7,91 

8,56 

8,92 

Total premiums 

44,20 

53,62 

55, i5 

Interest and dividends 

13,21 

12,60 

12,25 

Claims by death 

8,13 

10,75 

10,72 

Claims by maturity 

13,11 

12,72 

15,83 

Expenses 

13,22 

14,93 

16,33 

Life fund at the be- 

ginning of the yeai 

2,52,84 

2,72,67 

2,94,93 

Life fund at the end of 

year 

2,72,67 

2,94,93 

3,05,97 

Net ’ncrease m life 

fund 

19,83 

22,86 

11,04 

Ratio of expenses to 

premium 2t> S% 

Balance Sheet 

27 9% 

29 3% 

Liabilities — 

Capital 

1,00 

2,00 

8,00 

Life fund 

2,72,67 

2,94,93 

3,05,97 

Other funds 

4,79 

4,82 

14,70 

Total funds 

2,77,46 

2,99,80 

3,20,67 

Other items 

22,56 

20,95 

20,18 

Total 

3,00,02 

3 , 22,75 

3,44,48 
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Assets — 


Gilfcedge securities 

Other approved secu- 

d8,81 

32,45 

43,61 

Titles 

17, 

46,13 

70,02 

Total appioved seen- 


iites 

86,27 

78,58 

1,13,63 

Percentage of ap- 



proved securities 
to life fund less 




loans in Companies 
policies 

37 0% 

31 0% 

43 4% 

Other investments 

Loans on Companies 

99,98 

1,15,10 

1,03,77 

policies 

Other loans and morl- 

39,14 

11,62 

11,32 

gages 

25,91 

25,64 

27,54 

House property 

26,13 

29,75 

30,61 

Cash 

3,65 

12,23 

5,91 

Other items 

18,64 

19,83 

18,70 

Total 

3,00,02 

3,22,75 

3,44,48 

Profit and Loss Account 


Receipts — 




Brought in 

Transferred from Re- 

81 

2,62 

1,79 

venue accounts 

1,91 

7 

13 

Other Items 

7 

22 

16 

Total 

2,82 

2,91 

2,08 

Oisbursements — 




Dividend rate % 

12 

12 

12 

Dividend amount 

12 

112 

1,24 

Allocations 

8 


Transferred to Ba- 
blance Sheet 

2,62 

1,79 

84 

Total 

2,82 

2,91 

2.08 


NEW INDIA ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

The repoit and accounts of the com- 
pany for 1938 clearly point to the high 
sense of the responsibilities Mi Millard 
the General Manager has assumed, and 
It is most giatifjnng to notice that though 
he was left by his predecessir a remark- 
able lecord of progress in the affairs of 
the company he has, in his first term, 
gone one better showing that he is fully 
alive to the i esponsibilities and ^ible to 
produce a furlhei stage of progression in 
all departments If such a pace is kept 
up there can be no forecast of records 
which will certainly be created, nor of 
the high place the company will take in 
the insurance world 

The fire department accounts show ex- 
cellent results The net premiums 
amounted to Rs 32 94 lakhs and the net 
claims paid -and outstanding to Rs 12 53 
lakhs Commission, expenses of manage- 
idient and foreign taxes accounted foi 
Rs 16 20 lakhs Receipts from interest 


and dmdends bi ought m Rs I 27 lakhs 
less income-tax As usual, a leserve of 
40 pel cent of the piemiums was made 
for unexpiied iisk^ amounting to Rs 13 17 
lakhs and after setting aside an additional 
ieser\e of Rs 65,000 the handsome sum 
of Rs 3 SS lakhs i\as tiansfericd to the 
Cl edit of the Piohl ind I o^s -Vccounl 

The maiiiio aceouiil loses that the 
high latio of claims sad wlveisely efiects 
this depaitment and only because com- 
mission and management expenses aie kepi 
at the low latio of 17 pei cent of the pre- 
mium income li has been possible to keep 
the reset ve willim the maigm of safety 
and at the same figuie as in pietious 
>ears The net piemmms amounted to 
Rs 26 24 lakhs Receipts fioni inteiest 
and dividends less income-tax came to 
Rs 84,390 The net claims, paid and ouf- 
sta7iding^ to Rs 22 96 lakhs, and commis- 
sion and management expenses to Rs 4 48 
lakhs The leserve standing at Rs 24 3i 
lakhs 

The suiplus in the accident department 
Rs 1 34 lakhs was quite satisfactory, and 
the treatment of it by transfern ng Rs i xs 
lakhs of it to reserve most tellingly shows 
the solicitude of the managexiient to build 
up an impregnable position The net 
premiums amounted to Rs II 34 lakhs 
Interst and dividends less income-tax 
brought in Rs 34,600 Claims absorbed 
Rs 5 81 lakhs and expenses of manage- 
ment Rs 4 04 lakhs Of the siuplu'^ 
Rs 19,000 was transferred to the credit of 
the Profit and Loss Account and the re- 
sell e was increased by Rs 1 65 lakhs 
which at the end of the year stood at 
Rs 11 34 lakhs 

Business in the life department shows 
the maintenance ot the gieat confidence 
the company has secuied Duniio the 
veai 8,669 proposals for Rs 2 18 crores 
were icceived Of these and the smah 
cany over from 193*7, 6,896 pioposals le- 
sulted in policies for Rs I 72 croics of 
which Rs 15 65 lakhs was reinsured In 
addition, a Leasehold Redemption Polici 
for Rs 6 lakhs wuth an annii d pieiiimm 
of Ps 3,525 and two Itiimedia^e Annuity 
Bonds foi a consideration of Rs 10,443 
n^ere issued The total number of ordi- 
nary policies in force on 31st December 
1938 Was 30,819 assuring Rs 7 79 crores 
recording an increase of over 3,000 poli- 
cies and Rs 93 lakhs ovei the previous 
rear The piemmm income amounted to 
Rs 39 12 lakhs while interest less income- 
tax and other receipts brought in Rs. 3 48 
lakhs Claims accounted for Rs 5 23 
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lakhs of the income and expenses of 
management Rs 11 27 lakhs, so that the 
very handsome sum of Rs 25,52 lakhs 
could be added to the Life Fund which 
at the end of the year stood at Rs 99 25 
lakhs In the couise of 4 years the ex- 
pense latio has been bi ought down by 
10 pel cent a veiy ci editable bit of work 
inspite of the fact that a greater volume 
of business was tackled 

The balance sheet discloses a better 
position by Rs 19 lakhs ovei the previous 
yeai Consequently, all funds show an 
inciease The investments and cash are 
ovei 91 per cent of the total assets Ot 
these Rs 1 92 croies aie iii giltedge and 
approved secuiities and the lest lia'^^e been 
well placed The Profit and Loss Account 
shows that a sum of Rs 8 92 lakhs Rs 2 
lakhs more than the previous period was 
available foi apiiroprialion A dividend 
of Rs 1/6 per share free of income-tax 
were declaied absorbing Rs 6 53 lakhs and 
the balance Rs 2 40 lakhs was carried 
forward Altogether, the showing must 
be most pleasing to all coiiceined 

Fire Account 

(In thousands of Rupees) 


Premium 


1936 

29,42 

1937 

21,56 

1938* 

32,92 

Claims 


18,54 

8,35 

12,53 

Expenses 

Reserve at 40% 
Premium 

of 

14,20 

11,77 

12,24 

16,20 

13,17 

Additional reserve 


22,35 

23,75 

24,40 

Total reserve 


34,12 

35,99 

37,57 

Ratio of claims 
Premium 

to 

46% 

34 % 

38 0% 

Ratio of expenses 
Pi emium 

to 

45 2% 

47% 

49 0% 

Ratio of leserves 
Premium 

to 

115 9% 

117 6% 

11 4% 

Marine 

Account 



Premiums 


21,20 

19,30 

26,24 

Claims 


17,13 

18,03 

22,96 

Expenses 


4,31 

3,53 

4,48 

Total leserves 


25,88 

24,35 

24,36 

Ratio of claims 
Premium 

to 

81 3% 

93 4% 

87 5% 

Ratio of expenses 
Premium 

to 

20 3% 

18 3% 

17 0% 

Ratio of reserves 
Premium 

to 

122% 

126 2% 

92 8% 

Accident 

Account 


Premiums 


9,37 

7,51 

11,35 

Claims 


4,28 

4,37 

5,81 

Expenses 


8,31 

2,58 

4,04 

Reserve at 40% of 
Premium 


375 

4,04 

4,54 

Additional reserve 


5,40 

5,65 

6,80 

Total reserve 


9,15 

9,69 

11,84 

Ratio of claims to 
Premiums 


45 7 

58 2% 

51 1% 

iiatio of expenses to 
Premiums 

35 8% 

34 4% 

35,6% 

Ratio of reserves to 
Premium 

97 6% 

129 0% 

99 9% 


I/ife Account 


Number of policies 
Amount assured 
Premium on n e w 
business 

Total premiums 
Claims by Death 
Expenses 

L‘fe Fund at begin- 
ning ol year 
Life fund at 
year-end 

Net increase i n 
funds 

Ratio of Expenses 
to Premium 


1936 

1937 

1938 

0 0 

00 0 

4,313 

1,01,39 

6,899 

1,76,96 

7,71 

31,19 

2,59 

16,55 

4,91 

23,93 

2,48 

749 

7,64 

39,00 

4,31 

11,27 

40,82 

59,05 

73,78 

52,06 

73,73 

99,26 

13,24 

14,68 

25,52 

33 9% 

31 5% 

28 9% 


Liabilities — 


Balance Sheet 


Capital 
Fire Fund 
Marine Fund 
Accident Fund 
Life Fund 

Other Reserve Funds 
Amounts due to other 


71,21 71,21 71,21 

34,12 35,99 37,67 
25,88 24,35 24,36 
9,15 9,69 11,34 

52,06 73,73 99,25 
16,40 18,76 9,79 


Companies 3,71 4,40 3,66 

Outstanding claims 5,04 8,89 13,83 

Other Liabilities 26,51 14,10 19,61 


Total 

2,43,08 2,61,12 2,90,12 


1936 

1937 

1938* 

Giltedged securities 
Other approved 

117,05 

124,42 

146,71 

securities 

49,01 

56,41 

45,27 

Total approved 

securities 

166,06 

180,83 

191,98 

Other investment 
Loans on Life policies 
Other Loans and 

22,14 

1,40 

23,47 

1,97 

39,62 

3,54 

mortgages 

8,36 

8,56 

9,41 

House property 

52 

19 

19 

Cash 

14,87 

16,36 

19,56 

Other items 

29,68 

29,74 

25,82 

Total 

2,43,08 

2,61,12 

2,90,12 


Accounts for 1937 represnt only 9 Months 
pel lod, ending December 


THE ORIENTAL GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Though new business in 1938 was less than 
what IS was in the peak year 1936, premium 
income shows an increase of over Rs 51 
lakhs of that year, nowuthstandmg that new 
premium income was Rs 2 45 lakhs less 
New assurance effected was 53,388 for Rs 
9 77 crorers less reinsurances for Rs 3 95 
lakhs and ii immediate annuities for Rs 
44,716 The discrimination exercised by the 
company in accepting risks is evident when 
one reads from the directors* report that it 
was offered 76,140 proposals assuring an 
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amount of Rs 13 52 croiers, that js 22,752 
proposals foi Rs 3 75 ciores weie not con- 
sidered Even then, the Chaiiman in his 
address at the general meeting sounded a 
note of warning to the lepresentatnes ot the 
company that as much as a saiiafactoiy flow 
of new business was appreciated there would 
be appreciation to u. much gi eater extent 
ot the measure in which that business is 
maintained in the books He urged them 
neither to persuade anyone to effect a policy 
which he cannot manifestly affoid to main- 
tain nor to persuade anyone to become assui- 
ed for too large a sum which, considering his 
financial resources, he cannot hope to main- 
tain after a few instalments of premiums 
have been paid, thus involving all concerned 
in avoidable loss Fairness and clean busi- 
ness moraliR could not go fiirthci 

The total piemium income ol tlic company 
for the year togelliei with consideration for 
annuties granted and for defeired annuties 
amounted to ovei Rs 3I crores Interest 
income less tax ^v^as Rs 97 18 lakhs and 
other receipts totalled Rs ^'?,qoo making a 
total income of o\ er Rs 4 47 crores Claims 
by death absorx^ed Rs 62 78 lakhs and by 
maturity Rs 77,04 hkhs Surienders 
amounted to Rs Rs 14 22 lakhs and Rs 
I 90 lakhs represented bonuses m cash to 
policyholders and in reduction of premiums 
There was a loss of Rs i 85 lakhs on ex- 
change Income and supei tax accounted 
for Rs 7 17 lakhs and depreciation and writ- 
ing down ot investments and house property 
for Rs 1,81 lakhs Expenses of manage- 
ment came to Rs 76 86 lakhs, leaving a 
surplus of Rs 1,75 crores which was added 
to the Lxfe Fund which at the end of the 
3/ear stood at Rs 23 08 crores 

This is a lesult vvhich cannot be viewed 
but with piide and achieved in spite of the 
lact that the aggregate amount of business 
which lapsed was somewhat gi eater than 
usual, due to a great extent to the inability 
of many policyholders to keep up their poli- 
cies on account ot a diminution in their 
income The ratio of actual deaths to those 
expected and provided for by the mortality 
basis adopted at ^he last valuation is 49 per 
cent only fractionally higher than the peicen- 
tage of the pre’^ioiis year, namely, 48 7 pei 
cent and lowei than the figures for 1936, 
namely, 50 6 per cent It \s thus evident 
that the profit-earning capacity of the corn- 
pan}^ continues to be as great as er The 
ratio of expenses of management works out 
to 20 per cent the lowest for the last 20 years 

The balance sheet position has been im- 
nroved by nearl}/ Rs 2 croies over that of 
937 and by nearly Rs 4 crores over that 
>f 1936 Claims and habilitifes have re- 


mained normal, thus cleaily showing that 
that benefit of the inciei^ed pouaoii is 1 effect- 
ed in the Life Fund G itedged securities 
(goveinment papei) AjltiO at OvXi Rs 18 19 
croiC':, and boi ds (uusRe ^ecuiitio ) and 
debenture^ at o\tr Rs i 56 cio^c^ All 
these aie termiMuolc cUid theidon , aie of 
considciably nivire ^alue than what i-> been 
taken cicdit lor ihe net \ lel 1 ot th< I iie 
Fund IS 4 50 pel cent winch in present 
mail ct coiid tions r mn->t satisiactoi\ (w en 
though considering the impossibility of 3n\( sl- 
ing new monc}’’ except at \<i\ low Ic'Un oi 
mtenst The exet-s oi the narket value 
af the sucuiitK-s ovca tin book \ duo is 
Rb 2 59 crores 

The usual dividend and stalf bonus wab 
cleclaied Altogcthei veais results show 
that the compaav ha^ miinlauitd tiUd im- 
pio\ed its poMlion oi ouat stungth m the 
msiiian^ e woild and tins niiKt be a source 
of ver\^ great statisfactioii to ail <onctiiR\l 
particulaily when man} afuei-^c ladois had 
to be taced and oven ome duung the \vdi 


(In thousands of Rs ) 




1987 

1938 

No of policies 




issued 

50,296 

55,228 

53,899 

Sum Assnied 
Premium from 

10,26,30 

0,07 01. 

9,72,94 

new business 

Total premium in- 

57,90 

5J. 05 

55,45 

come 

2,99,10 

8,27, t5 

3,50,12 

Interest 

82,34 

90,1.1 

97,18 

Claims by death 
Claims by matu- 

56,49 

57,79 

62,78 

rity 

Commission and 

62,95 

69,62 

77,01. 

expenses 

Life Fund at begin- 

68,45 

75, Ot 

76,86 

nmg of year 

Life Fund at end 

16,62 22 

19,20,88 

21,08,89 

of yeai 

Ratio of expenses 

19,20,88 

21,08,39 

28,08,19 

to premium 
Dividend rate % 

22 9% 

22 9% 

22% 

per annum 

62j 

62J 

624 

Balance sheet as at dlst Decembei 

Liabilities — 




Capital (paid up) 

6,00 

6,00 

6,00 

Funds — 




Life Assurance Fund 19,20, 8S 

21,08.39 

23,08,10 

Contingencies Re 


serve Fund 

5,99 

6,07 

6,07 

Investment Reseives 


Building Fund 

2,58 

2,75 

2,22 

Total 

19,20,45 

21,17,21 

23,22,48 

Claims 

40,89 

P>,78 

48,61 

Sundiy liabilities 

28,16 

80,06 

38,57 

Total 

20,04,00 

22,00.05 

2S,99,6<> 
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Assets — 

Investment — 

Giltedge (Govern- 
ment Paper 1'5,00,12 16,62,94 IS 19,53 

Bonds (Trustee Se- 
curities and deben- 
tures 1,40,79 1,51,38 1,56,40 

Outstanding balances 2,78,58 3,00,76 3,28,63 

Cash 29,90 19,22 16,86 

Fixed Assets 54,61 65,75 68,65 


one of tlie very fev/ companies wliose 
assets and reserves are fully tlie 100 pei 
cent calue they are shown at The posi- 
tion is immnesel> stiong and it can face 
the futaie in gieat secuiity with the 
gieatest confidence 

Net Premium Income 
Rs 


Total 20,04,00 22,00,05 23,99,66 


TRITON INSURANCE COMPANY 

The Diiectors’ Repoit and accounts for 
the >ear ended 31st December 1938 dis- 
closes that the company has not only had 
its fan share of business and maintained 
the veiy sound position it had built up, 
but it has been able to add Rs 3 38 lakhs 
to the total leserves which stand at 
Rs 39 38 lakhs Premium income Ris 8 34 
lakhs V as about the same as dast yeai and 
outgoes Rs 3 30 lakhs in losses was 
Rs 80,000 less than the year before In- 
tel est and transfer fees brought in Rs 1,99 
lakhs While commissions an dexpenses 
of management accounted for Rs 4 05 
lakhs leaving a suiplus of Rs 2 96 lakhs 
which was tiansf erred to the credit of the 
Profit and Loss Account To this sum 
was added J^s 51,000 the cairy over fi om 
the previous tear and Rs 1,875 profit on 
lealisation of investments, making a total 
of Rs 3 49 lakhs available foi appropria- 
tion Against this Rs 25,265 was paid 
ui Income and Supei-Tax, Rs 50,000 was 
added to the Underwiiting Suspense 
Account A dividend of 40 pei cent to 
shareholders fiee of income-tax was de- 
clared absorbing Rs 2 30 lakhs and the 
balance Rs 43,847 was earned foiward 

The clean piesentation of the accounts 
the stiengthenmg of the Reserves from 
year to year, and the maintenance of a 
dividend at the veiy flattering rale of 40 
per cent per annum foi a number of years 
aie the plainest of indications that under- 
lying this result must be a most efficient 
and capable management 

Amongst the liabilities shown m the 
balance sheet nearly 88 per cent of the 
total IS represented by Reseives and the 
paid-up capital and amongst the assets 
o\ei 93 per cent is represented by gilt- 
edged securities and cash The balance, 
under 7 per cent are outstandings which 
aie recoverable 

No fixed or fictitious assets appear in 
the' balance sheet so that it is clear this is 


1931 

6,91,161 

1932 

6,51,811 

1933 

6,56,797 

1934 

7,25,190 

1935 

8,02,893 

1936 

8,08,410 

1937 

8,45,974 

1938 

8,83,842 

The total reserves 

amount to 

Rs 36,00,000 The reserves 

are made up 

as under 


Rs 

General Reserve for excep- 

tional losses 

26,75,000 

General Reserve Fund 

4,50,000 

Accident Reserve Fund 

1,00,000 

Underwriting Suspense 

Account 

4,12,619 

Reserve against depreciation 

of investments 

3,ou,uuu 

39,87,619 


Revenue Account 


(In thousands of Rs ) 


Premiums 
Claims 
Expenses 
Reserve Funds 
Ratio of Claims to 
Premiums 

Ratio of Expenses to 
Premiums 

Ratio of Reserves to 
Premiums 


Liabilities — 


B lance 


Capital 

General Reserve Fund 
for exceptional 
losses 

Other Reserve Fund 

Underwriting Suspense 
Account 

Debts due by the 
Company 

Other items 


Total 


1936 

1987 

1938 

8,08 

4,12 

3,41 

35,25 

8,46 

4,10 

3,48 

3,58 

8,34 

3,30 

4,06 

8,37 

39 2% 

51 0% 

89 5% 

45 3% 

42 2^0 

48 6% 

401 6% 

436 3% 

47 2% 

Sheet 



1936 

1937 

1938 

5,75 

5,75 

5,75 

26,75 

8,50 

26,75 

8,50 

26,75 

8,50 

4,41 

4,16 

4,13 

4,72 

3,22 

4,21 

2,91 

3,56 

2,78 

53,35 

52,'i8 

51,47 
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Assets — 


Giltedged secuiities 

Other stocks and siiaies 
Cash 

Other items 

4d,93 

4,52 

95 

J,95 

44,13 

4,50 

62 

3,30 

47,46 

81 

3,20 

Total 

53,35 

32,28 

51,47 

Profit and Doss Account 


Receipts — 




Brought foi ward 

Other items 

69 

3,24 

84 

3,05 

51 

3,9S 

Total 

3,93 

3,89 

3,49 

Disbursements — 




Dividend 

Dividend Rate 

Other items 

Cany forward 

2,30 

40% 

79 

84 

2,30 

40% 

1,08 

3X 

2,30 

40% 

75 

44 

Total 

3,93 

3,89 

3,49 


THE UNITED INDIA LIFE 
INSURANCE CO , LTD. 

(Established 1906) 

Head Office Madras 

In concluding his speech at the 33icl 
Annual General Aleetmg when presenting 
the directors reiDoit and accounts for 1938, 
the Chairman paid a well-meiited tribute 
to the officers, members of the staff and 
field workers for the good work done by 
them This is prominently reflected in 
the results achieved dm mg the year out- 
stripping all pievious recoids The steady 
expansion in the business of the company 
goes to show that it has gamed that con- 
fidence which makes possible the cieation 
of lecord aftei lecord as yeai succeeds 
year Duiiiig the yeai the company le- 
ceived 10,185 proposals foi a small amount 
short of Rs 2 crores Acceptance of 8,326 
brought m new business of oyer Rs 
croies — an increase of Rs 30 lakhs over 
the previous year Consequently, the 
the annual pieniium income and total 
business in force sliov ed a marked growth 
The piemium income of the company in 
four \ears has increased b> over Rs 10 
lakhs The total business in foice at the 
end of the yeai including bonus additions 
stood at Rs 5 73 ciores of which Rs 1 06 
lakhs was reinsured The policyholders* 
trust fund was inci eased by over Rs 15 
lakhs amounting to the substantial sum 
of Rs 1 11 crores 


The levenue account show total re- 
ceipts fiom premiums, interest, entension 
and other fees amounted to Rs 31 32 lakh^ 
lecoiding an inciease of neaily Rs 3 lakhs 
o\er the pieceedmg yeai Of this levenue 
claims accounted tor Rs 9 08 lakhs and 
expenses of management Rs 9 38 lakhs 
which, mspite of it being on the heavy 
side, permitted an addition of Rs 12 1 1 
lakhs to the life fund w Inch at the 
end of the year stood at Rs 1 04 crores 
The incidence of the high expenses 
latio should cause no nnsgiiiiigs 
whatsoevei foi due consideration must be 
given to It having been necessaiy owing to 
the steady expansion of business accom- 
panied in a laige measuie to the constant 
and inci eased attention paid to the en- 
laigement, both exteiisuely and inten- 
sively^, of the compaiiy ’s oigamsation m 
the various pio\inces 111 India and in 
Buima and ]Malaya As soon as this 
giound woik is consolated theie will cer- 
tainly be a lefiexion in a lowei expense 
ratio and the futuie piospeiity of the com- 
pany built on a firmer and moie enduimg 
foundation 

The balance sheet position of the com- 
pany in 1938 has improved by ovei Rs 14 
lakhs, which as usual discloses a veiy 
clean sound position Iniestmcnts have 
been distributed most judiciously’- and with 
cash represent 94 6 per cent of the total 
assets Liquid assets are more than ample 
to meet liabilities and the iincstmeiit ic- 
serve is quite sufficient to withstand any 
loss in adverse fluctuations of the invest- 
ments The interest yield, though causing 
<=ome anxiety owing to the piovisions of 
the new’ Act in this regard, is still quite 
flatteimo and undoubtedly ways and 
means amII be iound to continue this ex- 
pel leiice while complying with these pro- 
visions This IMadias company has now 
established a reputation of soundness and 
it will suiely occupy a high niche m the 
insurance world 

(In thousands of Rs ) 

New Business — 




3936 

1937 

1938 

Number 


6,388 

7,715 

8,326 

Amount 


90,08 

3 ,22,63 

1,5 h62 

New Premiums 


4,47 

566 

t>,83 

Total Premiums 


21,56 

26,15 

28,90 

Claims 


5,12 

5,9 1 

9,08 

Commission and Bx- 




penses 

Dife Fund at 

the 

6 S8 

8,34 

9,38 

beginning of 
year 

the 

76,61 

91,78 

91,78 

Life Fund at 

end 



of the year 
Net increase in 

the 

63,31 

76,61 

1,03,89 

Fund 


13,31 

35,16 

12,11 

Ratio of Bxpenses 



to Premium 


31 9% 

31 9% 

32 (0% 
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Balance Sheet 

Liabilities — 


Capital 

80 

80 

80 

Life Fund 

76,62 

91,78 

1.03.89 

Investment Reserve 

Fund 

5,79 

3 73 

3,78 

Outstanding Claims 

3,02 

3,29 

4,75 

Other items 

5,74 

4,41 

4,99 


— 



— ^ . 

Total 

91,97 1,04,01 

1,18,21 

Assets — 


1936 

1937 

1938 

Giltedge Securities 

24,66 

29,51 

40,88 

Other Approved Secuiities 

6,27 

10,46 

6 08 

Total approved seeuiities 

30,93 

39,97 

46,88 

Percentage of approved 
securities to Lite Fund 

less Policy Loans 

IS a 

51 2 

45 08 

Other Investments 

1,83 

2,47 

10,31 

Loans on Companies 

Policies 

12,55 

13,68 

15,90 

Mortage Loans 

14,44 

12,78 

11,40 

Building & House Pro- 

perty 

7,08 

13,16 

8,75 

Cash & Deposits 

16,48 

19,07 

13,75 

Other Assets 

18,07 

8,25 

6,23 

Total 

91,97 

104,04 

1 

00 » 


WESTERN INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
(Established — 1913) 

Mead Office Sataba City 

In bpite of consistent complaints that 
theie \vas letrogression of business in 1938, 
for one reason or another — ^the most piomi- 
one reason or another — the most promi' 
nent being-, that a certain amount of alarm 
had been created by the advent of new 
insurance les^islation, this company has, 
as usual foiged ahead with new business, 
and has forged ahead with more new busi- 
ness than it had undervTitten ni previous 
years 8,634 proposals for Rs i o? crores 
weie offered to the company of which 
7,367 resulted m policies for Rs 85 25 
lakhs as against ^5, 71 6 policies for 67 35 
lakhs in the pievious year Income from 
premiums legistered an increase of Rs 2,31 
lakhs ovei the pievious year, amounted 
to Rs 20 79 laiihs Investments, rents, 
and other receipts brought in Rs 4 90 
lakhs Outgoes were claims Rs 5 42 
lakhs, expenses of management Rs 5 27 
lakhs and sundry other adjustments 
Rs 55,000 which rendered possible the 
addition of Rs 14 45 lakhs to the Life 
Fund which at the end of the year stood 
at Rs 96 90 lakhs 

The balance sheet position, sound as it 
wsis formerly, was improved by Rs 16,60 
lakhs during the yeai Cash and invest- 
ments are over 96 per cent of the total 


assets, and these are further strengthened 
by the reserve funds of Rs 6 32 lakhs, 
and the fact that the market value of the 
investments on 3Sst December ivas Rs 1 02 
crores -''’■hile liiey cost Rs 87 45 lakhs as 
shown 111 the balance steet on that date, 
the appreciation Rs 14 55 lakhs has not 
been taken ciedit for and which forms a 
reserve of great considerable strength 
The expense ratio is model ate and the 
investment yield of 4 82 pei cent most 
satisfactoiy 

With a display of such pleasing results 
there is nothing to wonder at that the 
company has enioyed a very fan measure 
of confidence which must surely increase 
wdiile the management continue the sedul 
ous and judicious policy they have been 
persuing 


(In thousand of Rs ) 


New Business — 

1986 

1937 

193S 

Numbei 

5,732 

5,716 

7,367 

Amount 

66,41 

67,35 

85,25 

New Premiums 

3,38 

3,70 

4,84 

Total Premium 

16,11 

18,48 

20,79 

Claims 

Expenses and 

3,54 

4,62 

5,42 

Commission 

Life fund at the 

4,24 

4,59 

5,27 

beginning of the 
year 

60,43 

70,69 

82,45 

Life fund at the 




end of the year 

70,69 

82,45 

96,90 

Net increase in 
fund 

Ratio of Expenses 

10,26 

11,76 

24 9% 

14,45 

25 8% 

to Premiums 

26 3% 

Balance Sheet 



Liabilities — 




Capital 

68 

68 

68 

Life fund 

70,69 

82,45 

96,90 

Reserve funds 
Outstanding 

6,37 

6,35 

6,32 

claims 

2,10 

1,98 

2,43 

Othe r liabilities 

3,36 

4,16 

5,89 

Total 

88,20 

95,62 

1,12,22 

Giltedged secuiities 
Other appro\ed sec- 

6,01 

7,50 

11,52 

urities 

12,87 

15,37 

20,66 

Total appioved 
securities 

Percentage of ap- 

18,88 

22,87 

32,18 

proved secuiities 
to Life Fund less 

29 9% 


33 2% 

Policy Loans 

31 3% 

Other Investments 
Loans on Life 

49, S7 

55,00 

55,26 

Policies 

Other Loans and 

7,50 

9,45 

11,80 

Mortgages 

House Property 

8 

28 

2,08 

5,14 

and Buildings 

44 

3,58 

Cash 

1,19 

77 

1,62 

Other Items 

5,74 

8,72 

4,14 

Total 

88,20 

95,62 

1,12,22 
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ZENITH LIFE ASSURANCE CO 

Although the annual repoil and accounts 
for 1938 do not lecoid any spectacular in- 
crease m business, the qualil 3 ^ undoubt- 
edly IS good, which shows the piudence 
exercised the management, who have 
made this an outstanding featuie of then 
policy Ne\eithless these documents re- 
veal an inci eased premium income, an 
improvement m the balance sheet position 
by Rs 2 41 lakhs, and a decrease of over 
3 per cent m the expense ratio Such 
results can only be viewed as exceedingly 
satisfying New proposals, 1950 in num- 
ber for Rs 36 72 lakhs weie offeied, of 
which 1755 resulted m policies for 
Rs 32 82 lakhs Income from premiums 
amounted to Rs 7 05 lakhs from interest 
on investments, loans etc to Rs 77,262 
and from rent etc Rs 17,813, making a 
total of Rs 8 lakhs This was offset by 
death claims Rs 1 23 lakhs, matured 
claims Rs 51,171, surieiideis and amumties 
Rs 22,039, commission and expenses of 
management Rs 3 25 lakhs and sundry 
adjustments Rs 44,027 leaving a balance 
of Rs 2 35 lakhs to be added to the Life 
Fund which on 31st Decembei reached 
Rs 22 09 lakhs The expense ratio still 
remains on the high side ex en though it is 
clearly discernable that serious efforts 
are being made to reduce this Yet, it 
must he remembered that the entire 
management and organisation evpeiises 
have been debited, to the revenue account 
and as no part of these expenses have 
been capitalised, as is usually done, to be 
written off in future years This proce- 
dure necessarily reflects on the Iiis-h ex- 
nenses ratio, but on the other hand, it 
has the most desirable effect of showing 
a clean and solid balance sheet position 
The assets of the company at 31st 
December total Rs 24 80 lakhs of w^hich 
over 93 per cent is represented by well 
placjed investments and cash In their 
report the directors^ mention that though 
the new Insurance Act lequiies 55 per 
cent of investments to be in government 
and approved securities, these according 
to the balance sheet are 63 per cent while 
investments in property and land are U 
per cent and in first mortgages, deben- 
tures and shares 15 per cent, the rest in 


policy loans The general reserve stands 
at Rs 21,000 and during the yeai Rs 
10,000 w^as added to the investment 
reserve fund w’'hich on 31S}t December 
stood at Rs 15,000 Thus the position of 
the company is solid and its liabilities are 
amply covered 


(In thousands of Rs ) 


ew Business — 

1936 

1937 

1938 

No of Policies 

1,909 

1,804 

1,755 

Sum Assured 

33,21 

33,47 

32,82 

Premium on new 




business 

1,83 

1,28 

1,26 

Total Premium 

6,21 

6,67 

7,05 

Claims by death. 

98 

1,18 

1,23 

Claims by maturities 

6 55 

60 

73 

Commission and Ex- 




penses 

3,22 

3,33 

3,25 

Life Fund at begin- 




ning of yeai 

14,88 

17,71 

19,74 

Life Fund at yeai- 




end 

17,71 

19,74 

22,09 

Increase 

2,83 

2,03 

2,35 

Ratio of Expenses to 




Premium 

51 1% 

49 9% 

46 2% 


Balance Sheet 

Liabilities — 


Capital 

50 

50 

50 

Life Fund 

17,71 

19,74 

22,09 

Reserve Funds 
Outstanding Liabili- 

18 

26 

86 

ties and Claims 

1,40 

1,77 

1,76 

Premiums Deposits 

7 

12 

9 

Total 

assets — 

19,81 

22,39 

24,80 

Giltedgc Securities 
Other Appi oved 

8,38 

9,15 

8,57 

Securities 

Total Approved 

4,91 

4,91 

4,91 

Securities 

Pei centagp of Approv- 
ed securities to Life 
funds less policy 

13,29 

14,06 

18,48 

Loans 

Other Stock Exchange 

68 8 

78 6 

68 7 

Investments 

Loans on Companies 

1,38 

87 

3,01 

polcies 

Mortgage and other 

1,59 

1,85 

2,47 

Loans 

Building and House 

17 

98 

1,02 

Properties 

1,55 

2,32 

2,29 

Cash 

*=56 

54 

99 

Other Assets 

1,26 

1,77 

1,54 


Total 19,81 22,89 24,80 



BANKING IN 1938-39 





Refeience was made on the last occasion 
to the depressed conditions in the indus- 
tries and the trade on account of the 
deflationary policy of the Goveinnient of 
India and the lower level of activity over 
the whole of the world m general At the 
same time the hope w as expressed that 
theie w^as a possibility of recovery in indus- 
trial and stock exchang-e activity m this 
coiintiy and that banks would be enabled 
to earn greatei profits The hope ex- 
piessed has been m vain as owing 
to the diminution in the amount of 
foreign trade and the uncertainty regarding 
the future on account of the unsettled 
political situation bank profits have conti- 
nued to be on a reduced scale though 
there has been a considerable impiovement 
in recent months It w^'ould be remem- 
bered that the latter half of 1937 w^as a 
reriod of declining activity and there was 
a sharp decline in bank profits There was 
not much of impiovement in the first six 
months of 1938 but the latter half of I93S 
w itiiessed a slight recovery The improve- 
ment in orofits was very significant, the 
total of five important banks being 
Es 70 01 lakhs against Rs 62 89 lakhs 
for the corresponding period in 1937 or an 
increase of ovei Rs 7 lakhs That the 
recovery has continued to be in evidence 
during the fiist six months of this year 
will be clearly evident from the profits 
for the first half of this year 

The aggregate profit for the whole group 
IS Rs 68 33 lakhs against Rs 70 55 lakhs 
in the first half of 1938 and Rs 72 26 lakhs 
m the coriespoiiding period m 1937 At 
first sight It would look as if there has 
been a retardation in the progress but the 
profits have been mainly affected by the 
decline m profits m the case of one bank 
The increase in profits m the case of the 
Imperial Bank of India has again been 
due to the higher rate on Treasury Bills 
In the case of other banks there has been 
an increase in the amount of advances 

Thus, the pi ogress of indigenous banks 
has to be considered satisfactory in view 
of the difficult conditions pi evading in the 

47 


K 



country That the progress of Indian 
banking has been unaffected by the crisis 
in Southern India and the difficult condi- 
tions in the countiy has been amply 
demonstrated by the further increase m 
deposits of the impoitant banks and the 
increase in advances 

The Reserve Bank's report for the year 
1938 w^as necessarily more concerned with 
the changes m the Bank's owm affairs than 
in portraying the financial situation of 
India during the year Although no deci- 
sive changes have taken place in the 
monetary jpolicy of the country, the posi- 
tion of the Reserve Bank as the custodian 
of the Government's financial interests 
invests the report with a special import- 
ance The issue of currency notes for 
India and Burma bearing the Governor's 
signature signalised as a departure from 
previous financial practice in India, and 
the appearance of Treasury Bills on which 
the autonomous provincial governments 
borrow^ed for their short-term requirements 
w as an event of more than ordinary interest 
to the Indian money market The pro- 
vision of ways and means advances to the 
provinces for temporary purposes was a 
new task undertaken by the Reserve Bank 
Since the Reserve Bank continues to pre- 
pare a report similar to the Controller of 
Currency's annual report, only a super- 
ficial tieatment of the economic situation 
at home and abroad is attempted The 
report bears witness to the influence of 
adverse conditions on India's trade and 
industry, though these were obviously less 
exposed than agriculture to the world 
wide recession 

So far as the bank is concerned though 
the note circulation showed considerable 
variation and the banking department's 
investments show^ed marked changes, the 
most anesting feature was a substantial 
recovery in profits, indicating that the set- 
back noted m the last report has proved 
temporary and after payment of the 3i 
per cent dividend the sum of over 
Rs 20 95 lakhs was to be paid to the 
Central Government 
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The paragraph i elating to gold pui chases 
on account foi its correspondents abroad 
IS of special inteiest The gold 
purchased uas not expoited but held ear 
marled for f^''e pmcliaseis, the total 
amount being 020^000 tolas valued at 
Rs 3,39,78,000 The levival of hoai dmg 
abioad owing to the post-cnsis develop- 
ments in steilmg exchange did not lesult 
m any increase in the total volume of 
Indian exports in the year, totalling as 
they do Rs 15 6 croies as against Rs 18 28 
crores m 1937 

In the chionicle of the movements of the 
lupee exchange, due reference is made to 
the contraction in merchandise and treasure 
expoits from India, and its beaiing on 
sterling purchases and remittances of the 
Banh The tiansfei of steilmg securities 
from the Issue department to the Banking 
Dep artment made to- meet Government 
demands in excess of steilmg purchased 
is reflected in the decline m the Bank’s 
investiTiieiits m sterling securities The 
piopoitionate decline m the balances held 
abroad points to the difficult experience 
m the maintenance of the statutory ratio 

Thus the progress of indigenous banking 
has to be considered satisfactoiy Any 
discussion of the banking conditions m 


India m 193S-39 cannot be complete with- 
out a reference to the glow mg conscious- 
ness regarding the need foi a Banking Act 
In the last review il xAps pointed out that 
the healthy progress of the Indian Banking 
system was maireJ by the failure ot tne 
Tiavancore National & Qmlon Bank 
Limited It was pointed out that more 
tnan the dissolution ot the bank the pro- 
blems arising from the fciluie of the bank 
are of importance at the present moment 
The function of the Resei\c Bank with 
regard to scheduled bank is being sought 
to be defined The^e should be 

closer relationship between the scheduled 
bank and the Resei\e Bank and ‘=:cope of 
the functions should be more clearly de- 
fined Also clarity is needed as to the 
amount of contiol w^hich the Reserve Bc’iik 
can exercise o\ei mstitiiiions which hive 
registered offices outside Biiti^-h India 
A protection of mteiests of the various 
constituents is primarily necebbar 3 The>e 
and other problems point to the need foi 
a Bank Act It is now definitely icpoitel 
that the Reserve Bank is contemplating 
the provisions of a new bulking act Cer- 
tain provisions of the Act ha\c been le- 
ported in the pi ess but in the absence of 
any official aiinouncement it would ])e too 
early to pass any definite opinion 
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I 

REVIEWS OF BALANCE SHEETS I 

(OF THE MORE IMPORTANT BANKS DOING BUSINESS IN INDIA) 




RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

The Reserve Bank of India was inaugu- 
rated on April I, 1935 The Bank too\ 
ovei the control of the Issue Department 
from Government and the management ol 
Public Debt and Government accounts from 
the Imperial Bank of India on April i, 
1935 It v/as, however, not till July 4, 1935 
that the Bank assumed one of its most im- 
portant functions as a Central Bank by 
announcing the first official contact official- 
ly with the scheduled banks This was ac- 
complished on July 5, 1935 the date on 
which the scheduled banks lodged their 
statutory deposits with the Bank in accor- 
dance with the provision of Section 42 of 
the Reserve Bank of India Act 

The Capital paid-up is Rs 5 crores in 
shares of Rs 100 each The net profit, 
after payment of expenses of administration 
and provision for sundry liabilities and con- 
tigencies for the year ended December, 1938 
amounted to Rs 38,45,137 as against 
Rs 27,91,200 for the previous year 

A sum of Rs 17,50,000 was utilised for 
pa5ment to shareholders of a dividend at 
the rate of 3^ per cent per annum being the 
cumulative rate fixed by the Govemor- 
General-in-Council in accordance with Sec- 
tion 47 of the Reserve Bank of India Act, 
1934 The surplus of Rs 20,95,137 was 
paid to the Governor-General in accordance 
with said section 

The Reserve Bank of India rate continu- 
ed unchanged throughout the year at 3 per 
cent per annum, at which level it had been 
fixed on the 28th November, 1935 At the 
beginning of the year owing to the decline 
in the volume of trade the seasonal firmness 
in money rates was not in evidence to any 
appreciable extent and the interbank call 
rate was quoted at J to f per cent 

The Reserve Bank’s note circulation 
reached its peak of Rs 190 81 crores on the 
ixth March, being Rs 6 6 crores less than 
the maximum circulation of 1937 The ad- 
vances of scheduled banks reached their 


maximum of Rs 125 ciores in April ard in 
the same month their balances with the 
Reserve Bank reached their lowest at Rs 12 
crores At the end of May the call late fell 
to ^ per cent The end of June saw an up- 
turn m commodity markets and forei^ 
trade, and although this did not imme- 
diatelv affect money rates, the scheduled 
banks’ cash balances from that month 
have been consistently lower than in the 
previous year 

The average rate, for Central Govt 
treasury bills during the year was Rs 1-4-10 
as compared with Re 0-14-4 in 1937 The 
total amount of treasury bills sold to the 
public by the Central Govt by tender and 
by intermediates was Rs 88,70,000 in 1938 
against Rs 69,98,50,000 in the preceding 
year 

The easiness of money and the lead given 
by the London securities market led to a 
general strengthening of giltedged prices in 
the early months of the year In January 
3| pel cent Rupee paper fluctuated between 
Rs 98-2 and Rs 98-11 with a steady under- 
tone Seasonal setback m India caused a 
slight set-back to Rs 97-6-0 m February 
In August Rupee paper reached the high 
level for the year of Rs 99-8-0 The 
international crisis brought about a sharp 
decline in the latter half of September 
Rupee Paper declined to Rs 93-4-0 On 
the 27th, vith the worsening of the situa- 
tion, there was a heavy fall to Rs 90-12-0 
on nervous selhng in sympathy with the 
London market Thereafter pnces were 
maintamed until the end of the year, the 
closing pnce on the 30th December being 
Rs 98-3-0 

The cumulative effect of the decline in 
the exports of merchandise and of gold 
made itself felt on the course of the rupee- 
sterling exchange in the penod under 
report During the first three months of 
the year owing to the seasonal tightness of 
money and the activity in the export 
markets Ihe exchange was steady at is 
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I 




OF 



INDIA. AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 

(Incorporated in England by Royal Charter, 1853) 

(Liability of Shareholders Limited) 

With which IS Affiliated THE ALLAHABAD BANK, LD. 


CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND 


£3,000,000 

£3,000,000 


Head Office 


38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. .2 


London Branches 


1 117/ 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3 
I 14 /I 6 , Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1 


Alor Star 

(Mal«y States) 
Amritsar 
Bangkok 
Batavia 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
(2 Offices) 
Calicut 
Canton 


Cawnpore 

Cebu 

Colombo 

Delhi 

Haiphong 

Hamburg 

Hankow 

Harbin 

Hongkong 

Iloilo 


BRANCHES 

Ipoh 

Karachi 

Klang 

Kobe 

Kuala Lumpur 

Kuching 

Madras 

Manchester 

Manila 

Medan 


New York 
Peiping 
(Peking) 
Penang 
Rangoon 
Saigon 
Seremban 
Shanghai 
Singapore 


Sitiawan 
(F M S ) 
Sourabaya 
Taiping 
(F M S ) 
Tientsin 
Tongkah 
(Bhuket) 
Tsingtao 
Yokohama 


CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS opened and 
FIXED DEPOSITS received on terms which may 
be ascertained on application. 


1 / 1 , Clive Street 
D. R. KINLOCH, Agent 


Calcutta Offices: 

1 , Fairlie Place (P. & O* Bank Branch) 
? J. E# MOIRy Agent 
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6 3/32d , rising occasionally upto is 6|-d 
The Eeserve Bank was able to purchase its 
sterling requirements by tender at is 6Jd , 
the total purchases effected m these months 
:£i3^097^<^t)0 At the beginning of 
April the market was quiet and there was 
an appreciable decline in the amount of 
sterling tendered to the Bank On the 
13th of this month the Reserve Bank 
accepted tenders to the amount of 
£10,000 at IS 6 3/32d , a drop of i/32d 
on the previous accepted rate This was 
followed by an immediate decline in the 
market lates, and thougn in the following 
week tenders at is 6d were rejected, and 
at the beginning of May the Reserve Bank 
suspended purchases by tender altogether, 
rates continued to fall and touched the 
statutory lower point of IS 5 49/6z|d in the 
first week of June The Government of 
at this time announced their decision to 
maintain the rate at is 6d as a result of 
which there Was a slightly steadier feeling 
in the market The improvement in gene- 
ral business outlook at the end of this 
month led to a marked change of senti- 
ment in the exchange market and in July 
the rate giadually settled down at is 
5 29/32d , i/32d below the Reserve 

Bank's tap rate Thereafter owing to the 
improvement in India's balance of trade, 
the rupee exchange remained on the whole 
steady, until the close of the year, vary- 
ing between is 5 i3/i6d and is 5 i5/i6d 

The total amount of sterling purchased 
by the Bank during the year was 
£19,058,000 as compared with £33,916,000 
m 1937 As the former account was insuffi- 
cient to meet Government’s steilmg require- 
ments, which amounted to £36,010,000 
during the year, the Reserve Bank had to 
transfer sterlmg securities amounting to 
£15,605,000 from its Issue to its Banking 
Department contracting its cash balances 
correspondingly In the month of Decem- 
ber forward exchange rates w^eakened, the 
fall being further aggravated by speculative 
forces, and the Government of India issued 
another press communique repeating their 
decision to ma ntain the exchange at the 
present statutory rate Towards the close 
of the month with the increasing demand 
for money, the ready rate grow firmer, and 
and the Bank were able to effect purchases 
at their tap rate of is 51 /i6d 

Despite the general recession in the first 
half of the year, the demand for money 
continued reasonably active throughout and 
the scheduled banks on the whole wiere 
working on a lower cash ratio than in 1937 
Tow3ids the end of the year there was a 


definite increase m the credit requirements 
of trade and industry and the ratio of total 
cash and balances with the Reserve Bank 
to total liabilities fell to 8 05 per cent as 
compared with ii 6 per cent at the end of 
the previous year The steady develop- 
ment of the scheduled banks maintained 
during the last three years was unfortu- 
nately marred by a local banking crisis m 
South India at the end of June, following 
upon the closure of the Travancore National 
and Quilon Bank It is satisfactory to note 
that m spite of this setback the total ad- 
vances and discounts of the scheduled 
banks rose fiom Rs 114 87 crores at the 
end of 1937 to Rs 118 91 crores at the 
close of the period under review The 
demand and t-me liabilities of the banks 
also continued to glow except in the case 
case of the banks affected by the crisis 

(Issue Depart ment) 

(OOO’s omitted) 

1936 1937 1938 

Rs Rs Rs 

I labilities^ — 

Notes held in the 
Banking Depart- 
ment 11,87 35 29,32 58 18,43 69 

Notes in circulation 191,99,37 185,37,05 1,8799,60 


Total 203,86,72 214,69,63 206,43,29 

Assets — 

Gold com & bullion 




Held in India 

41,55,19 41,54 55 

41 ,54,53 
2 86,98 

Held outside India 

2,86,98 

2 86, 9S 

Sterling securities 

71,51,05 80,30 70 
64,75,67 62,56,45 

59,50,02 

Rupee Coin 

70,19,37 

Government 
of India Rupee 




securities 

23,37,83 27,40,97 

32,32,39 

Internal bills of ex- 




change and other 
Commercial Paper 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Total I 

203,86 72 214,69,63 206,43,29 

(Banking Department) 


(000 

’s omitted) 




Rs 


Rs 

Liabilities — 

Capital 

5,00,00 

5, CO, 00 

5,00,00 

Reserve Fund 

5,00,00 

5,00,00 

5,00,00 

Deposits 




Government 

7 14, '2 

9 76 31 

11,18,53 

Banks 

15,86,70 

xO 16,89 12,17 46 

Others 

27.61 

126,43 

84,34 

Bills payable 

8,81 

11,65 

8 78 

Other liabilities 

70,06 

56,37 

86,87 


Total 34,07,31 41,87,15 35,15,98 
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THE BANK OF MYSOEIE, LTD. 


(Bankers to the Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs. 20,00,000 

SUBSCRIBED AND PAID-UP CAPITAL „ 20,00,000 

RESERVE EUNDS „ 26,50,000 

Head Office AVENUE ROAD, BANGAI ORE CITY 

Local Offices FORT, BANGALORE CITY and C & M STATION, BANGALORE 

BRANCHES 

Arsikere Chickmagalur Davangere Kolar Sagar Tiptxir 

Channapatna Chmtamani Hassan My^joie Saklaspur Tumkur 

Chickballapur Chitaldroog Krishnaiajnagar Oorgaum Slnmoga 

London Agents THE EASTERN BANK, LTD 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and interest allowed at 1% per annum upto Rs 1 lakh 
LOANS AND CASH CREDITS are granted on approved securities 
FIXED DEPOSITS for Six and Twelve months received at rates which may be 

ascertained on application 

THRIFT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS are opened and interest allowed at 2^% per annum 

upto Rs 5,000 

Banking Business of every description transacted 

F. L PERADON, 

Manager 


Arsikere 

Channapatna 


Davangere 

Hassan 

Krishnai ajnagar 


Kolar 

Mysoie 

Oorgaum 


Sagar 

Saklaspur 

Slnmoga 


Tiptur 

Tumkur 


(INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND) 


Authorised Capital £3,000,000 Paid-up Capital £1,050,000 

Subscribed „ £1,800,000 Reserve Fund £1,075,000 

LONDON BANKERS 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND and THE MIDLAND BANK LTD 

HEAD OFFICE 

NO. 15, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E C. 3. 

BRANCHES and AGENCIES 

Calcutta Madras Penang j Kuala- Bangkok 

Howrah Rangoon Singapore (Trengganu Hong Kong 

Delhi Cohimbo Ipoh (F M S ) Kota Bharu Shanghai 

Simla Janna Kuala Lumpur (Kelantan) Tv’auntius 

Karachi Kandy (F M S ) Kuantan New Yoik 

Bombay Galle Kuala Lipis iF M S ) t Pahang) (USA) 

The Bank transacts banking business of every description throughout the woild Curient 

Accounts opened 

FIXED DEPOSITS 

Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application 
Savings Banks Accounts opened at DELHI, SIMLA and HOWRAH 
The Bank undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships 

N WILKS, Manager 

Chve Buildings, 8, Clive Street, CALCUTTA 

Howrah Agency— 11, Grand Trunk Road, MAID AN 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


Calcutta 

Howrah 

Delhi 

Simla 

Karachi 

Bombay 


Madras 

Baugoon 

Colombo 

Jaffna 

Kandy 

Galle 


Bangkok 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai 
Tvtauiiiius 
New Yoik 
(USA) 
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1936 

1937 1938 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Assets — 




Notes 

11,87,35 29,32,59 : 

18,43,69 

Rupee com 

6,31 

4,68 

3,79 

Subsidiary com 

2,85 

3,79 

6,40 

Bills discounted 




Internal 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

External 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Government of 




India Treasuiy 




Bills 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Balances held 




abroad 

14,86,22 

3,63,76 

8,26,46 

Loans and Advan- 




ces to the Govern- 




ment 

Nil 

2,00,00 

1,’4,09 

Other loans and 




Ad\ ances 

89 

2,00 

10,50 

Investments 

6,16,31 

6,24,08 

5,26,16 

Other assesLs 

1,07 87 

56,25 

78,89 

Total 

34,07,31 

41 87,15 

35,15,98 


* Includes Casli and Short-term securities 


IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 

The Imperial Bank of India was consti- 
tuted by special legislation in 1920 by the 
amalgamation of the three presidency 
banks and commenced business in January, 
1921 Since the inauguration of the 
Reserve Bank of India m April 1, 1983, it 
IS no more the Government’s bank m the 
seiise it v/as before The Reserve Bank of 
India commenced operations m April 1, 
1935, when it assumed control of the Gov- 
ernment Currency Offices and Public Debt 
Offices and took over the Public Accounts 
Departments of the Imperial Bank in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and 
Rangoon Elsewhere the Imperial Bank 
continues to conduct the Government 
Treasuiy business as agents of the Reserve 
Bank With the coming into force of the 
Imperial Bank of India Amendment Act 
on 1st April, 1935, advantage was taken of 
the removal of restriction on business to 
establish Executor and Trustee Depart- 
ments at the three local Head Offices and 
to expand the scope of the business in 
accordance with the extended Charter 
Profits have increased from Rs 72,87,347 
to Rs 78,87,438 Rs 2 5 lakhs against 
the same previously has been transferred to 
Reserve Fund, Rs 70,000 against 
Rs 38,600 has been transferred to Pension 
Funds and Rs 2,50,000 against the 
same to Premises Account Cash and 
other balances have declmed from 
Rs 13,43,19,121 to Rs 8,98,97,841, also 
investments from Rs 47,63,70,811 to 
Rs 43,73,52,876 Dividend has been main- 
tamed at 12 per cent per annum and the 
amount carried forward is Rs 30,40,043 


against Rs 30,41,606 at the end of the pre- 
vious year 

The Imperial Bank Advance Rate re- 
mained unchanged at 3 per cent Money, 
especially towards the end of the period, 
has been in somewhat better demand, with 
supplies rather more restricted The ad- 
vances and internal bills discounted in 
India and Burma of the scheduled banks, 
which were Rs 122 crores on 1st July, 
1938 fell to Rs 105 crores in the middle of 
November, but recovered to Rs 119 crores 
at the end of December Deposits with the 
Scheduled Banks in India and Burma rose 
during the half-year from Rs 235 crores to 
Rs 239 crores 

The exports of gold during the half-year 
ended December, 1938, have been on a 
slightly reduced scale when compared with 
the coi responding period of 1987, while im- 
ports of silver have also declined The net 
export was about Rs 8 crores Sterling 
exchange rates have, on the whole, remain- 
ed steady, especially for the ready position 

Government securities were steady until 
September, durmg which month the poh- 
tical crisis m Europe caused wide fluctua- 
tions in both Indian and British Govern- 
ment Security prices The maiket recover- 
ed immediately, however, on news of the 
Munich Agreement and prices closed only 
slighrly lower on the latter half of 1938 
although, with the political outlook still 
uncertain, the undertone at the end of 
December was distinctly easier than at the 
begmnmg of July The average yield on 
Government of India Treasury Bills was 
Re 1-3-5 per cent per annum as compared 
with As 12-4 per cent per annum during 
the latter half of 1937 Year endmg 
December 


(OOO’s omitted) 



19^8 

1937 

1936 

Liabdities — 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Capital 

5,62,50 

5,62,50 

5,62,50 

Reserves 

5,55,00 

5,50,00 

5,50,00 

Deposits 

81,50,95 

81, os, 07 78,79,50 

Sundries 

40,77 

42,1^ 

38,13 

Pro 1 & Loss Account 

30,40 

30,^1 

28,03 

Total 

93,39,62 

92,91,16 90,58,16 

Assets — 

Cash & other Items 

8,98,98 

13,43,13 

8,56,41 

Investments 

43,73,53 

47,63,70 

52,58 58 

Loans and Cash Credit 

32,74,o9 

23,37,50 

21,97,21 

Bills discounted 

5,55,61 

5,99,32 

4,78,81 

Dead Stock 

1,98,78 

2,08,99 

2,22,82 

Sundries 

38,03 

40,36 

44,42 

Total 

93,39,62 92,93,16 90,58>16 


Percentage of Capital & 
Reserve to deposits 
Percentage of Cash to 
Deposits 


13 7 13 4 13 4 

1192 16 5 10 6 
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Profit and Loss items — 




Brought forwaid 

30,50 

30,15 

28,60 

het profit 

78,87 

76,00 

72.S7 

Dividend Distiibution 

67,50 

67,50 

67,50 

Allocation to funds 

5,70 

2,89 

5,95 

Cairy Forward 

30,40 

30,4.2 

28 , oa 

Dividend per cent 

12 

12 

12 

INDIAN JOINT-STOCK 

BANKS 




ALLAHABAD BANK LIMITED 


The Allahabad Bank is one of the oldest 
of Indian joint stock banks, established in 
the year 1865 Its original Head Office 
was Allahabad, but since its affiliation to 
the P & O Banking Corporation, which 
has since been amalgamated with the 
Chartered Bank of India, about 10 
years ago, its registered office has been 
transferred to Calcutta The Allahabad 
Bank has devoted special atteiition to 
branch banking and finance of produce 
Its branches are spread practically 
throughout the United Provinces and a 
good pait of the Punjab The bank has 
also branches at other important centres 
like Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi, Nagpur, 
etc In the field of produce finance, it did 
considerable pioneer work , and though 
new entrants into the field seek to cut in- 
to its business, the facilities which the 
Allahabad Bank has always offered, and 
IS ever in a position to offer, should retain 
for It, its own clients and connections and 
business 

The report and balance sheet of the 
Allahabad Bank will always be perused 
with interest, and the ii6th report sub 
mitted by the Directors indicates that the 
last year was wholly favourable for the 
Bank which holds a special position m 
more than one province The fall in pro- 
fits was perhaps inevitable, but there is no 
change in the rate of dividend on ordinary 
and preference shares The changes m the 
balance-sheet explain the Director's dis- 
position of the profits, appropriations to 
Reserves being Rs 3 lakhs as against Rs 5 
lakhs last year The further rise in 
deposits testifies to the strength and popu- 
larity of the bank Time and demand 
liabilities which stood at Rs 10 77 crores 
in the balance sheet as on March 31, 1938 
have risen to Rs 10 95 crores A grati- 
fying feature m the further addition made 
to the Reserves which stand at Rs 50 
lakhs while paid-up capital is unchanged 
at Rs 35 5 lakhs The changes on the 
other side are such as one may expect 
The reduced demand for money is reflect- 


ed 111 the fail under Advances although 
loans show a small rise on the pieviout, 
year Ihe total ot Rs 537 crores against 
Rs 568 ciores m the last \ ear's balamc 
sheet is compounded ot seemed loans to 
the total of Rs 5 26 ciores and uiiseeuied 
loans on single or joint secuiity amount to 
Rs II 8 iakhs only The iigid banking 
standards of the institution aie lefltcted 
as usual m the entiy -mi-against Debts eun- 
sideied doubtful or bad House pioputy 
alter additions to the value oi Rs 722 
lakhs during the veil is valued m thi 
balance sheet at Rs 4618 1 ikhs, tin 

annual piovision foi d(pit‘e.ation being 
made before profits were stiiek The fall 
in advances accounts for tin rise under 
Investments to Rs 4 67 crores from 
421 crores at the end of March t()> 8 
The cash position leinanis as stiong c's 
ever, bank bianch and othei balan 
amounting to over Rs t 38 ciok^s 1 hi 
(hanee of control is shown in the siib'^titu- 
tion of the Chartered Bank foi th'^ P & O 
Pankm" Corporation as the institulum to 
which the Allahabad Bank is now affihitM 
Reference mav also be made to a cbnnge 
in the Bank’s directorate Mr R R Had- 
dovv havnng taken the nlace of Sir George 
Campbell vvdio has resigned on retirement 


(OOO’s omitted) 



1937 

193^ 

1939 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Liabilities — 

Capital 

35,50 

35,50 

35,50 

Reserves 

46,50 

48,00 

50,8 > 

Provident Fund 

18,83 

20,25 

20,97 

Deposits 

10,17,86 

10,77,25 

10,95,19 

Other items 

9,b3 

6,52 

7,10 

Piofit 8k, Loss 

A ccount 

10,61 

12,87 

11 , r> 

Total 

11,69,13 

12,00,39 

12,21,06 

Assets — 

Cash 

1,67,61 

1,59,60 

I 53,11 

Investments 

3,12,95 

1,26,21 

1 72,19 

Loans, Advances, 
etc 

6,0t,81 

5,68,51 

5,37.16 

Property- 

41 73 


50,30 

Other items 

8,99 

1,19 

2,70 

Total 

11,63,1.5 

12,00,39 

12/21,06 

Percetage of 

Capital & Re- 
serves to De- 
posits 

7 8 

7 8 

7 9 

Percentage of 

Cash to Deposits 

16 0 

Its 

16 0 

percentage of 

liquid assets to 
deposits 

48 9 

54 4 

60 2 
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Profit and Loss items — 

Brought forward 
Net profit 
Dividend Distri- 
bution 

Allocation to 
funds 

Carry forward 
Dividend Pei cent 


4,03 

4,78 

4,64 

8 87 

10,38 

9,10 

4,59 

4,59 

4,59 

3,00 

5,00 

3,00 

5,31 

5,57 

6,15 

18 

18 

18 


BANK OF BARODA, LIMITED 

The Bank of Baroda was founded in 
1909 under the patronage of and largely 
supported by, the Government of H H 
the Maharafa of Gaekwar of Baroda The 
Chairman of the Bank is Mr Walchand 
Hirachand and the General Manager Mr 
W C Groundwater 

The business of the Bank during the 
year 19BS was satisfactory Deposits have 
slightly increased from Rs 6 ^ 79 ^ 58 ^ 24^5 to 
Rs 7,12,51,101, but loans and advances 
have shghtly declined from Rs 2,86,24,084 
to Rs 2,85,12,352 Cash and other 
balances were higher at Rs 1,18,99,382 
as also investments at Rs 3,34,70,440 
The profit was Rs 5,05,936 which was 
slightly less than the net profit for the year 
1937, but compares favourably with the 
profits of previous years The dividend 
has been maintained at 10 per cent per 
annum Rs 1,50,000 against the same m 
the previous year has been transferred to 
Reserve Fund The amount earned for- 
ward IS higher at Rs 89,442 against 
Rs 68,506 in the previous year Year 
ending December 


Percentage of total 
capital and Reserve 
to deposits 

Percentage of cash to 
deposits 

Percentage of liquid 
assets to deposits 

Profit and Loss Items — 

Brought forward 
Net Profit 

Dividend Distribution 
Allocation to Funds 
Bonus to staff 
Gained forward 
Dividend Rate % 


7 7 

8 1 

7 9 

17 6 

15 8 

16 7 

69 8 

61 7 

63 7 


79 

57 

b 9 

4,56 

5,97 

5,06 

3,00 

3,00 

3,00 

1,50 

3,50 

1,50 

28 

35 

35 

57 

69 

89 

10 

10 

10 


BANK OF HINDUSTAN, LIMITED 

The Bank was started m July, 1929, tvith 
an authorized capital of Rs 25,00,000 and 
called and paid up capital of Rs 10,00,000 
in shares of Rs 100 each and Rs 50 paid 
up It has got a powerful and influential 
Directorate with C H Divanjee as 

the Secretary The Bank has got 19 
branches The ob 3 ect of the Bank is only 
to improve indigenous banking on modern 
lines in all its branches, including Trustee 
and Executorship business 
Deposits have fallen m 1938 from 
Rs 47,85,134 to Rs 22,96,577 Cash is 
lower at Rs 5,29,066, while investments are 
slig^htly higher at Rs 5,75,544 

The profit for the year was Rs 37,809 
The dividend declared was lower at 2 per 
cent against 3j per cent previously The 
amount carried forward was higher at 
Rs 9,983 against Rs 5,120 in the previous 
year Year endmg December 

(000 's omitted) 
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1936 

1937 

1938 


1936 1937 

1938 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Liabilities—* 

Capital 

Reseive Fund 
Provident Fund 
Deposits 

Other items 

Profit & Loss A/c, 

Rs Rs 

30,00 30,00 

23,50 23,00 

5,59 4,46 

6,94,61 6,79,58 

1 91 2,44 

3,85 5,04 

Rs 

30,00 

26 50 

4,94 

7,12,51 

3,39 

4,25 

Capital 

Reseives 

Deposits 

Bills for collection 
as per contra 

Other items 

Profit and Loss Ac- 
count 

10,00 

33 

37,99 

1,83 

1,07 

66 

10,00 

45 

47,35 

4,84 

1,91 

61 

10,00 

50 

22,97 

8,80 

2,09 

38 

Total 

7,59,36 7,46,52 

7,81,59 

Total 

51,88 

65,16 

89,74 




Assets — 




Assets — 

Cash 

Investments 

Loans & Advances 
Property 

Other items 

1,22,23 1,07,49 1,18,99 
3,59,68 3,12,18 8,84,70 
2,49,72 2,86,24 2,85,12 
23,68 23,32 22,92 

4,10 17,34 19,86 

Cash 

Investments 

Loans, Advances etc 
Premises 

Bills for collection as 
per contra 

Other items 

11,08 

1,00 

36,00 

37 

1,83 

1,60 

9,60 

5,73 

43,39 

43 

4,84 

1>17 

5,29 

5,76 

23,44 

82 

3,80 

63 

Total 

7,59,86 7,46,52 

7,81,59 

Total 

51,88 

65,16 

39,74 
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THE COMILLA UNION BANK LIMITED 

EstablisKed 1922 

Head Office COMILLA 

The Bank that has built up 
public confidence amongst the 
Bengalee managed Banks. 


Share Capital paid-up over Rs. 

Reserves n ff 

Cash, Govt. Securities and Treasury Bills „ „ 

Deposit » ff 

(As at 31-12-45 BS I4th Apnl 1939) 


Branches 


CALCUTTA 
10, Clive Street 
SOUTH CALCUTTA 
139 ii, Russa Road 
DACCA 

NARAYANGANJ 


NETATGANJ 
CHANDPUR 
PURANBAZAR 
CHITIAGO^TO 
B VXIRHAT 
(Chittagong) 


BARISAL 
RAISTAIII 
P\BN V 

MYMENSINGH 

BRAHMANBARIA 

BHAIRAB 


5.77.000 

6.58.000 
62,00,000 

1,54,83,000 


GAUIIATI 

DIBdUGARH 

lORHAT 

TINSUKIA 

DHUBRI 

DIGBOI 


Banking facilities of every description including foreign exchange 
Managing Director Dr S B DU FT, M A , Ph D. (Econ ), London, Brnnsfcr-af-Iatu 


DEAL WITH YOUR OWN BANK 

THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

ESTABLISHED 1911 

A purely National Institution managed entirely by Indians, ranks foremost to-day in 
Capital and Deposits amongst the Joint Stock Banks of India 


AutKorised Capital 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid up Capital 


Rs 

3,50,00,000 

3,36,26,400 

1,68,13,200 


Reserve Liability of Sbarebolders 
Reserve and other Funds 
Deposits as at 30-6-1939 


Rs A P 

1,68,13,200 0 0 
1,01,46,598 1 0 
32,74,83,730 13 0 
19,31,54,912 1 10 


Investments m Gilt-edged, other approved securities and Cash in hand as at 30-6-1939 19,31,54,912 I 10 

Manager — MR H C CAPTAIN 
Head Office —BOMBAY 
DIRECTORS 

Sir H P Mody, Kt , K B E —{Chairman) Vlthaldas Kanji E«?q 

The Rt Hon'ble Nawab Sir Akbar Hydan, Kt , P 0 Sir Do'^sabhoy H Bhlwandiwalla, Kt 

Ardeshir Bomanji Dubash, Esq Nurmohamed M Chmoy Esq 

Haridas Madhavdas Esq Bapiiji D Lam, Fsq 

Binshaw D Romer, Esq Dharamsey \lulraj Khatau, Esq 

Branches tn all tmportart stations tn India Foreign business fransacfecf 

BANKING FACILITIES OFFERED TO SUIT EVERYBODY’S REQUIREMENT 

Open your Current Deposit, Fixed Deposit and Savings Accounts 

The important features to be noted are ~Our Rupee Traiellers' Cheques Insiiranct Policj \Uthout Medical Examina 
tion Pure Five and Ten Tolas Gold Bars 3 Years Cash Certffic ttes earnlnc: 21 per ctnt compound interest 
Administration of Trusts and Wills by CEYTRaL BANK EXECUIOR it TRUSTEE CO , LD * 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT at the disposal of families and businessmen as safest repository 
for Jewellery, Documents, etc , yearly rent Rs 12 /- only for a locker under your control 

CALCUTTA BRANCHES 

Main Office — lOO, CLIVE STREET 

Lmdsay Street SHAMBA2AR BRANCH -133, Cornwallis Street 

BARABA2AR BRANCH —71, Cross Street BHOWANIPORE BRANCH — 8A, Russa Road 

Branches in Bengal and Behar 

at DACCA, — NARAYANGANJ, — JALPAIGURI, — JAMSHEDPUR, — MUZAFFARPUR 

London Agents —BARCLAYS BANK LD AND MIDLAND BANK LD 
Nett) York Agents — GUARANTY TRUST CO OF NEW YORK 
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Percentage of total 
of capital and re- 
serve to deposits 
Percentage of cash to 
deposits 

Percentage of liquid 
assets to deposits 

Profit and Loss Items- — . 

Brought forward 
Net profit 

Dividend distribution 
Allocation to funds 
Carry forward 
Dividend per cent 


27 5 

22 0 

45 7 

29 2 

20 0 

23 0 

81 8 

32 4 

48 1 


3 

3 

5 

64 

54 

38 

35 

35 

20 

17 

18 

Nil 

3 

5 

10 

3i 

3i 

2 


BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 

The Bank of India, registered m 1906, 
IS by far the most comfortably situated 
amongst Indian Banks It owns 16 
branches and has as its London agent the 
Westmmster Bank Its balance sheet is 
neat and natty and its business continues 
to be run satisfactorily The Official 
Bank rate during the year was 3 per cent 
The Bank of India has a most illustrious 
and influential Board of Directors with Sir 
Chxmilal V Mehta, K C S I , as Chairman 
and Mr A G Gray as the Manager 

The Bank experienced a successful year 
m 1938, profit for the year being 
Rs 21,81,658 against Rs 21,62,406 m the 
previous year The Bank has maintamed 
the dividend at 11 per cent 

Deposits increased from Rs 17,13,71,170 
to Rs 17,25,21,682 but loans and ad- 
vances were slightly lower at 
Rs 7,95,91,430 against Rs 8,57,03,275 
Investments are higher at Rs 8,28,01,340 
agamst Rs 6,98,46,197, while cash and 
other balances were lower at 
Rs 3,00,74,183 agamst Rs 3,43,27,067 

(In coo’s omitted) 



1936 

1937 

1938 

Liabilities — 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Capital 

1,00,00 

1,00,00 

1,00,00 

Reserves 

1,05 00 

1,09,00 

1,11,50 

Deposits 

16 99,94 17,13,71 

17,25,22 

Other Items 

1,07 

1,21 

1 52 

Profit and Loss A/c 

20,17 

21,00 

20,71 

Total 

19,26,18 19,44,92 19,58,95 

Assets — 




Cash 

2,41,61 

3,43,27 

3,00,74 

Loans & advances 

8,90,76 

8,57,92 

7,95 91 

Bills 

17,01 

34,56 

25,27 

Investments 

7,62,34 

6,98,43 

8,28,01 

Property etc 

14,46 

10,74 

9,02 

Total 

19,26,18 19,44,92 

19,58,95 


Profit and X oss Items—— 

Brought forward 
Net Profit 

Dividend Distribu- 
tion 

Allocation to funds 
Carry forward 
Dividend pei cent 


6,04 

6,87 

7,65 

20,63 

21,62 

21,82 

11,00 

11,00 

11,00 

6 50 

6,50 

5,50 

6,87 

7,65 

8,34 

11* 

11* 

11* 


* Includes bonus of one per cent per annum* 


BANK OF MYSORE, LIMITED 

The Bank of Mysore was started m 1913 
and its progress has been steady and satis- 
factory The Reserves considerably 
exceed the total paid-up capital* The 
profit for the year ended December, 1938 
was slightly lower than that for 1937 at 
Rs 4,39,444 against Rs 4,54,894 m 

the previous year Deposits have declined 
from Rs 2,56,58,300 to Rs 2,47,04,433 
Loans and advances have 3 umped to 

Rs* 1 76 lakhs from Rs 1 65 lakhs 
Bills discounted and purchased have 
declmed from Rs 12 3 lakhs to 
Rs 10 24 lakhs Investments are 
Rs 91,77,327, while cash stands at 

Rs 17,06,117 Rs 1,50,000 against the 

same previously has been transferred to 
the Reserve Funds The dividend and 
bonus have been maintamed at 12 and 2 
per cent per annum respectively. The 
amoimt carried forward is Rs 1,02,038 
against Rs 1,14,594 m the previous year 
Year ending December 


(OOO’s omitted) 



1935 

1937 

1938 

Liabilities — 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Capital 

20,00 

20,00 

20,00 

Re^^erve Fund 

24,25 

25,00 

25,75 

Staff Provident Fund 

3,23 

3 57 

4,00 

Deposits 

2,33,03 

2,56,58 

2,47,04 

Unclaimed Dividend 

16 

17 

17 

Profit and Loss 

3,45 

3,51 

3,39 

Total 

2,48,12 

8,08,83 

3,00.35 


Assets — 

Cash 29,42 

Investments 87,01 

Loans ard advances 1,54,92 
Bills discounted and 

purchased 7,11 

Property etc , Sj66 


84,80 17,06 

92,36 91,78 

1,64,59 1,76,23 

12,26 10,24 

4,82 5,64 


Total 2,84,12 3,08,83 3,00,35 


Percentage of capi- 
tal and reserve to 
total deposits 
Percentage of liquid 
assets to total de- 
posits 

Percentage of cash 
to deposits 


IS 9 

17 5 

18 51 

50 3 

49 6 

43 7 

12 6 

13 6 

6 9 
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THE COMILLA UNION BANK LIMITED 

Established 1922 

Head Office COMILLA 

The Bank that has built up 
public confidence amongst the 
Bengalee managed Banks. 

Share Capital paid-up over Rs. 5,77,000 

Reserves „ „ 6,58,000 

Cash, Govt. Secuiities and Treasury Bills „ „ 62,00,000 

Deposit 1,54,83,000 

(As at 31-12-45 BS I4tli April, 1939) 


Branches 


CALCUTTA 
10, Clive Street 
SOUTH CALCUTTA 
1393, Russa Road 
DACCA 

NARAYANGANJ 


NETAKiANJ 
CHANJDPUR 
PURAN BAZAR 
cam AGONG 
B VXIRH4T 
(Chittagong) 


BARISAL 

RAlSrIAHI 

P^BN\ 

MYMENSINGH 

BRAHMAN3ARIA 

BHAIRAB 


CxAUIIATI 

DIBdUG\RH 

} OR HAT 

TINSUKIA 

DHUBRI 

DIGBOI 


Banking facilities of every description including foreign exchange 
Managing Director Di S B DUTT, M A , Ph D (Econ ), London, Bairistet -at-Law 


DEAL WITH YOUR OWN BANK 

THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


A purely National Institution managed entirely by Indians, ranks foremost to-day m 
Capital and Deposits amongst the Joint Stock Banks of India 


Rs A P. Rs A P 

Authorised Capital 3,50,00,000 0 0 Reserve Liability of Shareholders 1,68,13,200 0 0 

Subscribed Capital 3,36,26,400 0 0 Reserve and other Funds 1,01,46,598 1 0 

Paid up Capital ^ 1,68,13,200 0 0 Deposits as at 30-6-1939 32,74,83,730 13 0 

Investments in Gilt-ed^d, other approved securities and Cash in hand as at 30-6-1939 19,31,54,912 1 10 

Manager —MR H C CAPTAIN 
Head Office —BOMBAY 
DIRECTORS 

Sir H P Mody, Kfc , K B E —{Chairman) Vfthaldas Kanii Esq 

The Rt Hon^ble Nawab Sir Akbar Hjdan, Kt , P C Sir Do‘?sabhoy H Bhiw 'inrhwalla, Kt 

Arde<?hir Bomanji Dubash, Esq Nurmohamed M Chinoy Esq 

Haridas Madhavdas Esq Bapiiji D Lain, Fsq 

Bmshaw D Romer, Esq Dhararasey Mulraj Khatau, Esq 

Branches tn all important stations m India Foreign business transacted, 

i BANKING FACILITIES OFFERED TO SUIT EVERYBODY’S REQUIREMENT 

Open your Current Deposit, Fixed Deposit and Savings Accounts 

The important feature'? to be noted are —Our Rupee Tra\ellers' Cheques Insuranct Policy \Mthout Afedu al E\amina 
tion Pure Five and Ten Tolas Gold Bars S Years Cash Certlflcttps earning? 21 per cent compound interest 
Administration of Trusts and Wills by CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO , LD ' 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT at the disposal of families and businessmen as safest repository 
for Jewellery, Documents, etc , yearly rent Rs 12 / - only for a locker under your control 

CALCUTTA BRANCHES 

^ Main Office — lOO, CLIVE STREET 

Street SHAMBAZAR BRANCH -133, Cornwallis Street 

BARABA2AR BRANCH —71, Cross Street BHOWANIPORE BRANCH — SA, Russa Road 

Branches in Bengal and Behar 

at DACCA, — NARAYANGANJ, — JALPAIGURI, — JAMSHEDPUR, — MU2AFFARPUR 
London Agents —BARCLAYS BANK LD AND MIDLAND BANK LD 
iVem York Agenfsg— GUARANTY TRUST CO OF NEW YORK 
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Percentage of total 




of capital and re- 
serve to deposits 

27 5 

22 0 

45 7 

Percentage of cash to 



deposits 

Percentage of liquid 

29 2 

20 0 

23 0 

assets to deposits 

81 8 

32 4 

48 1 

Profit and Loss Items — 




Brought forward 

3 

3 

5 

Net profit 

64 

54 

38 

Dividend distribution 

35 

85 

20 

Allocation to funds 

17 

18 

Nil 

Carry forward 

3 

5 

10 

Dividend per cent 

di 

3i 

2 


BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 

The Bank of India, registered in 1906, 
IS by far the most comfortably situated 
amongst Indian Banks It owns 16 
branches and has as its London agent the 
Westminster Bank Its balance sheet is 
neat and natty and its business continues 
to be run satisfactorily The Official 
Bank rate during the year was 3 per cent 
The Bank of India has a most illustrious 
and influential Board of Directors with Sir 
Chunilal V Mehta, K C S I , as Chairman 
and Mr A G Gray as the Manager 

The Bank experienced a successful year 
in 1938, profit for the year being 
Rs 21,81,658 against Rs 21,62,406 m the 
previous year The Bank has maintained 
the dividend at 11 per cent 


Piofit and Loss Items— 


Brought forward 

6,04 

6,87 

7,65 

Net Profit 

Dividend Distribu- 

20,63 

21,62 

21,82 

tion 

11,00 

11,00 

11,00 

Allocation to funds 

6 50 

6,50 

5,50 

Carry forward 

6,87 

7,65 

8,34 

Dividend per cent 

11* 

11* 

11* 


* Includes bonus of one per cent per annum. 


BANK OF MYSORE, LIMITED 

The Bank of Mysore was started in 1913 
and its progress has been steady and satis- 
factory The Reserves considerably 
exceed the total paid-up capital. The 
profit for the year ended December, 1938 
was slightly lower than that for 1937 at 
Rs 4,39,444 against Rs 4,54,894 m 
the previous year Deposits have declined 
from Rs 2,56,58,300 to Rs 2,47,04,433 
Loans and advances have 3 umped to 
Rs 1 76 lakhs from Rs 1 65 lakhs 
Bills discounted and purchased have 
declined from Rs 12 3 lakhs to 
Rs 10 24 lakhs Investments are 
Rs 91,77,327, while cash stands at 
Rs 17,06,117 Rs 1,50,000 against the 
same previously has been transferred to 
the Reserve Funds The dividend and 
bonus have been maintained at 12 and 2 
per cent per annum respectively The 
amount carried forward is Rs 1,02,038 
against Rs 1,14,594 in the previous year 
Year ending December 


Deposits increased from Rs 17,13,71,170 
to Rs 17,25,21,682 but loans and ad- 
vances were slightly lower at 
Rs 7,95,91,430 against Rs 8,57,03,275 
Investments are higher at Rs 8,28,01,340 
agamst Rs 6,98,46,197, while cash and 
other balances were lower at 
Rs 3,00,74,183 against Rs 3,43,27,067 

(In OOO’s omitted) 



1936 

1937 

1938 

Liabilities-— 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Capital 

1,00,00 

1,00,00 

1,00,00 

Reserves 

1,05 00 

1,09,00 

1,11,50 

Deposits 

16 99,94 17,13,71 

17,25,22 

Other Items 

1,07 

1,21 

1 52 

Profit and Loss A / c 

20,17 

21,00 

20,71 

Total 

19,26,18 19,44,92 19,38,95 

Assets— 

Cash 

2,41,61 

3,43,27 

3,00,74 

Loans & advances 

8,90,76 

8,57,92 

7,95 91 

Bills 

17,01 

34,56 

25,27 

Investments 

7,62,84 

6,98,43 

8,28,01 

Property etc 

14,46 

10,74 

9,02 


Total 19,26,18 19,44,92 19,58,95 


(OOO^s omitted) 



1935 

1937 

1938 

Liabilities — 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Capital 

20,00 

20,00 

20,00 

Ret^erve Fund 

24,25 

25,00 

25,75 

Staff Provident Fund 

' 3,23 

3 57 

4,00 

Deposits 

2,33,03 

2,56,58 

2,47,04 

Unclaimed Dividend 

16 

17 

17 

Profit and Loss 

3,45 

3,51 

3,39 

Total 

2,48,12 

3,08 83 

3,00,35 

Assets — 

Cash 

29,42 

34,80 

17,06 

Investments 

87,01 

92,36 

91,78 

Loans and advances 1,54,92 
Bills discounted and 

1,64,59 

1,76,23 

purchased 

7,11 

12,26 

10,24 

Property etc 

5,66 

4,82 

5,04 

Total 

2,84,12 

3,08,83 

3,00,35 


Percentage of capi- 
tal and reserve to 


total deposits 
Percentage of liquid 

18 9 

17 5 

18 51 

assets to total de- 
posits 

50 3 

49 6 

43 7 

Percentage of cash 

12 6 

13 6 

6 9 

to deposits 
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Profit ^nd Loss Ite ns — 

BiouQ:lit foi ward 
"Vet profit 

Di\ itlcnd distnbii- 
tuin 

lilot ilion to funds 
Bonus to Staff 
Larry foi v\ ud 
Dividend pti cent 
Bonus 


1,0S 

1,15 

1,15 

4,52 

4,55 

4,39 

2 80 

2,81) 

2,80 

1,50 

1,50 

1,-0 


20 

22 

1,11 

1,10 

1,02 

12 

12 

12 

2 

2 

2 


CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 

Founded in 1911, this bank is the largest 
of the indigenous banks in India In 1923 
It took over the management as a separate 
nisi it ut ion of the Union Bank of India and 
acquired the Tala Industrial Bank 
Its deposit figmes weie higher than 
those of the other Indian Joint Stock 
banks In range of business, largeness of 
clientele, new and newer modes of service, 
the Central Bank has always been m the 
forefront An institution, so flourishing 
and so steadfastly marching onwards, has 
had, necessarily, its distractois and even 
unreasoning ciitics The Bank has come 
out successful in all the vexatious litigation 
to which some of its enemies have subject- 
ed it This kind of persecution has meant 
the maintenance of an unduly large liquid 
position so as to be prepared for runs at 
any time Excessive liquid assets mean 
lesser margin of proflts And runs mean 
disorganisation of normal business The 
management of the Central Bank have had 
to contend against heaviest odds Despite 
such difficulties, the progress of the Bank 
has been kept up At all times, it has been 
ready and able to weather even the strong- 
est storm That it has stood up through 
good support and evil report and 
strengthened its position all the time, is a 
measure of its intrinsic vitality and its 
sound business methods , it also shows how 
much headier its growth would have been 
if it had been left to develop unharassed 
and unhampered 

The bank inaugurated a subsidiary, the 
Central Exchange Bank of India, in 
London in September, 1936, with the 
object of engaging m arbritage and direct 
exchange transactions and securing person- 
al representation in the short-loan market 
in Lombard Street The subsidiary increas- 
ed Its capital from £100,000 to £300,000 
fully paid in November, 1937, m ordei to 
deal with increased business 

The Bank is in the happy position of 
being' aDie to report an increase m profits 
for vear ended December, 1938 Depo- 
sits^nount to Bs 31,03,01,024 against 


Bs 30,68.28,179 in the previous year 
Loans and advances are Rs 11,13,39,992 
against Rs 13,52,23,534 in the pievious 
yeai The bank’s liquid position has been 
maintained Cash and othei balances are 
Rs 1,01,34,819, while investments stand at 
Rs 15,72,02,883 The net profit is 27,59,- 
546, an mciease of Rs 71,500 as compared 
v^ith last yeai The dividend declared is 
higher at 7 pei cent against 6 per cent , 
the bonus being maintained at 2 pci cent 
Rs 10,50,000 against Rs 8,00,000 pre- 
viously has been allocated to funds The 
amount earned foiward is lower at 
Rs 8,13,873 against Rs 8,67,515 



(000*s omitted) 



1936 

1937 

1938 

Li'^bilities — 

Rs 

Kb 

Rs 

Capital 

Resell e and 

1,68,13 

other 

1,6S 1 5 

1,6S,13 

Funds 

85, SO 

9L2() 

1,01,17 

DeposiLc* 

11,18,52 

50,6S,2S 

31 03,01 

Bdls pav able 

6,37 

5, to 

1,63 


Accept mces f 01 cu&- 


lomtis as pel con- 


tia 

Bills foi collection 

50,77 

51,0b 

12,51 

as pei conti a 

82,01 

87,03 

73,07 

2S,5T 

Bland adjiislments 

32, n 

28,76 

Other items 

10,25 

5 20 

9t,8S 

Profit and Loss 

12, 2> 

17,08 

18,25 

Total 

35,96,15 

35,08,1 1 

36,51 14 


Assets — 

Cash *5 28,49 

Investments 10,01,72 

Loans & advances 11,98,35 
Acceptances ioi cus~ 
tomeis as per con- 


5,39,18 

13,08,61 

13,52,23 


15 

II, 


,01 ^5 
,72,0 1 
13,10 


tra 

5^,77 

34,60 

12,58 

Bills receivab’e 

82,00 

87,05 

73 97 

Piernises etc , 

1,40,10 

1, 6,70 

1,29,08 

Total 35,96,13 

35,08,14 

36,34,44, 

Percentage ol capital 

and resell e to deposits S 1 

S 5 

a 7 

Peicentage of liquid 

assets to deposits 67 5 

62 2 

bS 7 

Percentage cash 

deposits 

to 

16 6 

17 6 

13 0 

Profit and Loss Items- 
Bi ought foiw aid 

1,08 

5,53 

8,68 

Net Profit 

22,37 

2b, 85 

27,60 

Dividend distribu- 
tion 

11,77 

13 15 

15 13 

411oc alien to funds 

5,-'0 

8,00 

30,50 

Carrv^ foiward 

5,53 

8X)S 

8,14 

Dividend rate per 
cent 

6t 

6X 

7X 


t 1 pel cent Bonus 
X 2 per cent Bonus 
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COMILLA UNION BANK, LIMITED 

The Comilla Union Bank Ltd , was 
established in Comilla in the year 1922 
and from a small beginning it has now 
come to the forefront of the Bengalee- 
managed Banks It is the first amongst 
the operative moffussil Bank of Bengal that 
was enlisted in the second schedule of the 
Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 and was 
taken as a full fledged member of the 
Calcutta Clearing Banks' Association The 
Bank devoted considerable attention to 
Branch Banking and has now 22 Branches 
scattered all over Bengal & Assam 

The Bank has been able to show a suc- 
cessful year in 1938-39 with an alround in- 
increase in business The paid-up share 
capital of the Bank as on 14-4-39 has in- 
creased considerably and stands at 
Rs 5,77,125 as against Rs 4,36,235, 
which means an mcrease of more than 
32 per cent, while the Reserves show the 
figure at Rs 6,58,699 m the present year 
as compared to Rs 6,05,458 in the last 
year There has also been a remarkable 
mcrease in the amount of deposits which 
now stands at Rs 1,54 83,561 as against 
Rs 1,25,36,743 in the previous year The 
advances in Loans, Cash Credits and Bills 
Discounted stand at Rs 1,06,04,212 as 
compared to Rs 88,76,789 m the previous 
year The inherent strength of the Bank 
IS manifest from the huge proportion of 
liquid assets as maintained by the Bank 
particularly in cash and Bank balances 
which stand at Rs 32 18,210 of which 
Rs j 7i,zjoo represent statutory deposit with 
the Reserve Bank of India and the invest- 
ment of the Bank in liouid secunties is also 
very satisfactory inasmuch as Govt secu- 
rities, Treasury Bills and shares in Reserve 
Bank of India comprise a sum of 
Rs 30,42,469 Thus a sum of over 
Rs 62,60,000 was maintained m cash 
and giltedged secunties alone which works 
out at more than 40 per cent of the entire 
deposit and may be considered as highly 
satisfactoiy 

Dunng the year under review the work- 
ing show a net profit of Rs 89,293 ex- 
cluding the amount of Rs 66,940 re- 
ceived as income by way of premium on 
issue of shares The rate of dividend has 
been maintamed at I2|- per cent, subject to 
payment of income-tax and the amount 
carried forward is much larger than in 
last year which is Rs 27,663 as against 
Rs 12,326 brought in 



0 

0 

0 

’s omitted) 


1937 

1938 

1989 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Liabilities — 




Capital 

3.52 

4,36 

5,77 

Reserves 

5.67 

6,05 

6,59 

Deposits 

94.47 

1,55,20 

1,55,20 

Other items 

6,59 

9,61 

10,92 

Profit & Iwoss Ac- 




count 

48 

58 

83 

Total 


1,45,97 

1,79,31 

Assets — 




Casn 

25*15 

25,62 

32,18 

* nvestments 

14^30 

22,94 

32,76 

Loans & Advances 

65,01 

88,77 

1,06,04 

Bills 

2,54 

3,25 

19 

Other items 

3*73 

5,39 

8,14 

Total 

1,10,73 

1,45,97 

1,79,31 

Percentage of capi- 




tal and reserve to 




deposits 

9 7 

6 3 

S 0 

Percentage of cash 




to deposits 

26 6 

20 4 

20 7 

Percentage of liquid 




assets to deposit 

41 7 

38 7 

41 8 


INDIAN BANK, LIMITED 

The Indian Bank Limited with its head 
office at Madras has about 25 branches and 
sub-offices distributed throughout South 
India Its subscribed Capital is about 
Rs 48 lakhs while the paid-up capital is 
about Rs 12 79 lakhs The Reserve Fund, 
which was Rs 9 lakhs in 1929 has grown 
to Rs 14 67 lakhs in 1938 There is a 
Contingency Fund of Rs 1 38 lakhs The 
amount of Rs 1 80 lakhs has been trans- 
ferred during the year from Dividend 
Equalisation Fund to the Investment 
Reserve Fund Thus the total reserves 
are considerably m excess of the total 
Capital 

The Bank rate remamed unchanged at 
3 per cent durmg the year Notwithstand- 
ing the acute banking crisis m the latter 
half of the year, the results of the bank’s 
working are very gratifying and disclose a 
profit of Rs 2 , 85,646 w^hich is higher than 
that in the three years precedmg Deposits 
were higher at Rs 3 , 36 , 70,863 against 
Rs 3 , 30 , 01,076 m the previous year In- 
vestments amount to Rs 1 , 04 , 20,528 
against Rs 81 , 76,896 Cash and other 
balances are lower at Rs 54 , 94,169 
against Rs 63 , 96,498 Loans and ad- 
vances have declined from Rs. 2 , 20 , 95,474 
to Rs 2 , 13 , 44,949 

The dividend declared is lower at 10 per 
cent as against lOj per cent previously 
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INDIA-K B-A^NK, LIMITED 

( KST.VBLISimO IN 1007) 

Head Office MADRAS, North Beach Road 

Local Offices ESPL\N\Di , Tripucane, Mylaporf, Theagaroyayagar, Purasaavalkum, 

PoilAPettah and Sowcarpet 

Branches Adoni, Alleppey, Bangalore City, Bangalore Cantt , Bezwada, Bombay, 
Cocliin, Coiirbatore. Colombo, Eiode, Guntur, Jaffna, Karaikudi, Kimibalvonam, 
Madnia, Nandyal, PudukoUah, Quilon, Salem, Tiiunelveli, Tnuppur, Tiiu\arur, 
Tiiehmopoly, Tiichur and Tiiticonn 

Suh-offices Giidivada, Tenali, Bbimavaram, Bepalli, Tanuku, Duggirala, Devakottab, 
Narasaraopet and Udumalpet 

Agents m all other Principal Towns in India and Burma 

London and New York Agents THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

Subscribed Capital - ^ . Rs 47,92,800 

Called and Paid-up Capua! _ - - 12,79,280 

Reserve and olher Funds - . _ _ 18,60,147 

Reseive Liability of Shareholders - - „ 35,13,520 

Woikmg Funds as on 30th June, 1938 - „ 4,70,14,628 

All General Banking Business including Foreign Exchange transacted 
Rules of Business and other particulars can be had on application to any Office 

N GOPALA IYER, Secretary 


:CIAL BANK. LTD. 


Regd Office . MAYAVARAM 


AiifEtorised Ccspifai • . • . 

issfiied and Sisbscribed Capsfal 
Pciid-iiip Capites! { 18-8-39 ) 


Cenfroi Office : MADRAS 

. Rs. 25,00.000 

* Rs* 21,25,000 

• Rs* 1 8,22,6^55 


tdadras Offices 

ARMENIAN STREET, CHINA BAZAAR ROAD, MAMBALAM, MYLAPORE AND TRIPLICANE 


ANAKAPALLF 

BERHAMPORE 

CALICUT 

CHIDAMBARAM 

COIMBATORE 

CONJEEVARAM 

ERODE 


Branches 

GOBICHETTIPALAYAM PUDUKOTTAH 


KARAIKUDI 

KUMBAKONAM 

MADURA 

NEGAP^TAM 

PALGHAT 

PARVATIPURAM 


SALEM 

SALUR 

SHIYALl 

TADEPALLIGUDEM 

TANIORE 

TIRUNELVELl 


TIRUPATTUR 

TIRUVARUR 

TRICHINOPOLY 

TUTICORIN 

VELLORE 

VIRUDHUNAGAR 

VIZIANAGARAM 


Board of Directors 

T R Venkafarama Sasfn, C I E N V Raghavan, ffetd Acet Gen! 

V Venkaframa Iyer, M A*, B L R Viswanafha Iyer, BA, B L 

K Subbajyer K Sivaswamr Iyer 

R* S A Sankara !yer S N N Sankaralinga Iyer, Director 

ALL KIMDS OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
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The amoimt carried forward is Rs 26,299 


against Rs 40,920 

Year ending 

Decem- 

ber 




Liabilities^ — 





1936 

1937 

1938 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Capital 

12,79 

12,79 

12,79 

Reserve and other 




funds 

16,93 

17,32 

16,21 

Deposits 

2,98,86 

3,30,01 

3, 3b, 71 

Bills for collection 

9,56 

20,12 

16,38 

Other items 

4,21 

2,09 

30,59 

Profit and Loss 




Account 

1,94 

2,20 

2,63 

Total 

3,44,29 

3,94,53 

4,15,31 

^^ssets — 




Cash 

64,69 

63,96 

54,94 

Investments 

70,05 

81,77 

1,04,21 

Loans, Advances 




etc 

1,95 70 

2,20,95 

2,13,45 

Bills for collection 

9 56 

20,12 

16 38 

Premises, etc 

2,09 

3,36 

3,80 

Sundries 

2,20 

4 37 

22,53 

Total 

3,44,29 

3,94,53 

4,1 5,31 


Percentage of 
Capital and 
Reserves to 


deposits 

9 9 


8 6 

Percentage 0 f 

Cash to deposits 

21 6 


16 3 

Percentage 0 f 
liquid assets to 
deposits 

45 8 


47 2 

Profit and Loss Items — 
Brought forward 

32 

34 

41 

XV et profit 

2,39 

2,43 

2,86 

Dividend dis- 
tribution 

1,34 

1,34 

1,28 

Allocation to 
funds 

92 

78 

1,35 

Bonus to staff 

Nil 

24 

13 

Carry forward 

34 

41 

26 

Dividend rate % 

10|r 

lOi 

10 


INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK 

Started early in X 937 the Indian Overseas 
Bank has made an impressive beginnmg 
The Bank has been formed mainly to 
finance and develop trade, commerce and 
industry between India, Burma, Federated 
Malaya States, the Straits Settlements and 
Ceylon in particular and between countries 
outside India in general 

The representative character of the 
Directorate, their position, status and 
business capaaty and the encouragement 
assured by the commercial community have 
been mainly responsible for the success of 
the Bank even from the beginning 

The Bank commenced business at Madras 
and Karaikudi on February lo, X 937 


other branches of the Bank were opened at 
Penang, Sivaganga and Rangoon on July 
5 > ^ 937 > September 6, 1937 and November 
10, 1937 respectively All expenses inci- 
dental to the opening of the branches have 
been charged to the Profit and Loss 
Account 

The bank has been making steady pro- 
gress and the net profit for the half-year 
ended 30th June, 1939 amounted to 
Rs 46,065 as against Rs 28,577 in the 
corresponding period for 1938 Deposits 
have risen to Rs 97,75,183 from 
Rs 63,97,423 Cash and other balances 
were at Rs 15,38,089 as a g a 1 n s 1 
Rs 13,25,040, while Investments were 
considerably higher at Rs 43,49,530 against 
Rs 22,45,734 Loans and advances were 
at Rs 62,79,137 against Rs 40,49,419 
Rs 15,994 bas been transferred to th^ 
Investment Reserve Account during the 
half-year, making it up to Rs 21,682 
The balance of Rs 33,043 has been earned 
forward to the next account 


Half-year 

Year 

Period 

Liabilities 

ended 

ended 

ended 

30-6-1939 

31-12-38 

31-12-37 

Capital 

12,50 

12,50 

12,50 

Reserves 

22 

6 

Nil 

Deposits 

97,75 

70,73 

47,09 

Other Items 

18,25 

4,93 

6,26 

P & L Account 

33 

40 

1 

Total 

1,29,05 

88,62 

66,86 

Assets 

Cash 

15,33 

13,21 

12,07 

Investments 

46,00 

27,67 

9,64 

Advances 

62,79 

44,93 

41,31 

Premises 

50 

43 

27 

Other items 

4,38 

2,38 

2,57 

Total 

1,29,05 

88,62 

65,86 

Profit & Loss Account 

Brought forward 

3 

1 


Net profit 

46 

62 

1 

Allocation to funds 

16 

24 


Dividend amount 

Nil 

88 


Carry forward 

33 

3 



INDO-COMMERCIAL BANK, 
LIMITED 

The Indo-Commercial Bank was started 
on November 17 , 1982 The objects of 
the bank were start and work an up- 
to-date bank to serve the needs of the 
country by incorporating the economy and 
adaptability of the indigenous bankers and 
modern methods of Western institutions,^^ 
as recommended by the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee. The progress of the 
bank has been very satisfactory and it xs 
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at the piesent day one of the leading banks 
m South India The total paid-up capital 
at the end of Decenaber, 1938, stood at 
Rs 18,03,480 Deposits are lower at 
Rs 85,45,434 as against Rs 1,26 32,143 
m the previous year Loans and advances 
are also lower at Rs 55,56,390 as against 
Rs 1,12,61,131 in the preMous year 
Cash and other balances amount to 
Rs 20,21,761 against Rs 21,71,555, while 
investments stand at Rs 30,90,881 against 
Rs 52,90,870 

The Bank has had to pass through a 
period of exceptional stiam in South Indian 
Bankmg from about the end of the first 
half of the year 1938 for about 4 months 
This necessitated the Bank to meet all pos- 
sible demands, lesultmg m very low profits 
in the second half of the year The profit 
for the year ended December, 1938, was 
slightly lower than that for 1937 at 
Rs 1,15,469 against Rs 1,88,108 The 
dividends declared were 6 per cent per 
annum on ‘C’ shares and 5 per cent per 
annum on and shares The 

amount carried forward is Rs 481 against 
Rs 421 Year ending December 

(In OOO’s otritted ) 



193 ) 

1937 

1938 

Liabilities — 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Capital 

11 82 

12,04 

18,01 

Reserve Funds 

27 

85 

85 

Deposits 

1,05 36 

1,43,91 

85,45 

Bills for collection 

8,78 

6,38 

5,44 

Other items 

5,77 

6,48 

1,18 


Profit & Loss ^ ccounts 

1,03 

45 

Total 

1,28,03 

1,70,82 

1,15,34 

Assets — 




Cash 

20,09 

20,68 

20,22 

Investments 

50,55 

52,91 

30,91 

Loans 

Bills for collection 

50,09 

86,85 

55,56 

as per contra 

3,78 

6,38 

5,44 

Property 

94 

1,65 

1,63 

Other items 

2,58 

2,35 

1,59 

Total 

1,28,03 

1,70,82 

1,15,31 

Percentage of capital 


« 


and reserve to depo- 
sits 

11 5 

7 2 

2 2 

Percentage of cask 




to deposits 

19 1 

14 4 

23 7 

Pei centage of liquid 
assets to deposits 

67 04 

51-3 

59 8 

Profit and Loss items — 




Brought forward 

6 



Net Profit 

1,29 

1,88 

3,15 

Dividend Distribution 

65 

71 

87 

Allocation to funds 

63 

70 

29 

Dividend per cent 

6 

6 

6* 


^Only on shares 5 per cent per 
anpum on and shares* 


PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED 

Iht Pupiel Xct’Cipl \v is 

^2 '^cais ago on the of the ’'to 

Sardar D\al Singh ALuth\'* ^ o-O \y iht 
bank cmDlo\s about t,joo and ^ 

forty-eight blanches and ten sub and pn- 
offices of its own spread thioueihont dx 
country The^ bank has na^'Sed thiongli 
man3 financial stoims but has alwa^v cone 
out successfidb" 

Being one of the big fi\ e in Nmthxn 
India, the Punjab National Bank duriner 
iccent years has made eood piogioss 

The transactions for the half-^ea-^ caidacl 
Tune, IQ3Q, resulted m profit of 

Rs 4,i6 6io to wdiich has to b^ addf 
Rs 24 q 62 bronaht foiw^aid from the pre- 
ymns half-year This ^^s a inf d 

0 + "Ps « IT — * our of hu ]l Ps 2 ^^7 

T^iittrn o9- ]->-./-] dUits vhih 
honal sum of Rs -o 000 v is pwn idi d foi 
d^'o^eenPon arid P^ ono ipf nnir 

The d 3 \ ide^d mmnfnnjfi a1 

T ^r cenf prr annum d'p,* canitd 

fornnid IS Rs 27 son 
The Cl»mnr»'^n of B'^nl ATr R p 
D m\ar« Radn Das AT A T T, B , ATi A^odh 
Raj bein<^ th^ SecTeiarc and offinntiny 
Bercrai Afana^er 


^ 000 s omittofp 




1937 

1986 

T lab’hties — 

Rs 

R 


Capital 

31,1! 

81,89 

81 87 

Reserves 

22,75 

21,52 

21 57 

Denosits 

Bills for collection 

6,82,98 

6,96 17 

6 09,88 

as pei contra 

16,71 

19 07 

16,88 

Other Items 

52,47 

30.74 

73.6.8 

Profit and Loss 

Account 

1,51 

l,il 

1,23 

Total 

8,37,92 

8,80,60 

7,84,51 

-Assets — 

Cash 

5"*, 07 

62,57 

56,90 

Investments 

1,87,61 

2,04,10 

1 90,1:4 

Advances etc 

l,26,ai 

3 95,1s 

8,66,31 

Bills as per contra 

46,74 

19,07 

46,88 

Fiemises etc 

1,08,52 

99 20 

94 93 

Other items 

37,07 

20 48 

31 10 

Total 

8,37,92 

8,80,60 

7,84,51 

Percentage of Capi- 
tal and Reserves 

to deposits 

7 9 

6 7 

8^7 

Percentage of Cash 
and Investments 

to deposits 

85 7 

38 3 

40 6 
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UNION BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 

T he Union Bank of India I^imited was 
started in 1919 , and the capital m the 
earlier years ^as Rs 60 lakhs paid up 
What with all the competition offered 
by the numerous banks in the City, 
the Union Bank could not make any 
headway The Bank was also un- 
fortunate m regard to some of the 
investments, and particularly in regard to 
the building which it purchased for its 
ofHce In 1 922-23, however, the Central 
Bank of India secured a conti oiling interest 
in the Union Bank by purchasing a con- 
siderable numbet of the shares of the 
latter, as a result of which the Central 
Bank of India Ltd was appointed as the 
Managing Agents The result is that the 
Union Bank is the unique instance of a 
bank being managed by another bank as 
managing agents Soon after the transfer 
of the management to the Central Bank, a 
reconstruction of capital was effected, so 
that the present position is that the paid up 
capital is Rs 40 lakhs Bad investments 
weie piovided toi in the writing down of 
capital as well as the difference between 
the purchase price and the intrinsic value 
of the building The Lhiion Bank has not 
set before itself any high-sounding or 
ambitio “'s programme but carries on a 
simple, straight-forw ard business in a 
small, but sure, way 

The position of the Bank has improved 
very much duiing recent years Deposits 
have increased to Rs 1,16,94,608 from 
Rs 1,06,09,115 Loans and advances 
are lower at Rs 61,42,331 against 
Rs 64,20,628 Investments were higher 
at Rs 87,70,994 against Rs 73,68,138 
and the cash balance was also higher at 
Rs 17,97,327 against Rs 17,40,232 The 
profit foi the year ended March, 1939 has 
increased by Rs 29,523 from Rs 3,03,124 
to Rs 3,32,647 

The dividend has been maintained at 
4 annas 6 pies per share Rs 10,000 is 
written off Premises Account , Rs 50,000 
IS transferred to Reserve Fund and 
Rs 25,000 to Dividend Equalisation Fund 
The amount carried forward was higher 
at Rs 1,05,510 against Rs 1,02,301 
Year ended March 


Liabilities — 


(OOO’s omitted) 


1937 

1938 

1939 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


Capital 39,90 89,90 39,90 

Amount received on 


forfeited shares 
Reserve Fund 
Deposits 

Bills for collection 
Other items 

Profit and loss A/c 

5 

7,25 

1,04,24 

66 

1,74 

3,58 

5 

7,50 

1,06,09 

62 

1,20 

4,07 

5 

8,00 

1,16,95 

39 

1,33 

4,35 

Total 

1,57,42 

1,59,43 

1,70,97 

Assets — 




Cash 

Investments 

Loans & Advances 
Bills receivable 

Bank premises 

Other items 

22,55 

73,43 

56,07 

66 

3,40 

1,31 

17,40 

73,68 

64,21 

62 

8,30 

22 

17,97 

87,71 

61,43 

39 

3.39 

8 

Total 

1,57,42 

1,59,43 

1,70,97 


Percentage of total 
of capital and reserve 


to deposits 

45 2 

44 7 

41 0 

Percentages of cash to 
deposits 

21 2 

16 4 

15 4 

Percentage of liquid 
assets to deposits 

92 1 

85 9 

90 4 

Profit and Loss items — 

Brought forward 

93 

1,04 

1,02 

Net Profit 

265 

8,03 

3,33 

Dividend Distribution 

200 

2,24 

224 

lAllocation to funds 

25 

50 

75 

r Carry forward 

104 

1,02 

1,06 

^Dividend per cent 

5 

5% 

5% 


INBIAN CQ-OPERATIVP BANKS 

BTHAR AND ORISSA PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK LIMITED 

The Bihar and Onssa Provincial Co- 
operative Bank, registered under he Co- 
operative Societies Act II of 1912, has a 
paid-up capital of Rs 6,11,400 Reserve 
funds amount to Rs 7,74,884 The Bank 
experienced another unsatisfactory period 
dunng the year 1937 The Central Banks, 
as before, have shown little progress in re- 
coveries and consequent arrears to them in 
principal as well as in interest have increas- 
ed dunng the year The policy of taking 
over the management of some of the weak 
central banks which were thus heavily in- 
debted to them has proved +0 be of ad- 
vantage in making their ma’nagement more 
efficient than bi+he^to The directors after 
taking- 4 central banks in the previous year, 
have decided to take over the management 
of five more central banks in the succeeding 
veai Deposits have fallen further from 
Rs 75 lakhs to Rs 69 lakhs which are 
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mainly due to the loss of credit of Co- 
operative Banks aiising out of the inability 
of some of the central banks to meet their 
liabilities This withdrawal necessitated the 
sale of government securities of the value 
of Rs 8 lakhs Thus investments have 
fallen from Rs 36 lakhs to Rs 28 lakhs 
The Bank earned over this a premium ot 
Rs 36,914 This premium togetbei with 
amount received from the income-tax, office 
as refund of income-tax amounting to 
Rs 35,135 and the balance available m the 
rebate account ha\e been transferred to the 
Contingency Reser\^e Account during the 
year under review No dividend has been 
declared this yeox too The amount carried 
forward is higher at Rs 98,395 against 
Rs 79,017 in the previous year 

The profit was Rs 20,673 as against 
Rs 36,523 in the pre\ious 3^ear and 
Rs 90,094 in 1935 The profit was con- 
siderably low due to the substantial conces- 
sions in rates given to Central Banks to 
safeguard their investments Year ending 
December 



(In OOiU? omitted) 


1985 

1936 

1937 

Assets — 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Capital 

6,11 

6,11 

6,11 

Reserves 

7,09 

7 21 

7,75 

Deposits 

77 ^0 

75,01 

68,91. 

Other Items 

20,08 

21,01 

18,17 

Profit & Loss Account 

57 

79 

98 

Total 

1,11,55 

1,10,18 

1,02,25 

1 iabilities— 




Cash 

76 

66 

40 

Investments 

39,99 

86,19 

28,10 

Loans & Advances 

02,72 

6t,21 

61,01 

Other items 

7,53 

8,52 

9,22 

Property, etc 

55 

55 

52 

Total 

1,11,55 

1,10,13 

1,02,25 

Profit and Loss Items- 




Brought forward 

2 

57 

79 

Net Profit 

90 

87 

30 

Allocation to funds 

30 

12 

10 

Dividend distribution 

Nd 

Nd 

Nil 

Carry forward 

57 

79 

98 

Dividend per cent 

Nil 

Nd 

Nil 

BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 

CO-OPEiRA 


TIVE BANK, LIMITED 

Amongst the central provincial co-ope- 
rative banks, the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank occupies an important 
place alike by the vastness of its resources, 
the wide sphere of its activity and the 
genuine spirit of co-operation actuating 
those at the helm of affairs The Bank 


has a fine net woik of branches, tlieie 
being o\ei thirty branches It com- 
pleted 25 years of its working on the 11 th 
October, 1936 To maik the occasion in 
a ^uitabk mannir, out oi tlu proliK 
of the viai an culciitional dwuliuJ 
at the late of 1 per cent per annum %vas 
allowed to the membeis A special bonus 
to die Staff and a special lebate to the 
1 oil iwiii '■ sncietus wtu jl-ivul I ht 
Chaiimjii ( i B ink is Mr R G Sai iiva 
V Mehta 

The resources ot the Bark iiuniissd 
dunng \ear by Rs 10 lakhs, thart boi ig 
an increase of about Rs 2^ lak^s b\ \ a\ 
of fixed depos ts and oi Rs y\ lakhs 11 
other types of deposits The bulk of thi 
increase occurred among the deposits held 
b^^ central ba^ks and sorbet es 

The totii amount b\ \\a\ <4 

o\erdralts, ca,sh credits, loans aid ailivi 
ad\ances declined daring tht \iar tiom 
Rs 98 lakhs to Rs 90 lakhs Wlule t!un 
was an increase of about Rs 4 lakhs in 
advances agamst agrxc nltuial piodiu e and 
Rs 3 lakes m the loans xdmg finn 

societies in liquidation then \ n due 

tion of Rs 6 lakhs in nrdinu\ Ir anti 
Rs 9 lakhs in cash credits and oxtidnFt-^ 
The progress ot ieu)\u\ iioni tins 
societies contmiirs to bt rMicmeh low 

Owang to the mcreast^ in tin Iktnk's n 
cources and the decline in outstandu''g 
loans, funds had to be in\csted on a iaieei 
scale than m the pu\ious year outsuh 
the movement The balance held with 
approved banks m current accounts ind Iw 
way of short-term deposits increast d !>\ 
about Rs 22 lakhs, as cnmpaied with V t 
previous year The Bank's investments m 
Government and ot^er tnistee sec uniits; 
which amount to Rs 68 i/^ lakhs, nmie- 
sent about 37 per cent of the dtnnnd 
habihties of the bank The time liabilities 
apart from the debentures amount to Rs 81 
lakhs and the demand hahilities to Rs tot 
lakhs At the close of the \e?r the rash 
on hand and balances in bmks amounted 
to about Rs 16 lakhs vffiirh is over 15 per 
cent of the demand liabilities of t'^p bank 
These figures are excliisu t of rm 

depo<;its wnth approved ba^ks amount’^g 
Rs 37 lakhs 

With a rise m the pnee of jaggeryp re- 
pa^nnents from societies m the D« ccan 
Canal areas weie bettci than for serexal 
years past- Special steps wcie aI«=io taken 
m those areas to facilitate the reco\m of 
th.e frozen outstandings In a few nthei 
areas also, the appointment of special staff 
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by the bank led to aa improvement in the 
work of recovery It is due to- the effect 
of these factors and the concessions in in- 
terest allowed to societies in the Deccan 
Canal aieas, which are continued from year 
to year, the profits of the bank remain the 
same as in the previous year The Bank 
has recommended a dividend of 4 per cent 
instead of 5 per cent as m the previous 
year The first reason responsible for the 
adoption of a lower dividend is the change 
that the Bank's holdings in securities has 
undergone during the year The Directors 
have thought it prudent to convert the 
premium securities into discount securities, 
as with the approach of the dates "of the 
maturity of the former securities, the pre- 
mium at which they were originally pur- 
chased was bound to disappear In the 
piocess of conversion, and due to the decline 
m security prices, the difference between 
the cost price and the market prices has 
practically disappeared In future years, 
moreover, the income this source may be 
on a lower scale than in the past few years 
The second factor responsible foi the adop- 
tion of a lower dividend basis is the need 
for leviewing the position in respect of bad 
and doubtful debts The amount carried 
fon\prd IS slightly lower at Rs 2 i, 36 q 
agamst Rs 2 ^,gq 2 m the previous year 


(OOO’s omitted) 



1939 

1938 

1937 

Liabilities — 

Ks 

Rs 

Rs 

Capital 

13,00 

13,00 

12,98 

Debenture 

12,80 

12,80 

12,80 

Resei V e funds 

18,96 

16,90 

16,44 

Deposits 

Bills for collection 

1,83,72 

1,73,05 

1 93 lA 

as per contra 

1,16 

1,58 

1,65 

Oth^'r items 

3,67 

6,27 

5,71 

Profit and Loss 

1,36 

1,36 

1,41 

Total 

2,31,67 

2,24,96 

2 44,13 


\ssets — 

Cash 

Investments 
Lo ms and Advances 
Bills Receivable as 
pei contra 
Piopert>, etc, 

Other items 


Total 


Profit and Items — 

Brought forwad 
Net Profit 
Dividend distribu- 
tion 

Allocation to Funds 
Cair\ forward 
Dividend per cent 
^Includes Silver Jubilee Bonus of 1 per cent, 


53,31 

31,58 

80,41 

75,58 

79,70 

63,79 

98,65 

1,07,99 

91,35 

1,16 

1,58 

1,65 

37 

38 

42 

5,60 

3,73 

6,51 

2,34,67 

2,24,96 

2,44,13 

26 

27 

42 

1,10 

1,09 

99 

52 

65 

65 

53 

30 

10 

21 

26 

27 

4 

5 

6* 


THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK LTD 

The JMadras Provincial Co-opeiative 
Bank is, perhaps, the most puissant of the 
Provincial Co-operative Cential Banks 
The President of the bank is Mr V 
Ramdas Pantulu and the Acting Secretary 
is Mr T Raghavendra Rau The Bank 
has a Reserve Fund of Rs 16^ lakhs, a 
Building Fund, of Rs 29,784 and a Depre- 
ciation Reserve F'und of Rs 5,49,781 lakhs 
Cash and other balances have decreasec* 
from Rs 14,13,376 to Rs 9,31,127 
Deposits were lower at Rs 1,62,92,131 
agamst Rs 1,67,02,681 m the previous 
year 

The piofits for the year ended June, 
1938 are higher at Rs 2,93,184 against 
Rs 1,97,722 in the previous yeai 
Rs 73,296 being one-fouith of the net 
profit IS transferred to* Reserve Rs 21,988 
against Rs 14,826 is transferred to Com- 
mon Good Fund, Rs 43,977 against 
Rs 29,650 to Building Fund, Rs 50,219 
against Rs 50,000 to Depreciation Reserve, 
and Rs 26,704 against Rs 569 to 
Reserve Fund The dividend declared is 
maintained at 9 per cent per annum and 
the amount earned forward is Rs 39,139 
agamst Rs 25,699 previously Year end- 
ing June 


(In OOO’s omitted) 


Liabilities — 

1936 

1937 

1938 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Capital 

6,59 

6,59 

6,56 

Reserve other funds 

20,02 

19,43 

22,29 

Debentures 

2,15 

2,15 

2,15 

Provident Fund 

90 

1,00 

7,45 

Deposits 

1,65,18 

1,67,03 

1,55,47 

Other Items 

3,11 

2,67 

11,14 

Profit & Loss Account 

2,40 

2,34 

3,19 

Total 

2,00,35 

2,01,26 

2,08,25 


Assets — 


Cash 

18,28 

14,13 

9,31 

Investments 

1,44,38 

1,42,48 

1,26,64 

Loans, Advances, etc 
Lands and other fixed 

35,11 

44,41 

69,89 

assets 

18 

18 

24 

Other items 

2,40 

6 

2,17 

Total 

2,00,35 

2,01,26 

2,08,25 


Profit & Loss Items — 

Brought Forward 
Net Profit 

Dividend Distribution 
Allocation to funds 
Carry forward 
Dividend per cent 


37 

36 

26 

2,02 

1,98 

2,93 

59 

59 

59 

140 

95 

2,16 

36 

26 

39 

9 

9 

9 
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BRITISH BANKS 


Assets — 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 

Among the Eastern Exchange Banks 
operating in India, the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, is a premier 
institution, alike m the size of its capital 
and the extent of its banking resources 
The bank v^as founded in 1S53 and is one 
of the few banks which are at piesent ope- 
rating under Royal Chartei It has a %\ide- 
spread branch organisation in India, Dutch 
East Indies, China, Japan and Federated 
Malay States and has impoitant oITices in 
New York and Hamburg The F & O 
Banking Coiporation amalgamated 

early m 1939 with this bank 

The bank sha-ws tae biggest deeln>e in 
profits , for, of the foui Eastern Exchange 
Bank opciating in India, it is the onl} one 
with an extcnsne connection m the Far 
East, and its business there must ha\c 
been adversely affected by the war Net 
profits aie, m fact, down illljToG to 
£335,309, and the di\ idend has been reduc- 
ed from 14 pel cent to 10 pei cent The 
balance sheet shows, however, a very liquid 
position, fer cash, though lov^er on the 
year, is still at the high figure of £6,01 1‘,530, 
while the total of cuirent and fixed deposits 
IS down from £19,741,351 to £10,191,968 
£35,000 against the same in the pre\ious 
year has be^n transferred to Officeis’ 
Pension Fund and nothing against £ 1*0,000 
to contingencies Fund The amount earned 
forward is slightly higher it £179,091- 
against £1 78,78 > bioughi in 


( coo’s omitted ) 

10 10 10 >7 mas 


Liabilities — 

£ 

£ 

L 

Capital 

8,000 

3,000 

3 000 

Reserve Fund 

8,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Notes in circulation 

1,609 

1 ,GS9 

1 jSO 

Deposits 

48 ISl 

19,71*1 

i6,19X 

Bills payable 
Acceptances on custr- 

1,992 

2,61-1 

l,7tU 

mer’s account 

1,6 j8 

m 

m 

Other items 

4,597 

3,136 

4,261* 

Profit Sc Loss Account 

im 

U>i' 


Total 

G!,30S 

GL139 

60," 2 J 


Cash 

i ,60 > 

7,160 

7,610 

Investments 

23,1 n 

21/291 

2 £ 169 

P <£ 0 B inking ( oi poi i- 




tion 

I, Mb 

2,117 

2 320 

Bills of isxcliaii^e in 




cluJin" Tu isui \ 




Bills 

8 J39 

10,159 

7,9 Xb 

Bills <Jv Lo ms 

20 *599 

20,79b 

16,539 

Ac( cpt uu ( s ioi t »i >t()- 




mers 

1,698 

i »s 

119 

Kink Pu nises 

1,5*52 

I,S70 

2,079 

Othci I Urns 

1-0 s 

75 

170 

Total 

64,508 

61., 139 

60,522 

Percent of t ipit il 




rt St 1 \ t to {}( po*. *ts 

12 5 

J2 i 

1 10 

Ik utnf i^c of ( isl to 




cit posits 

19 07 

I i I 

It, 1 

P ctnt ye of Injuid 




issc4s to dctiosits 

61 7 

5 i 2 

67 -.1 

Profit lud Loss Itims — 




Biouyhl foiH ltd 

1^1 

isl 

179 

Net Piofit 

vn 

VH) 

335 

Dniddul List ihiuion 

r’9 

120 

3i 0 

Vlloc ilion to funds 

7 5 

7 5 

3 5 

i ar * 5 foi i.d 

IS J 

Kb 

179 

Dividend 

1 i 

I % 

10 


FASTliRN BANK ITMII! D 

The Kistcrn 15 ink, i i.<mp . itutU I.uc 
t-ntuinl iiiUr the takl c.f IN {, j, l h in,*e 
uas fuundeJ m uid ,■ i i, ,{ I’lhsh,.,] 

brandies not onl\ m Tn«h i i-nt m Mis., 
potaima, SinyuKut md Cidun 

1 1 * p . a Ku *'1,1 ( 

PKnidnii; f<,r income tax, \atn n d R 
fencv. c ontnlmtiou, ami ait«.i aj^j'iojiii i 
tions to the Contm aiuie-. i aiiu i*> 
11,601 aftainst i,l27,l73 m the 
war Deposits ha\e in. i. ■ . i -...m 

tj 7t; o’l in . „ , . . . 

deCKM'i d iioin 1 ] joj . i ’ x j*' oii 

in\t vin ' m ,,,i i ,, i, , j 

Xoj03/,961, V hilt I a •'ll ami <»the* 
balances stand at {•lO.iXVi 

artainst pii.\iiiusl\ li is Istii allo- 

cated to fumis T!k diMCiml i is been 
inaintaine i it 7 psi tent , kns iiuoniefax 
The tarn fon\ u<l is higher at ifi2,7^2 
a^sanist ^.81,191 m tht jiie\ions %tn 
Year endmj; Decendx'r 
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(000 

’s omitted) 


1936 

1937 

1938 

Li-ibilities — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Reseive Fund 

500 

500 

500 

Dt posits 

7,77i 

7,117 

7,500 

Bills of Afcipl'inct 

950 

777 

769 

Lo ins p ibic agunst 




Bills xnd sec unties 

1,170 

1,162 

1,314 

Otliei items 

19 

29 

275 

Profit ind Los> \/c 

Ibl* 

171 

163 

Tot il 

11,905 

11,9‘n 

11,521 

Assets — 




( ash 

1,1 i3 

3,107 

1,232 

In\estmc nts 

6,084 

5,401 

5,938 

Bills zect uafile 

950 

1,165 

810 

Customer s Liabilities 




for Icceptinces 

771 

777 

769 

Linns and Adv^ances 

2,757 

3 304 

2,599 

Pi opei ty 

163 

155 

156 

Other Items 

49 

12 

17 

Total 

11 905 

11,921 

11,521 

Percentage of total of 




capital and leseives 




to dc posits 

19 3 

21 1 

20 0 

Pcrcentige oi cash to 




dc posits 

145 

15 G 

16 4. 

Pi rci nt of total 




lupiid assets lo de 




posits 

9‘i 7 

91 1 

95 6 

Profit and Loss Items — 




Brought for^vard 

62 

74 

81 

Ntt Profit 

132 

127 

111 

Dividend distribution 

70 

70 

70 

allocation to funds 

50 

50 

40 

Cari> forvvaid 

74 

81 

88 

Dmdend rate per cent 

7 

7 

7 


sions of the international crisis, while the 
contraction m the composite item of loans 
and di&eonnts — the ratio of which fell from 
50 to 47 pel cent was probably confined 
to Treasury Bills Investments remained 
tli-^ largest item among the bankas assets, 
and, as usual, included a large proportion 
or Inoian Government stocks, the holding 
oi whxch amounted to £893,917 compared 
Vvilh £409,402 of securities issued or 
guaranteed by the British Government, 
Colonial Government and County and 
Municipal securities of £306,438 and other 
investments of £142,445 The bank does 
not issue a profit statement, the balance 
of revenue, together with provision for 
doubtful debts and contingencies, being 
included among deposits 

1936 1937 1938 


Liabilities — 

£ 

i 

£ 

Capital 

250,000 

250 000 

250,000 

Reserve Fund 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Deposits 

3,435,858 

3,535,188 

3,518 446 

Acceptances etc , 

160,409 

444 ,565 

270,091 

Total 

a,9»6,267 

4,329,753 

4,138,537 

Cash 

251,392 

237,770 

217,796 

Call money 

130,000 

145,000 

187,500 

Investments 

1,867,487 

1,663,801 

1,752,201 

Loans, bills etc , 

1,482,790 

1,781,87 

1,654,430 

Acceptances as 




per contra 

160,409 

444,565 

270,091 

Piemises 

56,791 

56,791 

56,490 

Total 

3,946,267 

4,829,733 

4,138,537 


GR1XDL4Y & CO WAN Y, LTD 

Gi'indLi^ inJ Company, which was 
finindiil in 192h, caters mainly for the 
Indnip service, at Bombay, Calcutta, 
himia, Delhi, New Delhi, Lahoie, 
Pv^shavvar City, Peshawar Cantonment, 
Quetta and Karachi, The bank is con- 
trolled by the National Provincial Bank, 
which acqmred the partners’ interests in 
1023 The partnership was converted into 
i private hunted liability company in 1924 
undti th^ name of Gnndlay and Company 
Limited, with a paid-up capital of £250,000 

Tiie Company does noc engage to any 
1 iige extent m ordinary commeicial bank- 
ing, and It IS not therefore surprising 
that the yeaily figures show no outstanding 
irovenunc though the tendency has sug- 
gtsted healthy development withm the 
hank\ special sphere Deposits, which 
had for manv >ears pie\x0usly shown a 
progiessne increase, were almost fuil> 
miinlamed in 1938 despite the repurcus- 


HONGKONG dc SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 

The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Coiporaxion owes its existence to a special 
ordinance of the Legislative Council of 
Hongkong m 1867 The Bank has a parti- 
cularly strong reserve position, there being 
a sterling reserve of £6 5 million 

In view of the difficult situation m the 
Fai East exchange banicers have had to 
cope with a difficult and tense situation 
during the first nine months of 1938 The 
accounts of the Bank for December 31, 
1938 reveal an expansion of |10 3 millions 
m excess of note issue and one of $23 8 
milhons in current accounts Fixed de- 
posits are reduced by $11 9 millions 
The liquidity of tiae bank is very 
well maintained, for cash is $42 2 millions 
higher and investments £29 8 millions 
iiighei The difficulties under present 
conditions are illustrated by the decreases 
of $13 3 millions in discounts and advances 
and $45 7 millions in bills leceivable 
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(In OOO’s omitted) 



19 

1937 

1938 

1 nbihtics — 

i 

£ 

£ 

C ipit il 

1 >,810 

15,810 

15,810 

Hesen^ Isind 

9,01)0 

9,500 

9,500 

Deports 

I0(> 007 

P 0,078 

397,674 

Acc ept UK e«, 
EodoisemeKiK 

1,055 

3,610 

2,931 

et( 

Piotit and Loss 

28,917 

24,002 

37,611 

Vccount 

1 ,225 

1,198 

1,179 

Total 

165,074 

465,098 

464,705 


Vs»et<i - 


Cash 

102,365 

88,450 

90,769 

Invest nients 

157.177 

114,003 

148,833 

Hills discounted 
Invcslments m 

i,020 

15,017 


subs i d i a 1 > 




companies 

3,380 

3,573 

3,678 

Loans incl Vd- 

\ antes 

1 1.9,279 

170,814 

164,402 

Custoinei ac- 




cept int c's 
Kncloisements, 

l',0a5 

3,610 

2,931 

etc 

28,917 

24,902 

37,611 

Property 

9, 159 

9,169 

9,239 

Othci items 

6,112 

7,524 

7,212 

Total 

165,075 

465,098 

464,705 


Pcicenta|?e o f 
Capital and 
Reserve to de- 
posits 

6 1 

6 2 

6 4 

Pei < exit ige of 
Cash to de- 
posits 

25 2 

21 5 

22 8 

Percentage of 
licjuid assets 
to deposits 

63 9 

49 2 

60 3 

Profit and I oss 
lirought fonsard 

items— 

516 

540 

525 

Net proht 

1,741 

1,833 

1,705 

Disidend distri- 
bution 

1 392 

1,369 

1,303 

Allocation to 
funds 

350 

500 

400 

Carry forward 

540 

525 

527 

Dividend per 
cent 

(a) 12 

(a) 12 

(a) 12 


(b) 5 

(b) 5 

(b) 5 


Shares 

B’ Shares 



MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LTD, 

Tlie Mercantile Bank of India was regis- 
tered m 1892, and it has had long and in- 
fineixtial connections in India In addition, 
the bank has blanches and agencies in 
Ceylon, Malaya, China, Siam and 
Mauritius 

An Associated Company has been formed 
for the transactioji of Trustee and Execu- 


torship business m Malaya and has been 
legistered m Penang under the title of 
the Mercantile Bank of India (Trustees) 
Limited 

Of the four banks operatmg m India and 
other Eastern countries, the Mercantile 
Bank of India makes the most satisfactory 
showing so far as profits are concerned 
In what must have been a difhcult year for 
all of them, it is able to show slight m- 
crease m net profits from £183,497 to 
£192,443 

Deposits have fallen from £16,025,388 to 
£14,852,169 Loans and advances were 
£5,416,045 against £6,887,963 in the pre- 
vious year Cash and other balances were 
slightly higher at £2,706,484 agamst 
£2,232,768 previously and also invest- 
ments at £8,131,718 agamst £7,237,986 
The dividend has been maintained for 
the year at 12 pei cent The amount 
carried forward is higher at £177,770 
against £173,327 m the previous year 
Year ending December 


(OOO’s omitted) 



1936 

1937 

1938 

Liabilities — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital 

1,050 

1,050 

1,050 

Reserve Fund 
Notes in circula- 

1,075 

1,075 

1,075 

lation 

Current, fixed 

254 

327 

277 

deposits etc 

14,675 

16,026 

14,852 

Bills payable 
Loans payable 
against secu- 

621 

609 

540 

rity 

Balance due to 
subsidiary 

250 


135 

companies 
Acceptance for 

38 

43 

43 

customers 

Profit and Loss 

269 

308 

188 

account 

236 

236 

241 

Total 

18,468 

19,674 

18,401 

Assets — 




Cash and bullion 
Deposits against 

1,847 

2,233 

2,707 

note issue 

389 

419 

370 

Investments 

6,637 

6,819 

7,760 

Bills receivable 

2,752 

2,283 

1,351 

Bills discounted 
Loans and ad- 

23 

16 

28 

vances 

Customers liabi- 
lities for accep- 

5,866 

6,888 

5,416 

tances 

269 

308 

188 

Premises 

337 

821 

305 

Other items 

848 

387 

276 

Total 

18,468 

19,674 

18,401 
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Nevertheless, net profits have been main- 
tained at $15 3 millions, or at practically 
the same level as in 1937, and the 1937 
dividend of £5-10-0 per share is repeated 


(OOO’s omitted) 



1936 

1937 

1938 



$ 

$ 

Liabilities 




Capital 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Steiling leserve 

101 874 

104,87 i 

101,871 

Silver reserve 

10,000 

10,000 

10,0^4> 

Notes m Circula- 




tion 

127,6'^6 

200,251 

210,579 

Deposits, etc 

837,914 

860,160 

872, ‘>72 

Bills payable 

14,822 

21,501 

21,111 

Acceptances on 




Account of con- 




stituents 

3,307 

3,409 

2,560 

Profit and Loss 




Account 

12,085 

12,127 

12 1 15 

Total 

1,130.668 

1,232,325 

1 253,841 

Assets 




Cash and bullion 

197,465 

87,321 

129, lol 

Investments 

301,420 

491,911 

535,171 

Loans and Advan- 




ces, etc 

493,813 

467,315 

451,001 

Bills receivable 

112,891 

158,535 

11‘2,845 

Constituents as 




per contra 

3,307 

3,409 

2,560 

Bank premises 

21,772 

20,501 

19,803 

Total 

1,130,668 

1,232,323 

1, ‘253, 8 11 


Percentage o f 
capital and re- 
serves to depo- 
sits and notes in 

circulation 14 0 12 7 39 G 

Percentage of cash 
to deposits and 

notes in cnculation 20 5 8 2 12 0 


Piofit and Loss Items — 


Brought forward 

3,395 

3,391 

3,383 

Net profit 

15,107 

15,432 

15,2^7 

Dividend distribu- 




tion 

14,011 

14 309 

1 b‘283 

Allocation to funds 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

Cany foi w aid 

3,341 

3,383 

5,401 

Dividend per share 


(5^ 

a5» 


LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED 

Lloyds Banlc, the second largest com- 
mercial bank in England, was incorx>orat- 
ed in 1865 as an amalgamation of tvo 
Birmingham banks By 1913 it had 
acqitiied 45 other banks, and had, largely 
through these absorptions, widely distri- 
buted blanches m 45 of the 52 counties, 
including offices in the Metropolitan area 
In 1918 the Company absorbed the Capital 
and Counties Bank, a purchase which 


gieatly stiengthened its position in London 
and gave it 473 additional blanches, 
mcl idiiig 259 in the Eastern countries and 
other aieas m which it had pieviously 
been almost entnely uni epresented In 
the same 3eai it fuithcr extended its 
teiritoij’' D> acqinnng control of the 
National Bank of Scotland, and m 1919 
by absQibing the West Yorkshire Bank, 
an institution closel> associated with the 
woollen and woisted industries, with 
deposits of o\er /JO millions In 1918 
Lloyds Bank acqiiiied the London and 
River Plate Bank The latter, wuth head 
office m London, became amalgamated 
with the London and Brazilian Bank, the 
new^ insitution being known as Bank of 
London and South America, Limited 
Branches in Kgj^pt, India and Bninia wcic 
seemed foi the first time m 1923, on the 
acquisition of Cox and Company, wdiicli 
with clesposits of £46,600,000, possessed 
seven blanches in India and two m Egi-’pt 

To trke the liabilities side first, the total 
due on current, deposit and other accounts 
has been comparativeH in unt lined at a 
figure showing a reduction of 112,000,000 
in the year The other item worthy of 
special remark is that under the heading of 
endoi sements, guarantees ind other obli- 
gations This shows the huge incxease of 
about £12,750,000 , uid is almost entucK 
due to forward exchange operations 

On the asset side of the balance sheet, 
the liquid assets of cash, moiu> at calL 
etc , bear \ery much the same pioportious 
to the deposits In\estmcnts show a de- 
crease of £6,000,000, and this is due to two 
mam causes The larger part is the rt suit 
of actual sales, or repa^mient of invt st- 
ments reaching maturity or drawings f{>r 
payment, and a substantial sum has hem 
taken from the interest recened on thost 
which weie bought at a premium in older 
to write them down to par In the tn st 
maturity date The ratio of leuliK mobi- 
lisable assets to deposits was still m vXchss 
of normal requiiements amounting to 31 I 
per cent as against 31 1 pi a nt Loans 
and advances, the most important item, 
show a lediietion of I 000 000 whicOi is 
due to the absence of willing and eudit- 
w’-orthy boi lowers 

The profit for the \ear, though affteted 
by reduced turnoecr and increistd costs 
still comfoitabb peinotted of tlu mamti- 
nuice of dnidends at 12 and 5 pei ci nl 
per annum on ‘ and shaics, the an- 
mopnation of £300,000 n exlia pioMsion 
foi contmgenciis and the transfei c»f 
£100,000 to bank pumi ^s leeuunt Ytar 
ending Decembei 
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Profit and Loss items 
Brought forwaid 

17 h 

m3 

1 . 

Net Profit 

182 

iS3 

V 2 

Dividend distri- 
bution 

12b 

12(> 

lio 

Allocation to 

funds 

57 

57 

62 

Carry forwaid 

173 

171 

178 

Dividend latc 

percent 

12 

1 J 

I 2 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

The National Bank of India Limited 
was originally founded m Calcutta as a 
Rupee company in 1863, but was soon after 
registered m England and converted into 
a sterling Company It has important 
business in East Afiica, Kenya and 
Uganda The Geneial Manager of the 
Bank is Mr E H Law rence and Mi 
R L Hird has been appointed as London 
Managei 

The accounts for the ycai ended 
December, 1938 show a decrease of 
:(2, 6x0,220 m deposits at (37,856,726 
against ;£30,466,946 in the previous 
year, while loans and advances show 
a slight increase at 0,1 18,561 against 
/d 0,073,728 Investments were lower at 
i;i3,518,824 against 1^15,304,064, while 
cash and other balances were also lower 
at i;4,861,444 against ;£5,303, 153 The 
profit for the year is slightly lower at 
^444,063 against /465,862 previously 
The dividend declared is lower at 16 per 
cent per annum as against 18 per cent 
per annum ;(;50,000 against the same 
has been transferred to the Officers^ 
Pension Fund and {7^ 000 ^50 000 

has been wiitten off House Pioperty 
Account, leaving a balance of /'248,880 
against /,249,817 to be carried forward 
Year ending December 


(OOO^s omitted) 



19S6 

1037 

1938 

Liabilities — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital 

2,000 

2,000 

2 000 

Reserve Fund 

To current, fixed 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

deposits etc 

30,023 

30,467 

27,857 

Bills payable 
Acceptances for 

646 

663 

477 

customers 

Profit and loss 

3^0 

472 

827 

account 

5*>4 

530 

534 

Total 

85,728 

86,882 

83,395 


Assets — 

C ish ind bullion 

5,4U 

5. ms 

b^'bl 

ln\ estments 

lb 321 

15,301 

13,510 

Bills of Excli mge 
mcliidjug Tiea- 
sur’v Bills 

i S09 

4 526 

3,b3S 

Loans and dis- 
counts 


10,071 

10 ,lts 

Customcis liabi- 
lities loi ic 
cept ince 

ni 

472 

327 

Premises, etc 

OfS 

65 1 

982 

Total 

85,728 

30 , \SI 

3 b i95 

Percentage 0 f 




total capit il 
and reserves 
to deposits 

13 ^ 

1,3 8 

15 i 

Peicentage 0 f 
cash to de- 
posits 

18 0 

17 4 

17 4 

Peict nf age of 
tot d ol ht|uid 
assets to de- 
posits 

6b 4 

bG 7 

t)t> 0 


THOS COOK 8C SON (BANKERS) 
LTD 

This institution dates in its present form 
from 1924, when Thos Cook and Son, 
tourist agents and English ind foreign 
bankers, decided, for family reasons, to 
convert then business intc^ two limited 
liability companies, one of winch, name i 
Thos Cook and Son (Bankeis), Limited 
took ovei the banking sertmn The 
parent company retained the wnole of the 
capital of the banking subsidiary, and 
subsequently that of Thos Cook and Son 
Limited was itself acquired by the Inter- 
national Sleeping Car and European 
Express Trains Company Each com- 
pany has retained its separate identity, hut 
vsorl-'s in close co-operation with the 
other 

The balance-sheet as at 31st October, toi 8 
of Thos Cook and Son fBant e^-s) shows 
current, deposit and other ai rr mis at 
£4,022,180, a decrease of /447,730 caiii- 
]iared with the 1937 figure 

Of the investments, wdiich appear at 
below mirket \ allies^ /72! ,355 is repre- 
sented bv Bi itish Oovernment "-ecurities 
Cash stands at ;£780,687 The accounts 
show that deposit and other liabilities are 
covered by cash and short term 'loans bv 
about 73 per cent 

In assessine the strength of the nosi 
tion of Thos Cook and Son fBankers), 
regard must be had to the date of the 
balance-sheet, 31st October la^t to 

the circumstances prev’'aihng at that time 
Only a month had elapsed since the 
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Czech o-Slovakiaii ciisis, and the accom- 
pany in or withdrawals fiom London of 
foieign funds had scarcely ceased These 
might have been expected to affect seri- 
ously a bank with such wide ramifications 
as Thos Cook and Son (iBankers) In 
the circumstances a drop m its deposits 
only fiom .C4>469,9ao in 1937 to £ 4 , 022,200 
(a trifle abo\e the 1936 level) speaks well 
for the confidence leposed m it The 
veiy ample extent of its liquid resources 
IS one of a number of strong points, in- 
cluding a leserve equal to the capital of 
;)C1 25,000 and backed by substantial inter- 
nal reseives 

The chief movement among the assets 
IS a contraction of 1,008,500 in interest- 
bearing deposits, which now stand at 
,679,500 This put the bank in a 
position to meet foithwith any potential 
demands, hut while raising its cash total 
by if240,700 to £ 780 , 000 , it has been able 
to augment its earning assets in other 
directions Indian Treasury bills stand 
at £ 239 , 200 , against ;;Cl 8,900, while 
if 140,400 more has gone into investments, 
which at ;£781,500 include ;£721,400 of 
British Government securities and are 
taken at under market values Money at 
call IS £ 50,000 up at £300,000, and alto- 
gether deposits are covered to the extent 
of 73 ner cent by cash and short loans 
upholding excellently the bank’s reputa- 
tion for a high degree of liquidity 


(In OOO’s 

omitted) 


Liabilities — 

1936 

1937 

1988 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital 

125 

125 

125 

Reserve Fund 

125 

125 

125 

Cm rent deposits and 

other accounts 

4,017 

4,470 

4,022 

Balance due to Sub- 

sidiary companies 

41 

58 

63 

Liability to custo- 

mers per contra 

24 

28 

26 

Total 

4,332 

4,806 

4,361 


4ssets — 

3,335 3,705 2,617 

603 641 1,081 

10 CO 240 

20 20 20 

288 336 324 

57 53 53 


24 29 26 


4,832 4,806 4,861 


62 56 62 

83 2 82 9 65 0 

50 


Cash and other balance 
Investments 
Bills discounted 
Investment in subsi- 
diary companies 
Advances 
Bank premises 
Liability to custo- 
mers for engage- 
ments as per contra 

Total 


percentage of capital 
and reserve to 
deposits 

percentage of cash to 
deposits 


foreign banks 

AMERICAN EXPRESS CO , INC 

The American Express Company, Inc , 
and the companies with which it is 
affiliated, offer an international service in 
three closely related fields— financial, 
shipping, and travel This service is 
available at ofidces in the principal com- 
mercial and tonnst centres of the globe 
and through approximately ten thousand 
banking, travel and shipping corres- 
pondents Financial operations include 
foreign exchange, remittances of money to 
foreign countries, letters of credit, tra- 
vellers' cheaues and money orders a^so 
banking facilities at most of its foreign 
offices Shipping activities comprising 
shipping of merchandise and/or valnables, 
custom house brokerage marine insur- 
ance, warehousing and reforwardmg, 
issuance of through bills of lading 
Travel activities comprise the sale of 
steamship, railroad, and airway tickets, 
arrangements for excorted and independent 
tonrs, special cruises, the making of hotel 
and other reservabons the furnishing 
itineraries and, in general, the conduct 
of a tourist business on a large scale 


(OOG's omitted) 


Liabilities — 

1936 

1937 

19^8 


$ 

$ 

$ 

Capital 

Surplus and 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Undivided Pro- 




fits 

2,270 

2,351 

2)41^ 

Reserves 

1,092 

1,118 

1,218 

Deposits 

Cheques and 

18,928 

18,701 

22,142 

drafts not yet 
presented, 
for payment 

3,995 

3,529 

3,803 

Acceptance and 




letters o f 

credit for 

customers 

656 

1,411 

754 

Other items 

2,106 

2,411 

2,436 

Total 

35 047 

85,516 

38,767 

Assets — 




Cash 

10,853 

6,800 

9,062 

Investments 
Loans and dis- 

13,655 

16,985 

19,183 

5,826 

counts 

5,037 

5,215 

Property 
Customers’ lia- 

2,490 

2,427 

2,404 

bility for ac- 
ceptances and 




letters of 
credit 

656 

1,411 

754 

Other items 

2,356 

2,678 

2,058 

Total 

85,047 

35,516 

88,767 
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Peicentage ot 


total oi Capital 
and Reserve 
to deposits 

19 5 

50 b 

32 b 

Percentage of 
cash to de- 
posits 

C7 3 

3b 1 

10 9 


BANK OF TAIWAN, LIMITED 

E^peciaHy chattel ed bj the Japantse 
Go\ernmcnl and the onl\ CiiiioiR\ NoU 
is='iimg E"' orange Bank in Foimo-^i 
Japan, the Bank of laiwan was established 
in June, i8gg in Formosa There ate 
branches Dnd Agencies throughout the 
world Bombay Bmnch was established 
m December, 1917 


(Yens-OOO’s 


Liabilities — 

!9 5b 

19 m 

PM8 

Capit d 

1 > bOO 

1 > 000 

1 7,000 

Resert es 

5 100 

f>,300 

7,500 

Notes in lUriiBtion 

79,1 5S 

lU.OrU 

1 iO 019 

Oep )S' ts 

2bb,S7l 

299 17 5 

>27,bl0 

Bills 

03 vS7 5 

7 1,3 1b 

5l,2tl 

\cceplances 

5,531 

12,022 

S,073 

Other items 

2,357 

1,718 

2 bt3 

Profit & Loss Account 

1,137 

1,390 

l,Bb 5 

Total 

469,010 

5 >3,982 

558,919 

Assets — 

Cash 

25,928 

78,380 

lOi.UO 

Bills discounted 

217,4JS 

235,085 

2.50,088 

Acceptances as pei 
contra 

1 531 

12,022 

8,073 

Investments 

122,434 

117 370 

13T,7<)5 

Other items 

92,381 

74,3 to 

60,880 

Premises 

5,325 

6,785 

6,691. 

Total 

165,010 

523,982 

556,949 

Profit and Loss Items- 
Brouglit forwai d 

193 

407 

517 

Net Profit 

945 

982 

1,316 

Dividend distribution 

197 

313 

328 

Allocation to funds 

600 

800 

700 

Dividend per cent 

3 

4 


Carry f 01 ward 

290 

177 

785 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
NEW YORK 

Till a few years ago, the National City 
Bank of New Y'ork had the distinction of 
being the largest bank in the wor'^d alike 
m regard to capital, reserves and deposits 
The first place has now, howe\er, been 
secured by the Chase National Bank, 
which as a result of the latest amalgama- 
tion has now the world record figure for 
capital, reserves and deposits It may be 
said the the National City" Bank of New 
York IS ta-day the ^enond largest bank in 


liu world The paid-up t apUjl ^77 
m Jicm< siiiphis Sjo wink uii 

cliMUtd piuht*' UiC n , 5S in 

The net eauiings of the B ink foi the 
\eu just eiKkd wtiL >10,517,750 49, 
mcliidiiiQ Sd,S5tkSS*^ 72 biuul profits 
which wcie liaiistiiicd to itsixies 
These, fiuuics of net cunuigs aic not pte- 
cisety coinpUiibk with those upi^rted a 
but it 1937 cainings \,cu* fiuuxcd 
oil the s^niK iiasis as tins \cai\ thc\ 
would show net earnings $9,sSL952 80, 
nicludiiiR $2,031,548 80 of bond pxofits 
Di\ ideiids of $G,2(JfbOoO 00 ha\e been paid 
and Si 77 c iiiusl to I ndi\ idi d 

Profits Aftei transterxing $2,250,000 to 
Surplus, in accordance with law , Un- 
dnided Profits stood it 813,551,930 08 at 
the ’v e ir-etid 

Tile Bink\ <k pr-sits aie the luyest e\ et 
iei)(iittd it tile \cii-cnd bv B ink Tlie 
pnncipal fmuxts and a 1037 rotupansxon 
(gi\on an millions of doll 11 s) aie as 
follows 

Usl UtcMJjhti Ust Dtuinhti 


UMT UMS 

Head OOiee nss Oma 

Bomtstu Bi iu< lies "Ol 

Foit ijrn Biant hi s 2HI 

Total 1,712 


Ihe following tabulation suiiHuau-is t a 
millions of dollars) the majoi changes in 
the principal asset items 

iist l) iizuher 31 st Deo mh* i 


Cash and due from 

1937 


Hinks 

Set unties of C S 

Go\ t and Ft dt 1 il 

^17 

7 12 

Agi neies 

Slate tnd AlunuipitI 

527 

TOO 

sec ui ities 

7b 

Sb 

OUn 1 sti in itu s 


89 

Loans and di>counf 

b09 

522 

Bank premises 

51 

17 

The inciease m cash 

items 

reflects a 


general condition among the banks due 
to gold imports and go\ eminent mone- 
tary polic5^ The decrease in business 
loans and coipi^mte sccui2t> hukbXi^s has 
been offset b\ an incicase m luntcd Slates 
Ooieinmcnt Secuiitics Of these Govern- 
ment and Go\ eminent A,gency Securities 
about 473 million dolhxs or 67 per cent 
mature within 5^ veirs. Of the State and 
Municipal Securities about 75 million 
dollars or 87 per cent mature wuthm the 
next fi\e \car’^ 

The Tiust Company earned $909*928 88 
for the year, inclucling bond profits, com- 
pared W3th $2,026,003 65 in 1937 Of 
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these earnings, $700,000 was tr^Sstisferred 
to reserves and the balance of $209,928 88 
was added to Undivided Profits After 
recoveries and year-end adiustments this 
account stood at $4,438,098 50 No 
dividends were paid by the Trust Com- 
pany during the year The Personal 
Trust Department received a satisfactory 
amount of new business during the year 
and the number of wills deposited with 
the Company has continued to increase 

($ OOO’s omitted) 



1936 

1937 

1938 


$ 

$ 

$ 

Lmbilities — 

Capital 

77,500 

77,500 

77,500 

Reseive 

13,822 

14,125 

11,882 

Surplus 

42,500 

44,249 

46,500 

Deposits 

1,713,840 

1,711,552 1,835,287 

Acceptances and 
Bills 

43,675 

33,272 

24,459 

Other Items 
Undivided profits 

13,463 

4,304 

14,314 

13,555 

Total 

1,904,800 1,899,316 

2,009,183 


Assets — 

Cash 

Investments 
Loans Sk, Advances 
Acceptances foi 
customeis 
Stock m Federal 
Heseive Bank 
Bank Premises 
Othei items 

Total 


463,259 

754,919 

588,349 

23,662 

3,600 

52,637 

18,374 


516,778 

690,261 

609,441 

13,316 

3,652 

50,543 

15,325 


538,210 

864,240 

521,981 

12,289 

3,705 

47,315 

21,443 


2,609,183 


1,904,800 1,899,315 


account Notes in circulation stand at 
Yen 812,674 against Yen 881,502 in 1937 
Deposits are higher at Yen 1 , 328 , 168,502 
against Yen 623 , 131 , 077 , while loans and 
advances have shown a sligiht increase to 
Yen 399 , 879,569 from Yen 386 , 652,402 
Cash and bullion stand at Yen 325 , 407 , 260 , 
while investments have increased by 
Yen 314 , 424,808 to Yen 750 , 896,984 
Yen 1 , 250,000 against Yen 1 , 500,000 was 
.added to the Reserve Fund The net 
profit has risen from Yen 6 , 238,700 tO ' 
Yen 6 , 261 , 765 , and the dividend is 
repeated at 10 per cent per annum The 
carry forward is Yen 10 , 433,793 against 
Yen 10 , 484,426 Year ended December 


Liabilities — 


(000 ’s omitted) 


Capital 
Reserves 
Notes m circu- 
lation 
Deposits 
Biils payable, 
acceptances etc 
Other items 
Profit & Loss A/ c 

Total 
Assets — • 

Cask and Bullion 
etc , 

Investments 
Loans and 
advances 
Bills receivable 
Premises etc , 


1936 

1937 

1938 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

100,000 

134,554 

100,000 

lo7,993 

100,000 

140,695 

1,242 

599,001 

882 

623,131 

813 

1,328,169 

685,775 

2 

17,459 

719,576 

3 

16,984 

561,102 

2 

16,684 

1,588,088 

1,598,569 

2,146,965 

70,039 

411/261 

93,369 

436,472 

825,408 

750,897 

385,912 
j 6)0,728 
20,093 

386,653 

662,144 

19,931 

899,879 

651,498 

19,283 

1,538,033 

1,598,569 

2,146,965 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 

After due provisiou for aE bad and 
dnnbtful debts, rebate on bills, etc , tne 
net profit for tbe half-year ended December 
1938 was Yen 16,683,793 mclusrve of 
Yen’ 10,422,028 brought forward from last 


Profit and Loss items 

Net profit 
Allocation to 
funds 

Dividend distri- 
bution 

Dividend per cent 
Carry forward 


7,012 

1,750 

5,000 

10 

10,709 


6,239 6,262 

1,500 1,250 

5,000 5,000 

’ 10 10 

10,484 10,434 



POPULATION STATISTICS 


AREA AND POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIliS 


Countries 

Irea in 
Squat e 
Miles 

L itcst 
Census 
> eai 

Mu IS bi-Mvns Tot li 

In Millions population 

India 

1,805,332 

1931 

181 9 


171 1 

35 i 0 

lustralia 

2,974,581 

1932 

3 % 


3 2 

6 6 

Union of S Africa (Whites only) 

%72,M7 

1931 

9 


0 

1 8 

Canada 

3,729,665 

1931 

5 4 


5 0 

10 0 

Great Bntam and North Ii eland 

94,663 

1931 

22 1 


il 0 

16 1 

United States of America 

>,073,776 

1930 

t)2 1 


60 6 

lii S 

Brazil 

3,275,510 

1920 

15 h 


17 i 

m 6 

Mexico 

767,198 

1930 

S 1 


8 3 

16 4 

China 

4,278,352 

1932 




47 4 H 

Japan 

147,592 

1930 

ii i 


32 1 

6 4 7 

Germany 

181,723 

1931 

31 1. 


33 I 

64 7 

France 

212,639 

ion 




n s 

Italy 

119,713 

1931 

20 1 


il 1 

41 2 

Soviet Russia (U.S SR) 

8,241,921 

1026 

71 0 


76 0 

147 0 


Infant Mortality 





Death Under One Year for 1,000 Living Births 



Annual 4\erage 
Countries between 

1921-25 1926-30 

1929 

1930 

1031 

I93i 


(British) India 

102 177 

178 

180 




Union of S Africa 
(White population only) 

73 67 

6i 

67 

6 > 

>6 

hii 

Canada 

98 93 

92 

89 

85 



Australia 

58 52 

51 

47 

42 

41 

m 

United Kingdom 

78 70 

76 

6 5 

6S 

6S 

Uh 

USA 

74 68 

68 

65 

62 

m 


Japan 

159 137 

142 

12 4 

132 

IIH 


Germany 

122 94 

96 

85 

83 

76 

76 

France 

95 89 

95 

78 

76 

76 

75 

Italy 

126 119 

125 

106 

no 




^ Provisional %ures 
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Annual 

(‘onnli les 
lintish India 
rmon td \iuta 
( an id i 
Ansti aha 
riuttd Kingdom 
IT S A 
I ip in 
Gi nnam 
Fraiu t 
It ah 

Coiintiies 
India (British only) 
Union of S Vfnca 

Canada 
Australia 
U S \ 

United Kingdom 

Tapan 

Uermany 

France 


Rate of Excess of Births for 1,000 Inhabitants 


Annual Average 
between 

1921 25 1926-80 

1929 1930 

1931 1932 

1988* 

6 7 

9 0 

8 8 

8 3 

9 5 



17 4 

lb 4 

16 7 

16 7 

16 0 

14 4 

14 4 

16 2 

13 0 

12 2 

18 2 

13 1 

12 5 


14 4 

11 7 

10 7 

11 3 

9 5 

83 

79 

8 0 

4 9 

31 

5 1 

3 8 

3 5 

2 4 

10 7 

7 9 

70 

7 6 

6 7 

65 


12 8 

14 1 

12 9 

14 2 

13 2 

15 2 

13 8 

8 8 

6 6 

5 8 

6 4 

4 8 

48 

3 5 

2 1 

1 4 

02 

2 4 

1 1 

1 5 

0 5 

12 4 

10 8 

91 

12-6 

10 1 

92 

10 0 

Provisional figures 






Annual Birth Rate for 

1,000 

Inhabitants 



Annual Average 
bet'w een 

1921-25 1926-30 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1983* 

32 7 

33 2 

32 7 

32 9 

34 3 



27 1 

26 1 

26 2 

26 4 

25 5 

24 8 

28 7 

27 4 

24 1 

23*5 

23 9 

28 2 

22 4 


23 9 

21 0 

20 3 

19 9 

18 2 

16 9 

16 8 

22 5 

19 7 

18 9 

18*9 

17 8 

17 4 


20 4 

17 2 

16-7 

16 8 

16 8 

15 8 

14 9 

34 6 

88 4 

32 7 

32 4 

82’2 

32 9 

31 6 

22 1 

18 1 

17*9 

17 5 

16*0 

15 1 

14 7 

... 19 8 

18 2 

17 7 

18 0 

17-4, 17 8 

16 3 

29 7 

26 8 

25*6 

26 7 

24 9 28-8 

28*5 


Italy 


•Provisional figures 
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Annual Death Rate for 1,000 Inhabitants 


Annual Average 

Couniiies between 



1921-25 

1926-30 

1929 

1930 

1931 

19 52 

1933^ 

(British) India 

2b 0 

24 > 

21 0 

21 8 

2 1 S 



Union of South Africa 

9 7 

9 5 

9 3 

9 7 

9 3 

9 

9 3 

Canada 

11 2 

11 1 

11 3 

10 7 

10 1 

9 9 


Australia 

9 5 

9 3 

96 

8 6 

8 7 

8 1 

8 9 

United Kingdom 

12 4. 

12 3 

13 6 

11 7 

12 3 

12 3 

12 5 

USA 

11 S 

11 8 

11 9 

11 8 

11 1 

10 9 

10 0 

Japan 

21 6 

19 8 

19 8 

18 2 

19 0 

17 7 

17 B 

Germany 

13 3 

11 6 

12 6 

11 1 

11 2 

10 8 

11 2 

France 

17 2 

16 8 

17 9 

1 > 6 

16 3 

11 8 

15 8 

Italy 

17 3 

16 0 

16 5 

11 1 

1%S 

lib 

li 


^Provisional figures 

The Population of Indian Provinces and States as 
per Census of 1931 and 1921 
(Population in millions) 

1981 Census 1921 Census 



Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Maks 

F e males 

Assam 

86 

45 

41 

7 5 

3 9 

3 6 

Bengal 

50 1 

26 0 

24 1 

46 7 

24 2 

22 5 

Bihar and Orissa 

37 6 

18 8 

18 8 

84 0 

16 8 

17 2 

Bombay 

22 2 

11 7 

10 5 

19 8 

10 2 

9 2 

Burma 

14 7 

7 5 

72 

18 2 

6 8 

6 4 

Central Provinces and Berar 

15 5 

7 8 

7 7 

18 9 

6 9 

7 0 

Madras 

46 7 

23 1 

28 6 

42 3 

20 9 

21 4 

Punjab 

23 6 

12 9 

10 7 

20 7 

11 3 

9 4 

U P 

48 4 

25 4 

23 0 

15 4 

23 8 

21 b 

Baroda 

2 4 

1 3 

1 0 

2 1 

1 1 

1 0 

Gwalior 

3 5 

1 9 

1 6 

8 2 

1 7 

1 5 

Hyderabad 

14 4 

73 

7 1 

12 5 

6 4 

6-1 

Kashmir 

3 6 

1 9 

1 7 

3 8 

1 8 

1 5 

Mysore 

6 6 

3 4 

8 2 

6 0 

3 1 

2 9 

Cochin 

1 2 

6 

6 

1 0 

5 

5 

Travancore 

5 1 

2 6 

2 5 

4 0 

2 0 

2 0 

Total British India 

277 7 

140 1 

181 6 

246 9 

126 8 

120 1 

Total States and Agencies 

81 2 

41 9 

89 8 

72 1 

37 2 

34 9 

Total Indian Populations 

858 0 

181 9 

171 1 

818 9 

164 0 

54 19 
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Population of the Indian Cities. 


AiJmer-MeTwara — 

Ajmer 


Population Population 
in 1931 m 1921 

119,524 113,512 

Bengal — 

Calcutta Proper 

Howrah 

Dacca 


1,196,833 

222,488 

138,518 

1,077,264 

195,301 

119,450 

Bihar and Orissa — 

Patna 


158,230 

119,976 

Bombay — 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Karachi 

Poona 

Sholapur 


1,157,851 

310,000 

260,639 

163,100 

185,632 

1,175,914 

274,007 

216,883 

214,796 

119,581 

Burma — 

Rangoon 

Mandalay 


400,415 

144,899 

345,621 

148,917 

C P and Berar — 

Nagpur 

Jubbulpur 


215,033 

124,469 

145,193 

108,793 

Delhi — 

Delhi 


447,442 

804,420 

IVladras— — 

Madras 

Madura 

Trichinopoly 

Salem 


667,228 

182,007 

141,640 

102,181 

526,911 

138,894 

120,422 

52,244 

N -W Provinces-- 
Peshawar 


121,866 

104,452 

Punjab — 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Multan 

Rawalpindi 


429,747 

264,840 

119,457 

119,284 

281,781 

160,218 

84,806 

101,142 

United Province*— 

Lucknow 

Cawnpore 

Benares 

Agra 

Allahabad 

Bareilly 

Meerut 

Moradabad 


274,659 
248,755 
205,815 
229,764 
188,914 
144,081 
136,709 
no, 562 

240,566 

216,486 

198,447 

185,532 

157,220 

129,459 

122,609 

82,671 

Baroda State — 

Baroda 


127,827 

94,712 

Oiitrail India Agency — 

Indore 


127,827 

93,091 

Hyderabad State — 

Hyderabad 


377,006 

404,187 

lammu and Kashmir— 

Snnagar 


178,649 

141,735 

Mysore — , _ _ 

Bangalore (including Civil 

and Military Station) 

806,865 

237,496 

l^ajputana Agency— 

Jaipur 

• 

144,179 

120,207 






OUTDOOR PUBLICITY 

Kiosk Advertising is accepted as the most successful form of 
Outdoor Publicity in India. The Sole right to display Kiosk 
advertisements on Telegraph and Telephone Poles has been ceded 
to us Our organisation offers you coverage in 75 Towns through- 
out India 

TRAMWAY ADVERTISING 

We are Sole Concessionaires for Tramway Advertising in Calcutta, 
Madras, Karachi and Delhi Tramway Advertising is an effective 
method of approach in India's Principal Cities, as 90 per cent of 
the travelling public use this means of transport 


PRESS 

In Calcutta, we are Sole Representa- 
tives for — 

The Sunday Standard. 

The Industrial News of India 
The Madras Mail. 

The Civil and Military Gazette. 

The Combined Civil List 

llustrated Sports Magagine 

The Rlyasat. 

The Indian Concrete Journal 
The Calcutta Medical Journal 
The Indian Journal of Pediatrics. 
Awaz 

The Indian Listener (All-India Radio). 
Sarang 

The Herald (Catholic Weekly). 

The Sachitra Bharat 
The Annual of the East. 


ENAMEL SIGNS 

ANY SIZE— ANY COLOUR 
ANY language 


The quality of our Enamel Signs Is 
equal to that of Overseas Manu- 
facturers Our prices are right, our 
quality right, and we provide trans- 
lations in any Indian language. 


THE 

PUBLICITY SOCIETY 

OF INDIA, LTD. 

1 , Waterloo Street, CALCUTTA. 

Branche:> at 

BOMBAY :: LONDON 

^yancies at— DELHI. KARACHI. MADRAS. LUCKNOW. ETC. 


